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PREFACE. 


rr^HK  series  ol  articles  contained  in  the  lollowino  pages  were  published 
ill  the  columns  of  the  Shanghai  Mercury  in  the  course  of  several 
years,  and,  although  reprinted  at  the  time  of  first  publication,  have  not 
hitherto  been  issued  to  the  public  in  book  form.  Owing  to  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  even  in  conservative  China  since  they  were  written, 
many  of  the  incidents  described  have  now  only  an  historical  interest,  but 
nevertheless,  we  believe  most  of  the  sketches  are  not  lacking  in  literary 
merit  and  may  even  yet  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  we  therefore  offer  the 
collection  to  the  public. 

Shanghai,  June,  1906, 


MISSION  WORK  AT  "PALACE  OF  TRUTH." 


A  missionary  ought  to  find  very  little  em- 
ployment for  his  efforts  in  a  palace  of  truth, 
but  the  Mongol  village  that  boasts  of  this  name 
is  neither  conspicuous  for  its  palatial  appear. 
ance,  nor  for  any  great  fondness  for  truth  on 
the  part  of  its  inhabitants.  I  stayed  there  a 
short  time,  and  can  testify  to  a  much  greater 
fondness  for  receiving  medicine  gratis,  inspect- 
ing a  Foreigner's  goods,  making  holes  in  his 
paper  windows,  and  generally  amusing  them- 
selves at  his  expense. 

Though  itself  but  a  small  village,  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  Mongol  prince,  and  the  capital  of 
his  little  kingdom,  and  in  it  and  the  surround- 
ing villages,  which  are  numerous,  the  Mongol 
element  very  largely  predominates  over  the 
Chinese.  It  is  situated  about  three  days 
journey  N.E.  of  Chao-yang — very  prettily  in 
the  angle  of  a  river  and  its  tributary — encircled 
by  mountains,  and  with  sloping  commons 
about  it,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  trees.  It 
contains  a  Mongol  yamen,  a  few  Mongol  and 
Chinese  soldiers,  three  inns,  and  one  or  two 
shops.  The  Mongols  here  seem  to  have  held 
their  own  against  the  rebels  of  two  years  ago, 
and  the  houses  and  temples  are  intact,  Of  the 
latter  there  are  three,  very  finely  built,  with 
some  five  hundred  Llarnas  in  attendance. 

Every  one  who  has  no  merit  of  his  own 
seems  to  set  up  as  a  distant  relative  of  the 
prince.  At  first  this  personage  impresses  you 
with  a  certain  amount  of  respect  especially 
when  you  are  requested  to  dismount  in  passing 
the  entrance  to  his  residence — but  when,  once  a 
day,  some  half-starved  individual  comes  along 
and  claims  di:jtaut  relationship  to  the  prince, 


your  reverence  for  his  greatness  begins  to 
diminish.  He  appears  to  be  quite  an  autocrat, 
and  rules  with  exceptional  severity.  The 
slaves  of  his  household,  I  was  solemnly  told, 
get  a  beating  all  round  every  eighth  day 
whether  they  want  it  or  not,  just  to  keep  them 
up  to  the  mark.  The  Mongols  all  stand  in 
awe  of  him.  OtTeuce  to  the  prince,  loss  of  laud 
or  other  property,  persecution  from  friends, 
and  boycotting  by  their  fellow  villagers  await 
most  Mongols  who  forsake  their  idols  and  be- 
come Christians.  With  the  Llamas  (priests), 
the  case  seems  even  more  hopeless,  us  their 
existence  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  temple 
in  which  they  serve,  each  Llama  being  so  much 
essence  of  Mongol  Buddhism.  .  But  gieator 
perhaps  than  any  outward  hindrance  is  the 
Mongol's  superstitious  and  sensual  nature — the 
greatest  barriv  r  is  after  all  within  themselves. 

I  lived  a  fortnight  in  the  Palace  of  Truth, 
dispensing  medicine  and  preaching,  and  oc- 
caaiouully  giving  a  magic  lantern  exhibition. 
The  latter  took  place  at  night  in  the  open  air, 
and  were  attended  by  Mongols  from  miles 
round.  They  were  doubtless  the  most  popular 
element  in  my  visit.  I  worked  the  lantern 
with  cold  fingers,  a  military  friend  kept  the 
course  clear  with  a  stout  stick,  and  my  Chinese 
boy  explained  the  scripture  and  European 
slides  ;  a  kangaroo  was  regularly  advertized  as 
an  English  rat,  and  a  very  highly  coloured 
bird  with  a  wonderful  tail  became  a  specimen 
of  an  ordinary  English  fowl.  At  the  end  of 
one  exhibition  a  Mongol  offered  to  join  the 
"Jesus  religion"  if  I  would  only  allow  him  to 
work  the  missionary  lantern. 
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As  no  Foreigner  had  ever  visited  the  place 
before,  I  was  the  object  of  no  small  curiosity. 
I  don't  think  I  had  a  solid  half-hoar  to  myself 
(out  of  bed)  from  the  time  I  set  foot  in  the 
inn  till  the  time  I  left.  As  I  coDsider  it  a 
part  of  a  missionary's  duty  to  enlighten  the 
eyes  of  the  heathen  as  well  as  their  hearts,  I 
always  allow  a  free  inspection  of  myself  and 
some  of  my  goods  to  any  well-behaved 
audience.  For  the  first  few  days,  after  dispens- 
ing from  directly  after  breakfast  till  nearly 
noon,  I  was  "  ou  show  "  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
My  paper  windows  soon  looked  as  if  a 
dynamite  explosion  had  taken  place  not  far 
away.  The  wearisomeness  of  being  continu- 
ally gazed  at  is  difficult  to  imagine.  How 
Gilmour  endured  it  for  months  at  a  time  I 
can't  think.  A  ride  out  at  noou  was  the  only 
respite  during  the  day,  but  this  was  so  alarm- 
ing to  the  Mongols  that  I  had  to  proceed 
cautiously,  and  at  first  keep  within  view  on  the 
common.  That  I  should  go  out  simply  for 
exercise  was  not  to  be  believed  by  people  who 
never  indulged  in  it  unless  it  took  the  shape 
of  working  their  lower  jaws.  I  was  supposed 
to  be  ruining  the  "  feng  shui  "  of  the  place, 
and  calling  down  untold  disasters  from  the 
god  a. 

Their  opposition  to  Foreigners  was  not  con- 
cealed. I  was  plainly  told  I  should  be  turned 
out  directly  the  prince  came  back  from 
Peking.  Then  the  Llamas  of  a  great  temple 
ten  miles  away  said  they  were  coming  to  do 
this  much  for  me  if  I  didn't  soon  clear.  Only 
once  I  had  a  little  trouble,  when  a  rude  Llama 
tried  to  force  his  way  into  my  room  during 
dispensing  time.  A  few  pieces  of  mortar 
were  thrown  at  me  by  the  crowd  (come  to  get 
medicine  gratis  !)  but  a  military  official  came 
along  and  restored  order. 

The  big  temple  just  referred  to  is  ten  miles 
away  at  Po  Lama  Ssi'i.  I  visited  it  one  day 
with  my  boy  and  the  Llamas  there  proved  true 
to  their  word.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  temples 
in  Inner  Mongolia,  with  5,000  attendant  priests, 
3,000  of  whom  are  engaged  in  temple  service. 


After  looking  at  the  temple  (wo  were  not 
allowed  inside),  a  large  crowd  of  Llamas 
gathered,  in  their  yellow  robes,  and  began  to 
get  noisy.  Our  horses  were  in  the  yard  of  a 
Llama's  house  and  we  qnietiy  untied  them 
and  walked  oflf.  He  wouldn't  take,  by  the 
way,  any  money  for  allowing  our  beasts  to  bo 
left  in  his  yard.  His  house  and  yard  didn't 
belong  to  him.  "  They  belong,"  he  said,  "  to 
Buddha  and  no  one  else."  However,  he  be- 
came Buddha's  treasurer  to  the  extent  of  500 
cash  and  that  without  much  persuasion.  The 
crowd  getting  noisier  we  got  on  our  beasts 
and  made  haste  slowly.  A  few  stones,  bits  of 
mortar  and  wood,  then  began  to  rain  around 
and  my  horse  was  struck  several  times  with  a 
stick.  By  turning  rapidly  ronnd  once  or 
twice,  and  making  as  though  I  would  charge, 
the  crowd  fell  back  and  enabled  us  to  get 
away  without  further  trouble.  They  continu- 
ed to  call  out  "kill  them,"  but  no  one  had 
courage  enough  to  try.  They  didn't  know 
what  power  the  Foreigner  might  secretly 
wield.  It  was  little  enough  just  then  if  they 
had  only  known. 

Despite  opposition,  however,  my  first  visit  to 
the  Palace  of  Truth  was  not  without  encoura- 
ging results.  The  number  of  patients  a  dny 
averaged  about  70  and  they  generally  listened 
very  attentively  as  we  preached  to  them  at 
intervals  during  dispensing.  I  should  have 
been  better  understood  if  I  could  have  spoken 
in  Mongol,  but  most  of  the  Mongols  of  this 
place  can  speak  a  little  Chinese.  The  last 
few  days  my  medicines  gave  out  and  I  had  to 
fall  back  on  tooth  pulling.  A  few  successfully 
drawn  teeth  brought  me  all  the  rotten  stumps 
of  the  district  to  practise  upon.  Amusement 
ran  high  as  every  one  egged  on  his  neighbour 
to  be  tortured  for  tlie  sport  of  the  community, 
but  lacked  courage  enough  to  come  himself. 

I  found  one  Christian  here  when  I 
arrived.  He  is  the  Prince's  watchman,  nnd 
his  name  is  Liu.  Though  in  appearance  nnd 
dress  a  beggar,  a  brave  and  loyal  heart 
beats  beneath  his  rags,  and  shines  through  his 
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dirty  face.  For  five  years  he  had  not  seen 
the  face  of  a  fellow  Christian — he  was  several 
days  out  in  regard  to  Sanday — yet  this  solitary 
witnesser  to  the  truth,  in  one  of  the  high 
places  of  idolatry,  had  so  maintained  his 
Christian  character,  as  well  as  his  belief,  that 
he  was  respected  by  all,  and  looked  upon  by 
the  Prince  as  the  one  steady  and  absolately 
reliable  servant  he  had.  A  Chinese  school- 
master and  tutor  to  the  Prince's  two  boys  had 
become  so  interested  in  Christianity  through 
his  means  that  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
baptized,  and  to  confess  himself  openly  the 
Christian  he  is  already  at  heart.  Faithful 
watchman  !  As  I  heard  him  going  his  rounds 
while  the  village  was  wrapped  in  darkness 
and  slumber,  he  seemed  not  to  be  in  the 
service  of  any  Earthly  prince,  but  to  be  a 
watchman  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  with 
every  tap  of  his  gong  to  be  warning  hia 
sleeping  countrymen  to  awake  out  of  their 
slumber  of  death.  At  Kali'rh,  two  days  north 
of  this  place,  I  came  upon  another  solitary 
Christian  amongst  a  large  Chinese  popula- 
tion, and  overjoyed  to  look  once  more 
into  the  face  of  a  fellow  Christian.  Pro- 
bably  neither  of  [(hem  do  much  actual 
preaching,  but  their  unswerving  loyalty  to 
Christ,  and  the  silent  testimony  of  their 
Christian  lives  have  poured  forth  a  daily 
eloquence  easily  understood  by  all,  and  more  . 
forcible  than  many  sermons. 

One  day  we  were  rejoiced  to  see  a  young 
Mongol  come  forward  and  ask  to  have  his 
name  entered  as  an  enquirer.  He  appeared 
to  be  quite  sincere  in  his  wish,  but  his  notions 
of  Christianity  were  very  fleshly,  and  when  I 
asked  him  if  he  were  willing  to  suffer  per. 
secution  on  account  of  his  faith  he  said  "  He'd 
like  to  know  the  person  who  dare  persecute 
him — he  should  do  as  he  pleased   in  his   own 


■  house."  He  was,  by  the  way,  one  of  the 
prince's  "  distant  relatives" — I'ma  fraid  not  a 
very  promising  case.  The  prince's  carter 
(also  a  Mongol)  expressed  a  similar  desire  to 
enter  the  Jesus  religion,  but  he  failed  to 
attend  any  of  the  services  held  every  evening 
in  my  room. 

The  schoolmaster  did,  however,  and  a  Chi- 
nese  barber  carae  regularly,  and  the  former 
greatly  enjoyed  reading  the  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress." The  latter  had  very  crude  notions 
about  Christianity  but  he  said  "  If 
there's  anything  I'm  doing  now  that 
I  ought  not,  if  you'll  tell  me  what  it  is,  I  ara 
quite  willing  to  give  it  up."  I  thought  this 
a  very  good  start— ^"  if  any  man  will,  do  my 
will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 

Three  other  Chinamen  also  wished  to  join 
us,  and  expressed  themselves  as  finding  no 
satisfaction  in  their  present  beliefs. 

Thus  the  Chinaman,  as  is  ever  the  case,  is 
far  more  ready  to  accept  the  truth  than  his  more 
timid  and  ignorant  Mongol  brother.  Though 
we  repeatedly  tell  them  this  is  not  a  Foreigner's 
doctrine  but  God's,  they  fear  the  Foreigner's 
influence.  A  Chinese  sect,  it  seems,  at  the  time 
of  the  rebellion  made  many  Mongol  converts 
in  these  parts,  but  afterwards  turned  against 
them  and  joined  the  insurgents.  They  fear 
the  same  of  us,  they  say,  though  we  never 
cease  to  proclaim  the  fact  that  we  have  come 
on  the  other  hand  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
goodwill. 

In  fear  of  their  prince,  in  the  grip  of  a  vast 
and  powerful  religious  system,  enslaved  by 
superstition  and  corrupted  by  vice,  the  outlook 
for  the  Mongols  is  anything  but  hopeful. 
But  our  faith  is  in  One  who  knows  of  no 
difficulty  and  by  the  working  and  influence  of 
whose  Spirit  this  miscalled  "  Palace  of  Truth  " 
may  come  some  day  to  be  more  worthy  of  its 
beautiful  name. 


AN  EXECUTION  IN  MONGOLIA. 


There  are  some  sights  one  has  a  morbid 
curiosity  to  see,  but  once  witnessed  they  are 
ever  after  shunned  by  the  memory,  or  called 
up  only  with  a  shudder.  A.n  execution  is  one 
of  these.  Even  the  solemnity  which  attends 
such  a  scene  in  more  civilized  lands  cannot 
rob  it  of  its  gruesomeness,  but  in  China  or 
Mongolia,  when  the  occasion  is  a  free  enter- 
tainment for  the  public,  who  gloat  in  its 
heartless  accompaniments,  it  is  a  sight  the 
once  seeing  satisfies  for  a  life-time.  Hearing, 
one  morning  at  Chaoyang — a  city  in  Inner 
Mongolia — that  five  robbers  were  to  be  execu- 
ted that  day,  I  determined  to  pocket  human- 
itarian feelings  and  witness  the  event. 

At  about  ten  o'clock,  half  the  city  were 
filing  leisurely  through  the  Southern  Gate 
towards  the  execution  ground,  and  thither  I 
wended  my  steps.  It  is  a  sandy  space,  partly 
surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  wall, 
which  form  a  fiiae  gallery  for  spectators,  and 
was  already  well  packed  when  I  arrived,  some 
having  come  early  to  secure  a  good  position. 
Shopmen  were  there  with  their  aprons  as  if 
they  had  momentarily  left  their  work;  hawkers 
with  their  baskets  of  wares ;  and  labourers 
from  the  fields,  with  their  tools  in  their  hands, 
who  had  forsaken  their  toil  for  a  little  recrea- 
tion and  excitement.  The  scholar,  too,  with 
bis  robes,  and  the  better  classes  strolled  idly 
about,  and  greeted  one  another  with  smiles 
and  bows ;  a  few  children  also  might  be  seen, 
and  mothers,  who  had  left  for  a  moment  the 
tending  of  their  babes,  to  watch,  like  so  many 
Madame  Difargeses,  the  shedding  of  human 
blood. 


Presently  a  gan  was  heard,  fired  from  the 
yamen  in  the  city,  whence  the  procession  of 
soldiers,  mandrin,  and  victims,  was  to  start 
for  the  execution  ground.  It  was  the 
signal  that  they  had  left,  and  at  the 
sound  voices  were  instantly  hushed,  and 
a  sudden  silence  came  upon  the  multitude, 
like  that  when  the  signal  of  the  commence, 
ment  of  some  great  race  is  heard,  and  every- 
one was  telling  his  neighbour  :  "  They  have 
started." 

My  imagination  followed  the  prisoners — one 
Mongol  and  four  Chinamen — leaving  their 
cells,  where  for  several  days  they  hud  been 
half  starved,  hustled  into  open  carts,  with 
manacled  feet,  and  hands  bound  behind  their 
backs — perhaps,  through  the  action  of  someone 
anxious  to  gain  "  merit,"  offered  a  little  spirit 
to  drink  as  they  left  the  yamen — and  then 
closely  guarded  by  soldiers,  commencing  their 
last  ride  through  the  familiar  streets,  with  the 
"gaze  of  hundreds  upon  them,  every  jolt  bring, 
ing  them  nearer  to  a  death  of  unknown  terror. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  firing  of  the  gun  and 
the  procession  is  in  sight,  and  has  reached  the 
ground.  The  mandarin  is  accommodated  with 
a  temporary  mat-shed,  and  the  two  tumbrels, 
with  their  prisoners,  are  drawn  up  to  be  un- 
loaded ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  pale 
terror-stricken  faces  of  the  doomed  five  are  in 
full  view  of  the  crowd.  With  unnecessary 
violence  and  cruelty,  with  shouting  and  bustle 
and  noise,  they  are  hustled  down  from  the 
carts,  some  falling  on  their  feet,  some  on  their 
hand  and  knees,  and  with  a  soldier  to  each  (how 
merciless  these  soldiers  can  be  when  a  helpless 
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man  is  in  their  hands  !)  they  are  placed  side 
by  eide  close  to  the  left  of  the  mandarin's  tent. 
The  executioner  has  taken  up  hia  place  some 
twenty  yards  in  front,  and  a  course  is  kept 
clear  between  him  and  the  mandarin  by  a 
posse  of  about  a  dozen  soldiers.  He  is  a  big 
burly  man,  with  a  fat,  jolly-looking  face,  wears 
a  yellow  apron,  and  an  ofBcial  hat,  and  carries 
an  instrument  more  like  a  heavy  chopper  than 
a  sword.  A  second  executioner,  similarly 
dressed  and  equipped,  stands  at  his  side  with 
one  or  two  assistants. 

No  particular  order  seems  to  be  observed 
in  the  selection  of  the  prisoners  for  execution, 
and  the  torture  of  suspense  is  added  to  their 
sufferings,  as  they  know  not  whose  turn  may 
be  first  or  whose  last.  Their  five  pale  faces — 
already  with  the  death-sweat  upon  them — 
stand  out  like  statues  against  the  dark  crowd. 
Frozen  horror  is  chiselled  on  their  counten- 
ances, as  they  stare  fixedly  over  tbe  heads  of 
the  people  and  seem  to  be  seeing  ghostly  visions 
in  space ;  or  look  wildly  up  to  where  the 
executioner  stands  ready  for  his  task. 

One  face  in  particular  I  shall  never  forget. 
It  was  of  a  young  fellow  about  twenty-five. 
The  nose  was  aquiline,  and  the  features  of  an 
intellectual  cast.  The  nostrils  were  dilated, 
the  mouth  partly  opened,  and  the  chin  thrust 
forward.  The  countenance  was  ashy  pale,  and 
the  eyes,  starting  from  their  sockets,  seemed 
to  contemplate  some  scene  of  horror.  His  hair 
streamed  back  from  his  forehead  as  if  blown 
by  a  breeze,  just  as  if  the  bead,  already 
severed  and  alone,  were  flying  along  through 
space. 

Without  any  signal  the  first  is  rudely  seized — 
he  is  the  Mongol  and  has  stolen  a  horse — and 
facing  him  for  a  moment  to  the  mandarin  in 
his  tent,  he  is  turned  swiftly  round  and  with 
feet  in  irons  and  arms  bound  behind  his  back, 
tries  to  walk  or  hop  with  both  feet,  to  keep 
pace  with  those  who  drag  him  along  to  where 
the  executioner  stands.  Made  to  kneel,  his 
thighs  are  pressed  tight  against  his  calves,  his 


head  brought  forward  and  chin  strapped  up  to 
tighten  the  skin  of  the  neck.  An  assistant 
then  catches  the  pigatil  and  pulls  it  forward, 
another  keeping  the  body  in  position  from  be- 
hind. All  is  ready,  and  no  groan  or  sound 
has  escaped  the  piiooner's  lips.  The  ex- 
ecutioner then  does  his  work.  First  smacking 
the  outstretched  neck  with  the  palm  of  the 
left  hand,  he  gives  vent  to  a  loud  and  savage 
"  Yah  !  "  which  seems  to  convert  him  for  the 
moment  into  a  demon,  and  lifting  the  chopper 
as  high  as  his  head  let  it  fall  upon,  rather 
than  strikes,  the  victim's  neck.  The  head, 
pulled  upon  by  the  pigtail  seems  to  shoot  off 
from  tho  trunk  and  rolls  over  and  over  several 
yards  in  front,  tbe  eyes  being  closed  and  death 
bt'iug  apparently  instantaneous.  Proudly 
then  tho  executioner  struts  round,  with  arms 
akimbo,  and  a  smile  of  conscious  merit  on  his 
big  fat  face,  which  looks  up  for  the  admiration 
of  the  crowd. 

The  second  is  a  stout  fellow.  Like  most  of 
the  others  he  has  been  a  highway  robber,  but 
his  face  betrays  unspeakable  fear.  The  cords 
which  bind  him  have  cut  into  his  arm,  so 
cruelly  have  they  been  drawn.  After  him 
comes  the  young  fellow  before  mentioned. 
His  eyes  have  been  strained  on  the  two 
preceding  victims.  He  has  seen  their 
bodies  drop  lifeless  to  the  ground,  and  heard 
twice  the  swish  of  the  chopper  as  it  clave 
their  necks.  When  his  turn  comes  he  closes 
his  eyes.  They  hustle  him  along  like  the  rest, 
and  as  he  kneels  he  pleads  "  Kuai  sha  !  Kuai 
slia  !  "  (kill  me  quickly).  Be  lives  eternities 
in  those  few  moments. 

Then  comes  the  fourth  and  then  the  last. 
Poor  wretch,  he  has  lived  his  own  death  four 
times  over,  not  knowing  each  time  if  be  might 
be  the  next.  He  is  utterly  exhausted  and 
almost  fainting.  They  attempt  to  drag  him 
along  as  ruthlessly  as  the  rest,  but  hia  strength 
is  gone.  He  tries  to  keep  pace  with  his 
manacled  feet  by  hopping  and  shuffling,  but 
falls  with  his  face  to  the  ground  in  sheer 
exhaustion.     They    lilt   him  up  and    literally 
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carry  hira  along.  Hia  body  is  limp  and  life- 
less, and  he  ia  quite  unable  to  kneel.  An 
assistant  comes  fortrard  and,  planting  his 
foot  on  bis  back,  draws  bim  np  with  a 
jerk  by  means  of  the  cords  which  bind  him. 
When  they  attempt  to  strap  hia  chin,  his  head 
•falls  back  over  his  shoulders.  Four  men  are 
holding  him  up  while  the  executioner,  first 
making  a  blood  mark  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  on  his  neck,  to  mark  the  spot  to  aim  at, 
gives  his  preliminary  yell,  and  bringing  down 
the  blade,  puts  an  end  to  the  poor  fellow's 
agonies.  Probably  they  had  ceased  long  be- 
fore, however.  The  heads  are  then  strung 
together  on  a  pole,  the    bodies  buried  almost 


where  they  lie,  to  be  exhumed  by  the  dogs  on 
the  morrow,  and  the  bend-bearer,  making  his 
way  leisurely  among  the  crowd,  with  an 
occasional  "  by  your  leave,"  carries  his  burden 
to  their  new  resting-place  in  some  conspicu- 
ous spot  in  the  city,  occasionally  dumping 
them  down  in  the  dust  as  he  goes  along. 

The  people  disperse  to  their  houses  and 
work— the  mother  to  her  home  and  the  labourer 
to  his  fields.  No  pulse  has  beat  the  faster, 
no  pillow  will  be  any  the  less  soft,  for  the 
witnessing  of  the  sufferiuga  of  five  fellow- 
creaturea.  Before  the  sun  sets  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  topic  of  conversation,  and  become  the 
mere  unchrouicled  incident  of  a  day. 


OF  GLOBE-TROTTERS. 


The  globe-trotter,  ns  a  mark  for  gentle  satire 
and  criticism,  is  by  no  means  a   recent   inven- 
tion— doubtless   the  very   first  appearance  of 
the  species  evoked,  in  the  regions  he  frequent- 
ed,   those   mixed   feelings    with    which  his  (or 
her)  appearance  is  greeted  at  the  present  day. 
It  wonld  be  hard,    to   define  at  what  period  of 
history  globe-trotting,  as   a  science  or  occupa- 
tion, actually  began.     When  Cain,  after  slaying 
Lis  brother,  went   out   into  the   world   without 
any  particular  object   in   view,  he    was  proba- 
bly,  the   first   ancestor   of  the  breed  ;   Ishraael 
too,  whose  hand  was  against  every  man,  added 
a  feature  which   to-day  belongs    largely   to  the 
type  ;    Odysseus,  Aeneas,  Pliny,  and  Peter   the 
Hermit    were  represeutative  globe-trotter   of 
their  respective  days  ;  and  the  wandering  Jew's 
mythical  character  would  seem  to  be  built  up 
of  all  the  scattered  attributes  of  the  idle  ram- 
blers who  "did  "   Europe   in  the  Middle  A^'es. 
In  those  good  old   days   the  luxuries  of   travel 
were    necessarily   few  and    comfort  unknown  ; 
gnidc.books  were  not,  and  the  only  "  places  of 
interest "     usually    shown    to    wayfarers   con- 
sisted   of    the     stocks     and     the     gaol.      But 
other  inducements   to   brave  the   perils  of  field 
and    flood    were   never  wanting,    and — to  take 
one  notable  instance — the  Crudades  will  remain 
to   all  timo    as  a    monument  to  the  energy  and 
advertising  genius   of  the   tourist  agencies  of 
their  period.     The   knights-erraut  of  chivalry 
were  simply  tourists — with  a  ridiculous  excuse 
for  leaving  their  houses — a  man  went  about  in 
those    days    collecting     Saracens'     heads    and 
maidens  in  distress,  just  as  to-day  he  goes  in 
for    bronzes   or    blue   and    white.     Lancelot's 


expenses  wore  naturally  less  than  Smith's 
— in  fact  he  never  paid  for  anything — but 
his  real  object  was  the  same — globe-trotting,  to 
wit. 

The  ever-genial  author  of  the   "  Sentimental 
Journey" — a  traveller  himself,   mark  you,  but 
no  objectless  devourer  of  time  and  distance, — 
divides  in  his  days  the  genus  globe-trotter  into 
three   species — which  classification    still  holds 
good,  as  far  as  it  goes.     Says  he  :  "  Tour  idle 
people  that  leave  their  native  country  and  go 
abroad,  do  so  for  some  reason  or  reasons  which 
may    be    derived    from    one    of   these    general 
causes:   1,    Infirmity  of  Body,  2,  Imbecility  of 
Mind, or  3,  Inevitable  Necessity  "  —  an  assertion 
somewhat  sweeping    but,  in    the  main,    justifi- 
able. Things  have  altered,  of  course,  since  those 
lines   were   written — with  the   advent  of  rail- 
ways, etc.,   and  the  invention    of  millionaires, 
"putting  a  girdle   round  the    world"  has   be- 
come  a  fashionable   pursuit.     Yet  the  fashion 
is  but  a  form  of  mental    weakness,  —  now  as  in 
Sterne's  day.     It   is  soothing  for   such  of  us 
whose  presence  on   these  shores  is  due  to  (3), 
Inevitable    Necessity,    to  classify  our   nomadio 
vinitors  under  1,  or  2,  as  may  seem  best  to  us. 
But  even  as  there  be  rats  and  rats,  the  genus 
globe-trotter  is  in  these  times  subdivisible  into 
many  species   and     varieties — amongst  whom 
tlie   loafer,   pure  and  simple,  is  probably   best 
beloved      of      mankind — your     hearty,     well- 
fed      Dives    without      hobbies      or     ulterior 
motive    in      his     wanderings.        In     Sterne's 
day     the     female    specimen    was     so   rare     as 
to     have      escaped     his      notice — a       notice 
which,  hud   she  been   then  as  she  is   to-day, 
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would  assuredly  hare  beeu  iu  bis  best  and 
moBt  forcible  mauner.  Heaven  preserve  jon 
from  your  independent  female  globe-trotter— 
and  more  especially  from  that  type  (becom- 
ing, alas !  every  day  more  numerous)  which 
penetrates  everywhere,  note-book  in  hand,  looks 
on  all  things,  sacred  and  common,  as  so  much 
"  copy."  A  passion  to  examine  the  remote 
corners  of  the  earth  has  become  in 
these  immodest  days  one  of  the  many  un- 
pleasant features  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  woman- 
kind— a  passion  rendered  the  more  evil  by 
its  keenness  for  rushing  into  print.  Be  their 
excuse  what  it  may — religion,  art,  or  scientific 
discoveries  (save  the  mark  !)  ;  be  the  writer  a 
Miss  Annie  Taylor,  a  Gordon  Gumming,  a 
Lady  Brassey,  or  a  Miss  Bird,  the  result  is 
the  same — a  painfully  surprised  public,  and  a 
book  where  grammar,  common-sense  and  truth 
are  equally  defied.  Wherein  lies  the  germ  of 
this  horrid  and  widespread  cacoethes  ?  Is  it 
in  the  modern  female's  longing  lo  assert  her 
"  rights  "  and  her  capabilities  in  the  face  of 
her  male  oppressor  ?  Is  it  simple  vanity,  or 
the  still  more  feminine  v'rtue  of  representing 
things  as  they  are  not  ?  Who  shall  say  ? 
The  desire  of  the  globe-trotter  to  button- 
hole mankind,  and  tell  the  story  of  bis 
wanderings,  is  an  ancient  human  failing — 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  first 
mental  pabulum  given  us  in  youth  is  the 
result  thereof;  but  the  books  of  the  modern 
lady  explorer  have  added  new  terrors  to 
existence. 


Sterne  had  observed  in  his  day  the  wav  of 
the  note-taking  chiel,  for  of  "Tristram  Shandy" 
he  says: — "  Now  I  think  it  very  much  amies 
"that  a  man  cannot  go  quietly  through  a 
"  town  and  let  it  alone  when  it  does  not 
"  meddle  with  him,  but  that  he  mast  be 
"  turning  about  and  drawing  his  pen  at  every 
"  kennel  he  crosses  over,  merely — o'  my 
"  conscience — for  the  sake  of  drawing  it."  To 
what  a  nicety  does  this  description  agree  with 
the  making  of  the  modern  book  of  travel  ! 
Oh  !  Miss  Bird,  you  and  your  class  have  a  deal 
to  answer  for — the  myriad  simple  memories 
of  stay-at-home  British  spinsters  filled  with 
distorted  facts ;  things  seem  by  your  untrained 
eyes  and  represented  by  your  unphilosophic 
minds.  How  many  years  of  accurate  observa- 
tion are  needed  to  undo  the  work  of  one  such 
book  as  the  "Golden  Chersonese" — which 
every  settler  in  those  regions  has  been  cursing 
at  his  ease,  since  it  appeared — or  of  those 
"Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan" — unbeaten  only 
for  impudence  ?  Verily,  there  should  be  legis- 
lation in  these  matters. 

And  we,  in  the  ontlands  which  the  globe- 
trotter frequents,  have  but  the  resource  of 
lying  to  him  when  he — or  she — maketh  a 
book — a  poor  resource,  though  better  than 
none.  And  it  is  probably  partly  through 
jealously  of  his  freedom  and  full  purse,  but 
more  because  we  know  that  we  and  our  lives  are 
at  the  point  of  his  wild  pen,  that  we  meet  the 
globe-trotter  with  caution,  and  speak  of  him 
with  gentle  irony. 


DOG  DAYS  ON  A  RAFT. 


FKOM   KAITING   TO   YACHOW. 


•'  You'll  never  be  able  to  do  it  "  was  the 
emphatic  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  teacher, 
when  the  project  was  mooted,  the  reason 
therefore  being  that  "  nobody  ever  goes  that 
way — they  go  overland  in  chairs — all  great 
men  do."  Since  we  are  not  "  great  men," 
neither  are  willing  to  accept  as  impossible  a 
thing  that  has  not  been  attempted,  we  decided 
to  go  that  way,  and  aet  about  secaring  a 
raft. 

At  the  point  opposite   the   city   of  Kaiting, 
where,  in  the  presence  of  the  celebated  statue 
of  Buddha,  cut  into   the  cliff  face  that  at  this 
point   towers   above   the   river   Min,   from  the 
north,   and  the  Tung  and  Ta  rivers,  from  the 
west,  mingle  their  waters  in  a  mad  rush  to  join 
old  Father  Yangtze  at  Sui-fu,  boat  navigation, 
westward,  bat  for  a  short  distance,  becomes  im- 
possible.    The   rivers  are  swift,  shallow,  and 
capriciong,   for  even  the    flit-bottomed  nonde- 
script  craft  of    all  kinds    that    do    duty  for 
boats  in  Szechwan  ;  yet,  as  a  means  of  transit 
for  goods,  any   waterway   is   too   important  to 
be  overlooked    where    coolie  carriers  are  the 
only  alternative.     Bamboos  are  everywhere  in 
profusion,  providing  a  material    well  adapted 
for  the  form  this  inland  navigation  has  as.-iurn- 
ed,  being  light,  pliable,  capable  of  great  resist. 
ance,  and  cheap.     Seventy  feet  in  length  by 
twelve  in  width  was  the  construction  brought 
round    to  the  river  gate  for  our   inspection. 
Length  had  been  joined  to  length  of  the  large- 
sized  bamboo,  till  the  full  length  required  was 
Becnred.     The  smaller  and  forward   ends  had 
been  heated  and  turned  upward  into  a  kind  of 


prow,  sufficient  width  being  gained  by  lashing 
length  to  length  with  bamboo  withes.  Along 
the  centre  of  the  raft,  for  nearly  its  fall 
length  and  about  three-fifths  of  its  breadth, 
is  a  platform  raised  some  fifteen  inches  above 
the  deck,  on  which  all  goods  are  placed  so  as 
to  ensure  freedom  from  wetting,  a  serious 
menace  in  a  vessel  whose  single  row  of 
bamboos  is  at  once  keel  and  deck.  Our 
quarters  were  placed  amidships ;  and  con- 
sisted of  a  couple  of  bamboo  mats  stretched 
across  a  light  frame-work,  enclosing  a 
lattice-work  of  smaller  bamboos  some  six  feet 
long,  and  just  wide  enough  to  hold  two 
comfortably, — much  too  low  to  stand  upright 
in — a  box  for  a  table,  and  the  accommodation 
was  complete.  As  there  was  generally  an 
inch  or  more  of  water  on  the  deck, 
the  only  way  to  get  oat  of  our  bed-oabia 
was  to  dispense  with  all  foot  gear,  and  after 
the  example  of  the  crew,  do  our  toilet  as  well 
as  our  cooking  in  the  open  air,  and'vegetatc, 
generally,  for  the  time  the  voyage  lasted. 

A  heavy  ruin,  two  days  previously,  had 
converted  the  usually  swift  river  into  a 
raging  torrent ;  and  when  in  the  brightest  of 
Buulijjht,  and  with  some  misgiving  as  to  the 
outcome,  we  pushed  out  from  the  shelter  of 
the  wall  at  Kaiting,  the  current  took  charge 
of  the  craft,  and  carried  us  down  with  such 
velocity  that  any  hope  of  stopping  for  a  few 
miles  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  question.  Four 
men,  with  as  many  oars,  did  their  level  best 
to  reach  the  opposite  shore.  Eventually  we 
landed  at  the  tail-end  of  a  low,  saudy  island, 
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and,  finding  an  inside  creek,  began  to  push 
tbe  raft  agaiuat  the  current,  and  so  the  journey 
up  really  commenced. 

The  usual  method  of  navigating  18  for 
two  men  to  be  ia  the  water  pushing  and 
guiding  tho  raft,  while  the  other  two  are 
on  ebore  towing,  not  with  tbe  plaited 
bamboo  ropes,  so  much  in  use  on  the  lower 
river,  but  single  strips  of  green  bamboo  tied 
securely  so  as  to  form  a  long,  thin,  light  rope, 
easily  handled  and  easily  replaced.  With 
strenuous  effort  wo  gained  a  mile  ou  the 
original  starting- place  across  the  river,  and 
tlien  tied  up  to  await  the  convoy  of  rafts  with 
which  wo  were  to  travel.  Mutual  bolp  and 
protection  impel  these  men  to  travel  in  small 
fleets  of  from  four  to  ten  rafts,  so  that  at 
difficult  rapids  they  can  combine  the  crews 
and  do  what  singly  would  be  impossible. 
The  convoy  appeared  next  morning  and 
with  commendable  despatch  we  set  out. 
The  motion  of  a  raft  is  so  gentle  and 
gliding,  the  sense  of  safety  so  apparent,  that 
after  the  long  boat  ride  from  tho  coast,  where 
rocks  were  our  chief  foes  and  kept  us  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  it  was  a  welcome  relief  to 
be  able  to  run  upon  a  rock  and  take  no  harm. 

Past  the  mouth  of  the  duaky-browa  Tung, 
whose  waters  sweep  round  the  foot  of  giant 
Mount  0,  we  found  the  Ya  clearer,  and  quieter, 
and  the  adjacent  country  prosperous  and 
highly  cultivated. 

Fishing  in  all  its  forms  is  here  carried  on 
with  vigor  by  the  farmers  in  the  slack  seasons. 
Tiny  rafts  of  half-a-dozen  bamboos  with  a 
couple  of  men  and  a  row  of  cormorants,  or  the 
same  kind  of  vessel  with  father  and  son,  tho 
coimoraut  being  replaced  by  the  other,  a 
restless  uneasy  creature  whose  use  was  less 
obvious  than  the  cormorants  to  our  eyes. 
Scoop  nets  and  long  lines,  with  hundreds  of 
books  attached,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  tbe  river,  are  also  much  in  vogue. 
And  tho  angler,  too,  is  not  absent,  though 
liis  success  is  a  marvel.     A  hastily  prepared 


bamboo  rod,  with  a  coarse  line,  and,  if  the 
fishing  be  done  from  the  shore,  half-a-dozen 
rods  are  stuck  into  tbe  bank,  and  the  angler 
oversees  the  operations  rather  than  enjoys 
the  sport.  Sport,  in  the  abstract,  is  a 
meaningless  sound  to  a  Chinaman  up  here. 
More  often,  however,  the  shallow  river  com> 
pels  the  angler  to  seek  the  deeper  holes  in 
the  centre  of  the  stream — a  very  amusing 
picture,  as  unique  as  interesting.  Airily 
clad  in  a  big  straw  hat  and  a  pair  of 
sandals,  also  of  straw — protection  for  extre- 
mities from  Bun  and  stones — wrapped  around 
by  the  soft  clinging  atmosphere  of  Szochwan, 
deepened  by  distance,  a  basket  for  his  prey 
slung  across  his  shoulder,  the  rod  grasped  in 
the  right  hand,  and  clumsy  reel  for  manipulat- 
ing line  in  the  left — your  angler  stands, 
patient,  original — perhaps  the  original — Izaak 
Walton,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ! 

The  further  west  one  goes,  tho  freer  and 
friendlier  the  people  become.  Poor  they  are, 
and  a  little  curious  —only  healthily  so,  however, 
always  respectful,  so  that  travelling  here  is  a 
vast  improvement  in  that  respect  from  the 
lower  river,  especially  east  of  Ichang. 

Tbe  hills  are  wonderfully  attractive, — being 
clothed  with  grass  and  foliage,  —whenever  a 
foothold  is  possible. 

Raft  travelling  is  to  be  commended  in  fine 
weather,  but  when  the  change  comes,  then 
look  out  !  One  sight  we  retired  to  the  deep 
bass  of  reverberating  thunder,  and  the  boatmen 
went  round  making  everything  snug  before  all 
became  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  storm. 
At  length  it  broke  upon  us  in  all  the  fury  of 
a  mountain  region.  Quick,  blinding  lightning, 
heavy  continuous  thunder,  a  dead  atmosphere, 
and  then,  without  warning,  a  sudden  gust,  to  be 
succeeded  by  more  fui'ious  blasts,  and  the  rain 
beat  down  in  a  fell  torrent.  Our  overhead  mats, 
soaked  through,  became  too  heavy  for  tho 
ftame,  and  so  settled  down  in  the  middle,  con- 
verting the  roof  into  a  great  funnel  that  in 
turn  poured  the  water  down  upon  the  bed  and 
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us.  Escape  we  could  not — the  bed  quickly 
became  another  fuunel,  only  there  seemed  to 
be  DO  discharges.  With  what  patience  and 
philosophy  we  could  summon,  we  lay  and 
waited  for  the  day.  Daylight  revealed  to  us  a 
condition  of  things  only  possible  where  the 
mountains  are  so  near  the  river,  that  an  imme- 
diate discharge  of  surplus  water  ia  made  direct 
into  the  stream.  A  thousand  rills  and  torrents 
made  the  hillsides  vocal,  while  the  river,  that 
only  a  few  hours  ago  was  nearly  clear  and  fairly 
tranquil,  was  now  a  dirty  forbidding  brown,  and 
a  perfect  sea  of  billows  all  along  its  centre,  while 
at  the  side  the  waves  lapped  the  shore  and 
soughed  like  the  rising  tide  of  an  ocean.  Instead 
of  being  on  the  towing-path,  we  were  now  in  a 
cornfield,  15  feet  above  last  night'u  level,  pain- 
fully toiling  against  an  increaaiug  current  to  Sime 
place  where  mooring  would  be  safer,  when, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  our  tow-line 
parted  and,  minus  half  our  crew,  we  wore  soon 
shifting  rapidly  down  and  out  into  the  awful 
rush  of  the  mid-river  torrent,  to  inevitable 
catastrophe.  The  boatmen,  however,  kept  their 
heads  and  guidtd  the  raft  towards  a  jutting 
point  of  land  that  would  ensure  an  easier 
current  on  the  further  side  of  it  ;  and  here  the 
plucky  captain,  taking  the  mooiing  rope  in  hi* 
grasp,  made  a  leap  for  the  shore.  Falling  short 
of  it  he  scrambled  along  through  the  brush 
and  choking  water,  now  up  among  the  trees 
and  bushes,  and,  planting  his  feet  against  a 
atone,  tried  to  bring  the  raft  to  a  stand,  but  she 
had  too  much  way  on,  and  disdainfully  plucked 
him  from  his  holding,  dragged  him  into  the 
river,  where,  almost  choked,  gasping  and  sput- 
tering, brave  fellow  that  he  was,  he  had  to  let 
go  the  rope  to  avoid  drowning.  Ai^aiu  our 
crew  was  diminished  by  a  half,  and  with  him 
our  last  hope  seemed  to  go.  But  the  fellow  at 
the  stern  oar — that  serves  for  both  steering  and 
propelling  in  turn — kept  steady,  and  put  her 
head  towards  the  shore  where  all  the  farmers 
were  out  scooping  in  the  little  fish  that  had 
sought  shelter  in  the  gra.s8,  at  the  rising  of  the 
river.     By  dexterous  handling,  the  raft  neared 


the  shore,  and  seizing  the  mooring  rope  we 
threw  it  to  a  countryman  with  a  shout — "  Here 
put  this  round  that  stone,  quisk — we'll  give 
you  lots  of  cash  ;  "  he  made  a  grab  and  caught 
the  rope,  but  in  so  doing  dropped  something 
from  his  hand  and  knocked  his  hat  off;  and,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and  foar,  wo 
could  but  notice  the  force  of  habit  in  the  follow. 
Before  passing  the  rope  over  the  stone,  heedless 
ofour  urgent  shouts,  carefulJoha  stooped,  picked 
up  his  things,  put  his  hat  on,  placed  the  other 
article  in  his  girdle,  and  then  attended  to  our 
request.  During  this  vexatious  delay  we  almost 
lost  the  little  advantage  gained,  and  should 
certainly  have  gone  to  pieces  in  a  tremendous 
rapid  at  the  foot  of  a  cliflf  a  little  below,  but 
juHt  then  the  fellow  who  had  jumped  ashore 
came  running  up  and  seiz' d  the  rope,  which, 
between  them,  they  secured,  and  so  saved  ua 
from  the  flood. 

About  forty  li  below  Yachow  is  one  of  the 
pritiiest  little  gorges  to  be  mot  with  in  all 
tbe  journey  from  the  seaboard.  The  river  takes 
thiuo  sudden  turns,  and  fljws  through  almotjt 
perpendicular  walls  at  some  places  with  a 
couple  of  waterfalls  and  an  island,  well  wooded, 
tenanted  with  the  usual  temple  and  priests, 
who  levy  a  tax  for  the  services  rendered  to 
the  raftsmen,  by  their  control  of  the  local 
water  demons.  Three  guns  are  fired,  and  this 
ensures  a  safe  passage  at  the  point  whore  a 
somowhat  dilEcult  crossing  h*8  to  ba  mudo. 
.This  much  miiy  be  said  for  one's  experience — • 
one  gun  proved  to  be  refractory,  and  failed  to 
go  off,  and  sure  enough  one  of  our  rafts  was 
carried  down  the  river,  ergo  : — 

From  this  point  the  progress  was  irritatingly 
slow,  and  we  were  glad  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Yachow  wall«. 

The  city  ia  picturesquely  built,  circled,  and 
bold  clear-cut  mountains,  at  the  point  where 
all  navigation  ceases. 

Beiug-the  centre  of  the  tea  trade  as  well  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  further  Sz^chwan, 
North-western  Yunnan,  and  Tibet,  it  may  form 
the  subject  of  a  later  letter. 
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On  the  coast  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Che- 
kiacg,  at  the  south  end  of  the  bay  of  Hangchow, 
and  around  the  little  stretch  of  land  which 
locks  in  the  latter,  lies  a  group  of  small  islands 
of  the  existence  of  which  European  navigators 
scarcely  knew  anything  up  to  1840.  After 
that  time,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
occupation  by  the  English  during  the  Opium 
War,  as  well  as  after,  it  became  one  of  the  best 
known  parts  of  China,  and  was  most  minutely 
explored.  Europeans  have  given  it  the  name 
of  the  Chusan  Archipelago,  which  name  is 
derived  from  the  principal  island,  Chon-shau, 
corrupted  into  Chusan.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  exact  number  of  the  islands ;  the 
most  of  them  are  so  small  that  they  do  not 
even  invite  the  fishermen  to  live  upon  them,  and 
even  the  larger  ones  are  in  area  not  more  than 
five  English  square  miles,  except  the  principal 
island,  Chusan.  Their  formation  consists  of 
quartz,  trachyte,  porphyry,  sand-stone,  and 
granite,  and  their  stratification  shows  often 
quite  plainly  the  violence  of  the  catastrophe 
from  which  they  received  their  present  form. 
Chusan  itself  is  situated  under  30  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  extends  about  28  English    miles 


from  the  north-west  to  south-east,  and  has 
a  width  of  about  12  English  miles.  To  the 
south  lies  the  city  of  Tiug-hai,  where  the 
highest  District  Magistrate  has  his  yameii.  In 
the  Chinese  administrative  system  the  Chusan 
Archipelago  has  the  rank  of  a  chi-U-ting,  that 
is,  of  an  independent  sub-prefecture,  and  be- 
longs to  the  larger  seat  of  government,  whose 
capital  is  the  treaty  port  of  Ningpo.  As  to 
the  amount  of  the  population  in  China,  it  is 
at  all  times  very  risky  to  make  a  statement.  Of 
two  auihors  (Bishop  George  Smith  and  Mr. 
Fauvel),  both  of  whom  are  considered  to  know 
the  Chusan  Archipelago  well,  the  one  estimates 
the  population  of  Chusan  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  (120,000),  the  other  at  one 
million  (1,000,000).  The  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  live  by  fishing,  as  well  as  by 
agriculture,  which  in  the  very  fertile  valleys 
and  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills  is  carried  on 
with  great  zeal.  Between  Ningpo  and  Tinghai 
there  exists  a  very  lively  trade. 

Chusan  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  as 
already  mentioned,  from  1840  to  1845,  with  an 
interruption  of  eight  months,  and  twenty-one 
million      dollars      were     paid     for     it    after 
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the  Opintn  War.  During  all  thia  time 
the  people  hiid  the  opportanity  to  test 
the  value  of  English  admiDistration  and 
justice.  The  effects,  however,  were,  as  an 
English  missionnry,  who  lived  on  the  island 
in  1845,  reports,  that  the  well-to-do  Chinese 
retreated  to  the  mainland  and  that  the  desire 
to  have  a  domestic  government  was  pre- 
eminent. 

The  archipelago  has,  however,  a  particular 
importance  for  the  Buddhistic  world,  especial- 
ly on  account  of  a  little  island  quite  close  to 
the  east,  near  the  open  sea.  It  has  been  chosen 
for  the  teachings  of  ^akyamuni  and  as  one  of 
the  principal  sanctuaries  in  the  Far  East. 
This  small  island,  Pootoo,  is  well  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Nirigpo  and  Shanghai,  and 
is  often  visited  by  thera.  It  is  situated  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Chasan,  is  girdled  by  rocks,  and 
is  about  seven  kilometers  long  and  two  kilome- 
ters wide.  As  the  archipelago  ia  not  open  to 
regular  steam  traflSc,  the  traveller  is  obliged 
to  use  a  Chinese  junk  from  Ningpo.  In  this 
way,  I,  accompanied  by  two  friends,  visited 
Pootoo  in  the  spring  of  1891.  On  the  16th  of 
May,  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  left 
the  little  fishing  town,  Chcuhai,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yung  River,  about  20 
kilometers  from  Ningpo.  We  had  tried  in 
vain,  in  the  morning,  whilst  a  strong  north 
wind  was  blowing,  to  make  an  exode  through 
the  narrow  passage  with  our  Chinese  sailing- 
boat.  The  sea  was  high,  and  our  boat,  about 
10  metres  long,  having  on  it  a  small  shed  of 
wood  and  mats,  was  simply  a  plaything  for 
the  billows.  At  about  half-p^st  seven  a.m. 
we  reached  Tinghai,  in  beautiful  weather,  after 
a  night  spent  very  disagreeably,  and  sailed  on 
a  smooth  and  glassy  sea  along  the  south  edge 
of  Chusan.  To  our  right,  numberless  small 
hilly  islands  emerged  from  the  waters,  which 
were  mostly  bare,  rarely  inhabited,  and  still 
more  rarely  cultivated.  The  archipelago  re- 
sembles here  an  inundated  mountain  region  of 
which  the   summits   project  from  the  sea.     At 


two  o'clock  we  arrived  at  a  small  bay  near 
Pootoo,  and  stepping  on  shore  we  stood  on  a 
foot-path  made  of  boulders  which  led  upwards 
from  the  shore  to  the  hills.  Near  the  landing- 
place  is  a  wooden  portal  with  the  inscription 
"  All  go  over  (to  the  Nirvana)  in  the  ship  of 
mercy."  We  soon  reached  the  Temple  of  the 
White  Lotusi,  accepted  the  friendly  invitation 
which  the  priests  extended  to  us,  and  took 
quarters  there.  We  then  went,  without  los- 
ing time,  to  explore  the  lovely  island. 

We  first  visited  one  of  the  two  principal 
temples,  named  Pu-chi-ssi,  about  3  kilome- 
tres to  the  north.  We  reached  it  by  a 
wide  foot-path  which  led  na  through 
luxurious  groves  of  gigantic  camphor  and 
celtis  trees.  I  must  refrain  from  a  description 
of  the  extensive  and  very  well  kept  temple 
gronndn,  with  their  water-basins  and  high 
arched  stone-bridges,  their  pavilions  with  their 
stone  tablets,  their  gigantic  halls  and  the  num- 
berless wooden  idols.  It  would  need  a  special 
essay,  if  I  wished  to  give  to  my  readers  a 
somewhat  distinct  picture  of  a  large  Buddhist 
temple  in  China.  Whoever  wishes  to  know 
more  about  it,  I  would  refer  to  Chapter  15  of  Dr. 
Edkins'  "Chinese  Buddhism,"  where  he  es- 
pecially describes  the  temples  of  Pootoo.  But  I 
will  give  on  another  page  some  historical  dates 
and  more  facta  about  the  holy  island  of  Pootoo 
which  are  left  out  by  Dr.  Edkins  and  which 
are,  as  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  published  for 
the  foreign  reader.  I  have  token  them  from  a 
Chinese  chr  oiiicle,  which  appeared  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  under  the  title  of 
"  Description  of  the  Temples  of  Pootoo,  in  the 
Southern  Sea,  as  restored  under  Imperial 
Authority." 

According  to  this  work  the  devotion  of  the 
island  to  Buddhistic  culture  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century,  and  to  bo  exact, 
the  year  945  A  D.,  when  the  temple  of  Pu-ohi- 
Bsi  was  founded,  was  the  beginning  of  its  spe- 
cial religious  history.  Pootoo  has  become,  in 
the  course  of  time,  one  of  the  four  great  centres 
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of  Baddhiam  in  East  Asia,  and  ifs  name  is  pro- 
nonnced  with  reverence  from  the  isles  of  Japan 
to  the  deserts  of  Mongolia.  The  fonr  sites  of 
Baddhist  worship  are  Oraei-shan,  iu  the  pro- 
vince of  Szechwan,  which  is  dedicated  to  Bo- 
dhisattwa  Samantabhadra,  or,  as  its  Chinese 
name  means,  "universal  salvation,"  to  P'q- 
hsien,  Wn-t'ai-shan,  in  the  province  of  Shansi, 
dedicated  to  Maiijajri,  or  in  Chinese,  Wcn-shn, 
Chia-hna-shan,  in  the  province  of  Anbwei,  dfdi- 
cated  to  Ti-tsang-wang,  and  the  island  of  P'n- 
to-shan,  dedicated  to  Avalokitesvara,  or  in 
Chinese,  Kuan-yin,  as  protecting  saint. 
All  these  imaginary  personifications  are  quite 
strange  to  the  primitive  Indian  Buddhism. 
They  originated  in  later  literature,  and  were 
developed  and  changed  on  Chinese  soil.  The 
Ti-tsang-wang,  who  saves  souls  from  hell, 
seems  to  be  an  entirely  Chinese  or  Siamese 
product.  As  to  age,  Pootoo,  as  a  centre  of 
Buddhistic  culture,  occupies  rather  the  last 
than  the  first  place  of  the  four  sacred  moun- 
tains. Already,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  temple  was  erected  on  Omei-shan, 
and  the  relics  of  Wu-t'ai-shan  are  still  older. 
About  Chiu-hua-shan  I  do  not  know  the  dates  ; 
but  in  importance  the  island  of  Pootoo  is  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  three  others,  and  many 
consider  it  the  most  famous  meeting-place  for 
Buddhist  priests  in  all  Chiua.  It  is,  as  we 
have  said  already,  dedicated  to  Kuan-yin,  the 
"goddess  of  great  pity."  The  name  of  the 
goddess  is  a  translatiou  from  the  North-Iudian 
Bodbisattva  AvalokiteQ^ara,  who  is  also  the 
protector  of  Tibet.  The  popular  conception  of 
this  post-classical  saint  has  changed  entirely 
through  Chinese  ideas  and  notions,  and  since 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  Kuan-yin, 
like  Pii-hsien,  on  Omei-shan,  has  become 
according  to  popular  belief,  a  powerful  goddess, 
a  gracious  fairy,  who  protects  the  mariner 
on  the  stormy  sea,  who  is  called  upon  by  the 
distressed  to  avert  misfortune,  and  to  whom 
women  sacrifice  in  order  to  secure  posterity. 
The    legend   tells   us   that    the   guddess   has 


come  down  from  Heaven,  spent  several  years  at 
Pootoo  to  explain  the  teachings  of  f^akya- 
muni,  to  convince  people  of  the  emptioeds  of 
things  and  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  the 
Nirvana.  From  what  time  the  island  has 
borne  the  so-called  holy  name  of  Pootoo,  whe- 
ther from  its  funndation  or  not,  I  cannot  say ; 
however,  it  seems  pretty  certain,  according  to 
the  chronicle,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  it  had  been  already  at  certain  times  in 
use.  Tiie  entire  name  in  Chinese  is  Po  i-toi- 
lo-chia,  or  in  the  ancient  pronunciation  Po-t5- 
la-ka,  a  paraphrase  of  the  Tibetan,  that  is  In- 
dian Po-ta-la-kn,  for  which  also  Potalaka  has 
been  in  use.  This  is  likewise  the  name  of  the 
holy  mountain  near  Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet, 
where  the  Dalai  Lama  resides.  As  Tibet  is  the 
favourite  land  of  Knan-yin  and  the  Dalai  Lama, 
her  living  incarnation,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  name  already  given  to  one  of  her  re- 
sidences should  be  also  given  to  the  new 
island  set  apart  to  htr  worship.  In- general, 
however,  this  Tibetan  name  is  considered  to 
be  transferred  from  the  old  Indian  Potala,  a 
river  port  on  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  probably 
the  Tattah  of  to-day.  Yet  I  do  not  consider 
this  explana  tion  of  its  origin  as  fully  proved, 
so  much  the  less  as  the  name  in  Chinese  is 
rendered  hsiao-pai-hua,  "small  white  flower," 
which  would  be  entirely  unintelligible  with 
this  derivation.  The  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  celebrat  d  word  Potala  is  still  an  op'^n  one. 

Let  ns  now  return  again  to  our  little  island 
intheChtisan  Archipelago.  Tli is  has  possessed, 
since  anciunt  limes,  two  principal  temples,  to 
which  all  the  other  smaller  shrines  with 
which  the  island  is  strewn  are  subordinate. 
They  are  the  so-called  "  Front  temple,"  with 
the  name  of  Puchi-  ssi  (that  is,  "Temple  for  the 
salvation  of  all  ")  and  the  "  Back  temple  "  or 
Fa-yii-ssi  that  is,  ("Temple  ot  the  rain  of  the 
law ")  or  the  "  Blessings  coming  from  the 
teachings  of  Buddha."  What  happened  to 
these  two  temples  forms  in  fact  the  history 
of  the  island. 
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III  ttie  second  year  of  Chen-ming,  of  the 
later  Liang  Dyuasty  (917  A.D  ),  a  Japanese 
priest  Clime  to  tbe  island,  our  chronicle  tells 
US,  having  the  uame  of  Hai-rgo  (that  is  "The 
pinnacle  of  wisdom  ").  He  brought  with  him 
a  picture  or  a  statue  of  Knan-jiu  from  the 
mountain  of  Wu-lai-shan,  in  the  province  of 
Shansi,  and  hid  it  in  the  home  of  a  peasant. 
This  latter  was  changfd  into  a  small  temple, 
anil  received  the  name  of  "Court  of  offerings,  to 
Kiiaii-yiii,"  as  she  did  not  wish  to  go  further. 
The  goddess  Lad  made  known  unmistakably 
her  desire  to  remain  in  the  island.  This 
modest  sLiiue  was  the  first  beginning  of  the 
imposing  temple  of  Pa-chi-ssi,  and  of  the 
whole  worship  of  the  island.  At  a  consider- 
sb'y  later  date  falls  the  foundation  of  the 
larger  and  more  beautiful  Fa-yii-ssi,  which  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  splendid  temples  of 
China.  Its  ori  gin  falls  in  the  year  1581,  at 
which  time  a  priest  from  the  mountain  of 
Omei  came  to  Pootoo  as  a  pilgrim,  and  was 
so  enchanted  by  the  place  that  he  remained 
there  and,  building  for  himself  a  hut  of  rushes, 
called  it  "  House  of  prayers  on  the  ocean  flood." 
From  such  modest  beginnings  both  of  these 
places  of  worship  grew  continually,  the  latter, 
however,  considerably  quicker,  than  the  for- 
mer. Through  public  benevolence,  through  the 
gifts  of  high  officials,  and  through  Imperial 
donations  of  splendid  temple  grounds,  the 
"Court  of  offerings  to  Kuan-yin"  and  the 
"  House  of  Prayers  on  the  ocean  flood"  were 
enlarged  by  adding  one  hall  afier  another,  and 
these  were  ornamented  with  high-sounding 
names.  But  the  more  celebrated  the  holy 
island  became,  so  much  the  more  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  outer  world,  bringing  with 
it  also  many  disasters.  The  Emperor  Hung, 
wn,  the  founder  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  who 
himself  was  brought  up  in  a  Buddhist  temple, 
persecuted  in  1388  the  priests  of  (^ikyamani, 
showing  terrible  hatred  to  them.  He  caused 
the  temples  at  Pootoo  to  be  burned  down  by  a 
Prince,  and  its  inhabitants  to  be  transplanted 


to  the  mainland.  But  when  his  wrath  had 
passed  away,  everything  was  restored  and 
made  more  beautiful  than  before.  But  in  the 
year  1554  new  enemies,  in  the  shape 
of  Japanese  pirates,  made  their  appear- 
ance,  from  whose  invasions,  at  that  time 
the  Chinese  coast  had  much  to  suffer. 
Except  the  statue  of  Knan-yin,  which  was 
safely  brought  to  Tinghai,  all  the  buildings 
with  their  contents  were  robbed  or  burnt 
down.  This  disaster  was  repeated  in  the  year 
1599,  and  the  temple  founded  by  the  priest 
from  Omei,  which  had  quickly  expanded  and 
flourished,  was  destroyed.  With  the  help  of 
the  Emperor  Wan-li,  however,  everything  was 
again  restored  in  the  following  years,  and  the 
time  succeeding  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  seems  to  have  been  u  peaceful  one  for 
the  island,  notwithstanding  the  struggles 
which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty.  The  years  intervening  between 
1605  to  1607  we  may  call  the  flourishing 
period  of  Pootoo.  It  was  then  that  the 
principal  temples  were  invested  by  the 
Emperor  with  new  names.  The  "  Front 
temple"  received  the  name  of  Yung-shou-pu- 
to-shan-ssi,  that  is  "  The  temple  of  the  ever- 
lasting ages,"  on  Pootoo  Island,  and  for  the 
Back  temple,  Chen-hai-shan-ssi,  that  is, 
"  Temple  that  rules  the  sea." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  dynasty, 
in  the  middle  of  the  17  h  century,  appeared  a 
new  enemy,  who  is  for  us  of  a  particular 
interest.     The  chronicler  says  : — 

Although  in  the  time,  in  which  our  dynasty 
was  founded,  the  red-haired  men  brought 
trouble  to  the  stillness  of  our  temples,  the 
holy  (ire  of  devotion  was  fed  without  ceasing." 
Fanvel  supposes  that  the  legend  concerning 
the  robbery  of  a  bell  by  the  red-haired  people 
leferred  probably  to  the  Portuguese,  who  had 
since  1530  a  colony  in  Ningpo.  It  is, 
however,  not  to  be  doubted,  that  it  is  the 
Dutch  who  are  here  meant.  Tbe  Portuguese 
were   driven  out  of  Ningpo  already,  in  1545, 


and  one  conid  scarcely  call  them  red-haired 
men.  I  see  from  the  Chinese  work,  which 
I  have  consulted,  that  only  this  fair-haired 
people  can  be  meant.  In  the  legend  of  the 
bell,  which  is  also  told  here,  it  is  said  that  the 
robbers  took  the  bell  to  Java.  From  Euro- 
pean Bonrces  we  know  that  the  Dutch,  who 
bad  settled  in  Java  since  1596,  after  their 
expnlsion  from  Formosa  in  1661,  returned  to 
the  Chinese  const  with  hostile  intentions  to 
obtain  compensation  for  the  colony,  which 
was  snatched  from  them. 

As  the  legend  itself  tells  na,  in  1666  the  red- 
haired  men  invaded  the  island  with  the  inten- 
tion of  plundering  it.  They  took  with  them 
a  large  bell  from  Fa-yii-ssi,  which  was  cast  by 
one  of  the  abbots  with  bis  own  bands.  On 
account,  however,  of  its  great  weight  the  bell 
had  to  be  left  outside  the  city  (Batavia?)  and 
there  Bunk  gradnnlly  into  the  ground.  Sud- 
denly, in  1724,  a  noise  like  thunder  was  heard 
at  the  snme  place,  which  did  not  cease  by  day 
or  night  ;  the  people  were  astonished ;  they 
dug  into  the  sand  and  found  the  sunken  bell. 
As  soon  as  the  abbot  of  Pootoo  learned  the 
news,  he  had  negotiations  carried  on  through 
merchants  of  his  native  province  of  Fu-kien 
with  the  Dutch,  who  in  1729  brought  the  bell 
back  to  Namon,  an  island  lying  north  of  the 
treaty  port  of  Swatow.  Five  years  later, 
through  the  intervention  of  a  high  official,  the 
bell  was  taken  back  to  Pootoo,  after  it  had 
been  buried  more  than  sixty  years  in  the 
soil  of  a  foreign  land. 

Tn  case  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  the  story, 
this  visit  by  the  Dntcb  to  the  island  would 
take  place  nt  the  time  of  the  special  mission 
of  Van  Hoorn  from  Batavia  to  Peking ;  he 
landed  at  Foochow  in  1664  on  his 
return  from  the  Nnrth.  The  supposition, 
however,  seems  not  excluded  that  this  visit 
to  Pootoo  may  bavn  been  made  at  the  time 
of  one  of  the  expfditions  which  were  under, 
taken  by  the  Dutch  at  that  time  on  their  way 
either  from  or  to  Japan,  where  likewise   there 


was  a  Dutch  factory  ever  since  the   beginning 
of  the  17th  century. 

Pootoo,  however,  suffered  most  severely 
by  the  repeated  invasions  of  pirates,  who 
burnt  the  temples  and  took  with  them  every, 
thing  valuable.  In  consequence,  the  provincial 
government  at  last,  in  1672,  obliged  the 
priests  to  leave  the  island  and  settle  on  the 
mainland,  —  an  exile  whish  lasted  fully 
thirteen  years.  In  the  years  following  this 
period  new  additions  were  made  to  the 
temples  by  small  degrees,  through  gifts 
of  high  oiBcers  and  public  contributions. 
In  1700,  when  the  Emperor  Kang-b'si  was 
travelling  in  the  central  provinces  he  allotted 
a  sum  of  money  to  each  of  the  two 
principal  te  mples,  urged  the  abbots  to  be 
zealous  in  the  work  of  renovation,  and 
gave  to  the  temples  th  e  names  of  Poo-chi-ssi 
and  Fa-yii-ssi,  which  appellations  they  have 
kept  to  this  day.  At  the  same  time  they 
received  the  not  un  important  privilege 
of  an  order  to  procure  yellow  glazed  tiles 
from  the  Imperial  manufactory  at  Nanking 
and  to  use  them  for  the  construction  of 
the  temple  roofs.  Adorned  with  the  Impe- 
rial colour,  the  principal  buildings  are 
seen  glistening  in  the  sun  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Notwithstanding  these  gifts 
and  Imperial  favours,  the  restoration  did 
not  reach  its  definitive  completion  until 
in  1732,  when  the  Emperor  Yung-cheng,  in 
consequence  of  a  memorial  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  province  of  Chrkiang,  assigned 
a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  70,000  taels. 
With  the  expenditure  of  this  money  the  tem- 
ples seem  to  have  assumed  the  appearance  they 
have  to-day,  although,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  at  Fa-yii-ssi,  where  the  wood-work  and 
tiles  look  as  if  they  had  been  renewed  quite 
lately. 

The  other  temples  and  shrines,  largo  and 
small,  with  which  the  island  is  strewn,  offer, 
besides  their  enchanting  situation,  nothing  par- 
ticularly   calling    for    remark.      They    belong 
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mostly  to  that  class  of  moiiotonons  buildings, 
which   on  account   of  their   lack  of  durability 
attaiu   no   great  age,   are   often  destroyed  and 
easily  built  again.     The  temple  Pai-hna-sji,   in 
which    we    stayed,   is  one   of  the    larger    ones 
among  them,  and  owes  its  origin  to   a  military 
official  from  Tinghai,   who,   during  the   Ming 
Dynasty,  prayed  to  Kuan-yia  successfully   for 
posterity,  and    from   gratitude  spent  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  erection  of  a  temple.     This  be- 
came one   of  the  larger  establishtuents  of  the 
island  and  was  finished  in  1613.     The  buildings 
of  to-day  are,  however,  all  of  a  much  more  recent 
date.     One  ot  the  oldest  monuments  of  Pootoo 
is  the  so-called  "  Pagoda  of  the  Crown  Prince  " 
(Tai-tsi-t'a),    as    mentioned    by    Dr.    Edkins' 
("Chinese Buddhism,"  p.  263),  who  says  that  it 
was  erected  in  honour  of  the  Ming   Emperor 
Wan-li  (1573  to  1620),  who  as  Crown  Prince 
had  done  much  for  the  island.     The  Chinese 
chronicle,  however,  tells  us  difiForently.   Accord- 
ing to  it  the   pagoda    was    built   daring    the 
reign   of  the    Emperor    Fohan-Timur   of  the 
Yuan  Dynasty  as  long  ago  as   1333  to  1334, 
after  a  prince   of  the   name  Hsuan-jang,   who 
spent  on  it  1,000  shoes  of  silver.     I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anything  more  definite  abont 
this  prince,  who  was  perhaps  a  son  of  the  list 
Mongol  Emperor   and    as  such,   being   called 
Tai-tsi,   the    successor   to   the   throne.      The 
structure  which  stands  quite  near  the  temple 
of  Pu-chi-ssi,  and  which  is  almost  in  ruins,  is 
quite  singular.     It  is  a  square  pagoda,  origin, 
ally  of  five  stories,  with  a  total  height  of  96 
feet;  the  stones  are  said  to  come  from  the  large 
lake  near  Soochow.     On  each  story  on  the  four 
i^ides  is  the  figure  of  Buddha,  hewn  in  stone, 
"  no  one  like  the  other,"  as  the  chronicle  tells  us, 
"all  in  dignified  demeanour  and  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  eyes  life-like.     A    balustrade  encloses 
it,  and  on  the  heads    of   the  posts    are   placed 
genii,  lions,   and  lotus  flowers,  worked  into   a 
very   natural   form."      It   is  remarkable  that 
this  description  does  not  say  anything  about 
the    stone    figures    which    represent   men   iu 


half  life-size  standing  on  the  ground.  Dr. 
Edkins  speaks  of  the  four  large  Bodhisatteras, 
viz,  Ti-tsang-wang,  Avalokitcgvara,  Saman- 
tahadra,  and  MafijuQri,  which  are  also  in  the 
Chinese  worship  the  genii  of  the  earth,  the 
water,  the  fire,  and  the  air ;  but  he  cannot 
possibly  have  meant  these.  Quite  as  impos- 
sible, it  seems  to  me,  that  the  figures  represent 
"generals  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,"  as  priests 
told  me  there.  They  are  perhapa.the  protect, 
ing  genii,  which  stood  in  former  times  on  the 
heads  of  the  posts. 

That  priests  on  their  travels  in  ancient 
times  were  pleased  with  the  island  is  quite 
comprehensible  ;  it  is  a  bewitching  little  piece 
of  ground  in  the  restless  ocean,  of  which  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  convinced  during  our 
stay  of  three  days  on  the  little  isle.  Several 
low  chains  of  mountains  traverse  it,  from 
north  to  south,  cut  through  by  several  valleys 
from  east  to  west.  In  the  largest  valley  and 
in  about  the  middle  of  the  island  lies  Pii-ohi- 
ssi.  To  the  north  of  it,  at  the  foot  of  the 
highest  mountain  group  and  separated  by  it 
from  the  sea  lies  Pa-yii-ssi.  The  highest 
summit  of  this  group,  called  Pai-hua-ting 
(summit  of  the  white  flower),  or  Pu-sa-ting 
(summit  of  B  jdhisattra),  is  about  1,200  high. 
On  one  of  the  hills  in  front,  tea  is  cultivated, 
which  the  priests  use  in  healing  con- 
sumption and  other  diseases.  The  slopes 
and  valleys  are  luxuriously  wooded  and 
magniSoont  camphor  trees,  celtis,  and  liquid- 
ambar  form  a  rouf  of  leaves  over  the 
numberless,  w.U  kept  foot-paths,  which  unite 
the  difftrout  temples  with  each  other.  These 
latter  always  occupy  the  prettiest  sites, 'on 
steep  procipiciH,  below  which  the  surge  foams 
and  leaps  on  dark  green  slopes,  iu  lovely 
valleys,  iu  delicious  ravines.  Everywhere 
the  eye  discovers  temples,  large  and  small, 
hermitages  and  shrines,  while  groups  of  priests 
sit,  stand,  or  wander  about  with  the  inevitable 
rosary  in  their  hands  and  the  "O-mito-fo" 
ou    their   lips.     Here    and    there    perhaps    a 
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hermit  is  observed  ia  a  cleft  of  a  rock  or  ia 
front  of  his  hut,  murmuring  i  unintelligible 
prayers,  who  does  not  even  interrupt  his 
meditations  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 
The  precipitous  rocks  are  often  ornamented 
with  inscriptions  in  conspicuous  letters,  such 
as  :  "  Let  your  peace  be  as  a  mighty'mountain," 
"The  sun  of  wisdom  rises  in  the  east,"  and 
others.  But  yonder  on  the  shore,  the  sea 
foams  against  the  cliffd  or  runs  into  [quiet 
creeks,  peacefully  over  the  white  shining^sand. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  spot  suited  as  not  many  places  are 
for  the  contemplative^  dit-position  of  those  few, 
who  far  from  the  rush  of  the  world,  wish  to 
end  their  days  in  peace  and  quietude. 

The  "  profane "  element  has  been  kept 
away  from  the  island  up  to  our  time,  except  a 
few  shop-keepers,  who  are  chiefly  serviceable  to 
pilgrims  and  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the 
employ  of  the  temples.  Duly  priests  inhabit  the 
holy  ground,  who  themselves  are,  after  all  the 
profanest  of  the  profane.  To  women  a  long 
sojourn  ia  forbidden,  I  have  seen  several,  but 
I  do  not  know  if  they  were  settled  there. 
The  government  of  the  island  is  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  abbots  of  Pu-chi- 
Bsi  and  Fa-yii-ssi,  who  professedly  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  Emperor  himself.  The  number  of 
temples,  as  the  abbot  of  Fa-yii-ssi  told  me,  is 
somewhat  more  than  60,  and  that  of  the 
priests  about  1,500.  There  are  170  in  Fa-yii- 
ssi  and  about  as  many  in  Pu-chi-ss  i.  In 
subordination  to  the  latter  temple  are  five  out- 
ward temples,  mostly  situated  in  the  province 
of  Chekiang.  These  numbers  show  a  very  de- 
cided retrogression,  in  comparison  to  the  last 
century,  aa  our  chronicle  gives  not  less  than 
the  names  of  209  lemples.  As  a  Buddhistic 
sanctuary,  the  island  is  naturally  also  an 
a=ylnm  for  the  whole  animal  creation.  The 
diiciple  of  Qakyamuui  is  forbidden  to  take 
life.  (We  ourselves,  however,  encountered 
ro  difficulty  wLatovtr,  when  we,  eager  to 
sitisfy  onr  appetites,  caused  the  violent 
death  of   a    fowl.)     In   consequence    of    this 


law  Pootoo  ia  rich  in  useless  animal?, 
which  live  there  without  the  least  fear  of 
human  beings.  I  remarked  especiiilly  on 
the  ground  iiinuraerable  snakes  and  above 
as  many  squirrels.  Bit  Nature  herself  seema 
to  play  a  bad  joke  on  the  soft-hearted  Biid- 
dhista.  Near  the  temple  iu  which  we  stayed 
rises  a  hill,  named  Pai-liua-shan,,or  "  Mountain 
of  the  white  iijwers."  It  waa  covered  en- 
tirely with  small  white  flowers.  Mountain 
and  temple  had  without  doubt  received  their 
name  from  them ;  the  white  flower  in  general 
plays  a  great  part  on  Pootoo  ;  and  what  were 
these  harmleas  looking  little  tlowerj  ?  A 
"carnivorous''  Drosera,  which  lives  by  catch- 
ing and  absorbing  insects.  Hancta  simplvii- 
tas !  if  you  knew  to  what  sly  sinners  you  ofiur 
reverence. 

Most  of  the  priests  are,  as  everywhere  in 
China,  an  uncultured,  lazy  indolent  class,  who 
live  as  parasites  on  working  hum-vnity.  The 
chapter  of  the  Chinese  work,  which  relates  to 
the  temples  of  Pootoo  (in  the  text  called 
CUa-lan  that  is,  "Garden  of  the  comma- 
nity  ")  says  in  its  introduction,  speaking  of  the 
little  "Ch'ing-lang"  ("Precious  garden"), 
Ghiii-lan  means  in  Chinese  "  Cliungyuan  " 
("Garden  of  the  community").  The  root  of 
learning  and  the  fruit  of  holiness  grow  in  it, 
and  are  planted  out  in  other  placea  from  it. 
Bat  when  it  is  called  "  precious  "  it  means  a 
place,  in  which  the  neophyte  repents  and  im- 
proves, where  he  leads  a  spotless  life,  a  life  of 
circumspection,  gravity,  and  dignity,  and 
where  he  does  not  dare  to  be  frivolous  or  slug- 
gish. What  a  striking  contrast  to  those  high- 
flown  words  do  the  temples  of  to-day  preesnt, 
with  their  dirt  and  their  unintelligent  inhabit- 
ants ! 

A  very  agreeable  exception  we  fjund,  how- 
ever, in  the  abbot  of  fa-yii-ssi,  a  man  far 
above  the  average,  enlightened  and  amiable. 
Wo  entered  the  temple  just  when  an  imposing 
procession  of  priests  moved  through  the 
principal  portals.     We  halted  near   the   door 
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and  lookrd  at  the  spectacle,  without  being 
much  noticed.  In  the  cortege  were  Been 
pilgrims  from  Japan,  Korea,  Tibet,  and 
Tnrkistan,  and  even  some  Taoist  priesta,  who 
had  come  to  worship  Knan-yiu.  When  the 
ceremony  was  finished,  which  the  abbot  in  his 
grand  yellow  robes  had  led,  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  invite  us  to  his  abode.  There 
tea  was  served  to  us  and  we  were  soon  deeply 
engaged  in  an  animated  and  suggestive  con- 
versation, in  which  two  younger  priests,  who 
seemed  to  be  his  special  attendants  took  also 
some  part.  Hna-wen,  our  friendly  host,  was  a 
native  of  Pekiug  and  proved  himself  a  very 
cultivated,  well-informed  man,  who  showed 
also  a  lively  interest  in  things  European.  We 
talked  about  the  condition  of  the  island,  when 
he  made  a  few  not  very  flattering  remarks 
about  the  course  of  life  of  his  colleague  in  Pu- 
cbi-BHi.  We  then  talked  about  other  t  hings. 
The  travels  of  our  Emperor  were  then  discuss- 
ed, and  Hua-weu  compared  his  life  with  that 
of  the  ruler  of  China,  who  so  seldom  leaves 
his  palace  in  Peking  with  its  rouad  of  cere- 
monial duties.  The  attack  upon  the  Russian 
Crown  Prince  in  Japan,  which  had  at  that 
time  just  taken  place,  filled  him  with  the 
greatest  interest.  In  this  way  time  passed 
quickly,  and  as  we  rose  to  return  to  our 
temporary  abod",  we  were  kept  by  good 
natured  force  and  invited  to  take  part 
of    the     abbot's     evening     meal.      This,     of 


course,  was  especially  interesting  to  us. 
It  was  strictly  accordant  with  ritual,  and  con- 
sisted only  of  vegetables,  without  any  animal 
ingredient,  and  notwithstanding  a  great 
variety  in  the  numerous  dishes  existed,  they 
were  made  quite  palatable  through,  probably, 
the  aid  of  some  vegetables  preserved  in  native 
fashion. 

It  was  at  9  p.m.  that  we  took  leave  at  last, 
after  having  refused,  with  many  thanks,  the 
proposal  to  leave  our  luggage  brought  to  Fa- 
yii-ssi,  and  to  remain  there  a  few  more  days. 
In  chairs  and  with  lantern- bearers  the  abbot 
sent  us  back  along  the  principal  road,  paved 
with  square  stones,  which  were  partly  laid  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Our  way 
led  us  nearly  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  island 
to  Pai-hua-sii,  about  an  hour's  journey. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  19fch  of  May, 
we  started  homeward,  and  reached  Ningpo  at 
midnight  in  beautiful  weather  and  with  a 
favourable  wind.  Although  our  sojourn  in 
Pootoo  had  been  so  short,  it  was  difficult  for 
us  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  enchanting 
isle,  which  I  would  like  to  call  "The  island  of  the 
blessed."  "  It  appears,"  says  Wells  Williams, 
"  like  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the 
earth,  when  the  traveller  lands,  just  such  a 
place  as  his  imagination  has  pictured  as  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  sunny  East,  and  as 
far  as  nature  and  art  can  combine,  it  is  really 
so,  but  hero  the  illusion  ends." 
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The  Belection  of  "  lucky  days,  "  so  prevalent 
among  the  Chinese,  is  not  only  a  great  inconve- 
nieuce,  but  ia  also  a  prolific  source  of  domestic 
troubles  and  expensive  litigation.  The  govern- 
mental astrologers  have  monopolised  the 
management  of  the  superstitious  of  the  people 
in  regard  to  the  fortunate  or  unlucky  conjunc- 
tions of  each  day  and  hour,  and  the  Imperial 
Almanack  ia  eagerly  purchased  by  the  people, 
and  is  searched  more  earnestly  and  followed 
more  closely  in  every-day  life  by  all  classes 
of  the  community,  than  any  one  of  the  Sacred 
Classics.  No  family  which  claims  to  be  re- 
spectable, must  be  withontone,  fearing  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  greatest  calamities,  by  under- 
takings on  such  days  aa  are  black-balled  in  the 
Imperial  Almanack  by  the  sages  of  the 
Astronomical  Board  at  Peking.  That  Board 
is  responsible  for  perpetuating  the  folly  and 
ignorance  of  the  people,  enslaving  them  all  the 
year  round  by  nouriahing  and  cherishing  the 
fears  which  so  terribly  po.s8ess  the  Chinese 
mind,  and  by  giving  encouragement  to  these 
superstitious  fears,  they  pl»y  into  the  hand  of 
the  crowds  of  idle  fortuue-tellera,  geomaiicers, 
sorcerers,  and  those  who  profess  to  be  able  to 
selfcfc  the  most  auspicious  dfiys  in  which  to 
nndert-nke  important  affairs  with  a  certainty  of 
success.  This  wicked  policy  of  the  Astronomi- 
cal Board  is  said  to  be  in  keeping  with  such 
governments  as  that  of  China,  deeming  it  neces- 
sary to  uphold  ancient  supurstitions,  if  they  can 
thereby  influence  their  security,  or  strengthen 
the  reverence  due  them.  But  ia  it  done  from 
mere  policy  ?  Are  the  members  of 
that  Board  so  enlightened  and  so  free 
from    superstition    as   not   to    believe   in    the 


teaching  they  themselves  inculcate  in  the 
Imperial  Almanack  upon  the  people?  Oue  can 
scarcely  believe  this,  for  the  great  sage  Con- 
fucius himself  was  not  above  his  countrymen 
in  the  belief  of  good  and  evil  omens.  In  the 
Ghting-yung,  chapters  23  and  24,  we  read— 
"  When  a  nation  or  a  family  is  about  to 
flourish,  there  are  sure  to  be  happy  omens ; 
and  when  it  is  about  to  perish,  there  are  sure  to 
be  unlucky  omens.  Such  events  are  seen  in 
the  milfoil  and  tortoise,  and  affect  the  move- 
ments  of  the  four  links.  When  calamity  or 
happiuesa  ia  about  to  comn,  the  wise  will  fore- 
know both  the  good  and  the  evil,  therefore 
the  supremely  sincere  are  equal  to  the  god.s." 
If,  then,  the  G:eat  Master  and  the  sages  at 
Poking  are  steeped  in  such  rubbish,  what  can 
we  expect  from  the  common  people  ?  A 
friendly  neighbour  of  our^,  who  is  a  silversmith, 
owns  severals  bouses  in  this  locality.  One  of  his 
tenants  he  has  long  ago  tried  in  vain  to  make 
vacate  the  premises  he  and  his  family  occupied, 
but  up  to  ten  or  twelve  days  ago  the  man  refused 
to  leave.  The  silversmil.h  wanted  the  house  for  a 
relative — a  widow  woman  and  her  3  children,— 
and  with  angry  words  insisit  d  on  the  tenant 
leaving.  The  latter  at  last  agreed  to  move  out 
on  the  18th  of  the  11th  moon.  Alas  !  the  new 
tenant,  the  widow  woman,  having  had  the 
promise  from  the  owner  or  landlord  that  she 
might  occupy  the  house,  hastened  to  the 
Ts'ehtzu  man,  or  fortune-teller,  to  select  a 
lucky  day  for  her  moviug  into  the  house,  and 
the  ISih  of  11th  moon  was  chosen  !  When  the 
new  tenant  heard  that  the  old  tenant  had 
selected  the  18  th  for  removal,  she  and  her 
female  friends    were    wildly  excited,   and    the 
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old  tenant  and  his  friends  became  equally 
nnreasonablf,  the  latter  would  not  budge  an 
hour  earlier  than  the  18th  day,  and  the  former 
insisted  on  his  removal  before  that  time,  as 
she  wanted  to  put  the  kitchen  right,  and  the 
kitchen  god  in  his  place,  and  have  the  bed- 
rooms whitewashed  !  Here  was  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish;  neither  party -with  their  re- 
spective euperstitiona  views — were  really  to 
blame.  The  landlord  had  to  decide  the 
question.  Unfortunately  he  gave  way  to  the 
pressure  of  his  female  relatives,  and  insisted 
on  the  old  tenant  giving  way.  The  latter  did 
give  way,  by  moving  over-night  of  the  I7ih, 
but  his  little  daughter  died  in  the  new  house 
a  few  days  after  they  had  moved  in.  The 
father  came  to  the  silversmith  and  toM  him 
that  by  his  urgency  of  removal  his  daughter 
Lad  died!  and  that,  "if  my  little  son  dies,  I 
eball  make  yon  responsible  for  his  death  !  " 
Well,  now,  this  is  true  Chinese  fashion.  Lust 
night  the  boy  ditd  !  and  when  I  went  to 
chapel  this  morning  I  savv  three  yamen 
runners  and  the  Ti-pao  eurrouuding  the 
eilversmilb,  all  making  great  efforts  to  t^qiieeze 


as  much  out  of  the  p  or  man  as  the  affair 
would  admit  of.  They  painted  the  case  as 
black  as  possible,  impressing  upan  him  how 
serious  affairs  would  turnout  if  they  took  him  to 
the  yamen.  The  old  tenant  had  felt  himself 
wronged  and  deeply  injured  by  being  forced 
to  leave  before  the  "lucky  day''  selected  for 
removal — hence  he  was  resolved  to  bj  avenged 
on  his  landlord.  He  had  to  pay  out  some 
dollars  himself  also;  but  he  did  not  mind 
doing  that  so  long  as  he  could  get  the 
silversmith  heavily  feqiieez;d —"  vengeance  is 
sweet  ;  "  and  this  was  a  kind  of  pioua 
vengeance  that  was  to  the  father  of  the  dead 
children  quite  justifiable  !  This  father,  filled 
with  vexation  and  gloom,  and  the  honest 
hardworking  silversmith  pressed  into  a  corner 
by  rapacious  yamen  runners,  and  threatened 
with  imptisonraent,  present  a  picture  both 
melancholy  and  instructive.  These  cruel 
superstitious,  this  misleading  Imperial  Al- 
manack, ought  to  have  no  existence  among  such 
an  intelligent  shrewd  people  as  the  Chinese 
are  declared  to  be. 


MEDICINE  IN  CHINA. 


By  V.  P.  SUVOONG,  B.D.,  M.D.,  SHANGHAI. 


Medicine  as  practised  by  tbe  Chinese  is  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  As  in  every  department 
in  life  in  China,  bo  here  also,  too  much  blind 
reverence  is  paid  to  old  ideas.  A  Chinese 
doctor  still  talks  learnedly  of  the  mythical 
Shen  Nnng  who  first  tasted  the  different  herbs 
to  find  out  their  remedial  virtues,  which  hap- 
pened thousands  of  year  ago,  or  which  might 
cover  have  happened  at  all  bnt  iu  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  later  qaiduuncs.  As  a  general 
thing  a  very  few  Cliinese  medicos  are  ever 
educitted  or  know  anything  of  such  a  book  as 
Td'o-pun,  an  old  Chinese  Materia  Medica,  while 
the  vast  majority  of  them  know  only  how  to 
write  a  few  old  ^tock  prescriptions  copied  out 
of  some  antiquated  document  that  came  down 
to  the  family  as  an  heir-loom.  I  know  one 
man  who  was  engaged  iu  the  Kiangnan  Arsenal 
BR  a  petty  overseer,  who  on  being  dismissed 
from  his  post  was  a  long  time  out  of  a  job  ;  at 
last  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain 
Buddhist  priest  who  had  a  written  copy  of 
some  secret  prescriptions.  Hd  stole  this  copy, 
and  after  a  few  nights  of  application  and 
research  in  that  dirty  dng-oared  volume,  he 
swung  out  a  signboard  informing  the  public 
that  he  was  ready  to  guarantee  a  per- 
fect cure  for  any  ailment  that  humanity 
is  heir  to.  This  happened  in  Shanghai;  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  similar  casr's  where  an 
ignoramus  imposes  on  the  public  without 
being  exposed  to  ridicule. 

The  bstter  class  of  Chinese  doctors  have 
served  their  time  iu  the  office  of  their  pre- 
ceptors, who,  however,  n^iver  give  lessons  or 
readings  in  anything  —indeed,  there  are  no 
text-books   to  go  upon.     They  are  more  like 


assistants,  who  make  themselves  generally 
useful  in  an  office  where  the  anxious  ones  look 
over  the  prescriptions  and  listen  to  whatever 
their  chief  may  have  to  remark  on  any  given 
case.  A  Chinese  medicsil  student  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  term  has  never  existed.  They 
are  all  charlatans,  jealously  guarding  a  few 
empirical  ideas  from  the  public. 

In  the  neighboring  district  of  Ching-poo 
there  are  two  villages — Mang-ho  and  Tsung- 
ko — each  having  a  family  of  doctors.  They 
are  celebrated  all  over  China,  and  during  a 
previous  illness  of  the  present  Empress- 
Dowager,  one  of  these  doctors  was  called  up  to 
Peking,  which  was  quite  a  feather  in  his  cap, 
although  not  a  peacock's  feather !  Her 
Mrtjesty  asked  his  opinion,  but  she  did  not 
atik  him  to  prefecribe  for  her,  unfortunately,  or 
perhaps  fortunately  !  With  her  U3ual  sagacity, 
she  would  not  lean  on  a  broken  reed.  The 
patients  that  go  to  those  places  for  a  cure  are 
generally  well  off"  in  worldly  means,  so  that 
they  are  either  hypichondriacs,  having  been 
eurfnited  with  the  good  things  of  the  world, 
or  are  incurables  in  the  eleventh  hour  of  their 
existence.  The  one  class  come  back  better, 
imagining  the  doctors  did  them  good — really 
it  is  the  journey  that  benifited  them;  the 
second  class  come  back  much  worse  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  travel,  and  die  satisfied, 
after  having  seen  the  most  celebated  doctors 
iu  China. 

I  have  never  seen  one  who  had  either  func- 
tional or  organic  disease  that  went  to  those 
places  that  was  ever  cured  in  the  end  ;  and  I 
do  not  blame  them  for  not  being  able  to  per- 
form miracles,   for   under  the  present  cirocm- 
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Btances,  to  reqaii-e  iutellij^out  treatment  from  a 
CuiaeBe  doctor  is  demaudiug  too  much.. 

One  aometimes  hears  of  the  Imperial  College 
of  Medioiue  iu  Poking,  the  ■;^^f<%  meutioued 
ia  the  Peking  Qdzette.  A  foreiguor,  ou  flrdt 
hearing  of  it,  ia  sure  to  mnke  auegregious 
mistake  from  its  high  sounding  name,  which 
leads  him  to  suppose  that  it  ia  sontio  institution 
like  the  Royal  College  of  PhyHicians  and 
Snrgeons  in  the  West.  It  is  only  a  handful  of 
self-styled  doctors  like  any  of  their  brethern  in 
Shanghai,  except  their  good  fortune  has  placed 
them  in  a  comfortable  position,  where  they 
have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  put  on  an  air  of 
being  skilful.  Their  anxiety,  however,  com- 
mences with  an  Imperial  cough  or  colic.  They 
have  no  lectures  to  give,  as  there  are  no 
students,  and  they  need  not  write  articles  for 
medical  jjuruairi,  as  there  are  no  readers. 

The  Chinese  apothecary  does  a  large  busi- 
ness, as  can  be  seen  from  the  many  hongs 
and  shops  dealing  iu  drugs  iu  any  city  ia 
China.  The  doctors  prescribe  large  bowlfuls 
of  decoctions  for  any  complaint,  so  that  a 
constantly  ailing  and  dosing  man  is  nicknamed 
a  "decociion  pot."  That  is  their  fa-vourite 
method  of  diftpeoBing,  though  pills,  powders, 
Ac,  are  not  neglected.  Consequently  a  drug- 
gist must  have  a  large  supply  of  herbs  and 
roots  on  hand  to  meet  the  demand,  and  he  ran- 
sacks creation  for  the  odds  and  ends  in  hia 
shop.  If  a  man  dies  in  China,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  medicines  and  drugs,  but  they  are 
either  inert  or  not  itelligeutly  applied.  Of  the 
inert  drugs  one  may  have  some  idea  by  looking 
liver  the  advertisements  in  any  of  the  Chinese 
'  newspapers  published  iu  Shanghai.  I  will 
mention  one  as  an  illustration  :  the  advertiser 
in  the  Cheu-fuh-lau-tang  shop,  which  has  offioes 
in  Canton  and  elsewhere  in  China.  The  thing 
advertised  is  honoured  with  a  wood  cut  in  the 
newspaper,  which  represents  it  to  be  what  in 
natural  history  would  would  be  called  an  or- 
dinary lizird,  measuring  a  little  over  five  inches 
iii  length  from  tip  to  tip.  A  free  translation 
of    the    advertisement     here    will     show  the 


depth  of  darkness  in  which  the  Chin- 
ese mind  is  yet  enshrouded  in  respect  to 
medicine  :  — 

"Ricenlly  Hongkong  and  tlie  province  of 
Kwaiigtuiig  btiiJg  visittd  by  the  plague,  the 
Piovincial  High  Authorities  have  published  a 
prtBcriplion  called  Plague  Cure  (^"^f}) 
which  ia  infallible.  Ojt  shop  has  already 
pn  pared  this  medicine  for  the  two 
great  benevolent  institutions  in  Canton, 
where  it  Las  been  used  with  invari- 
bble  success.  In  this  prescription  there  is 
one  ingredient  called  (^  ^  '¥")>  Son  of  Stone 
Dragon,  which  is  found  iu  the  ^  '—.  'M  1M 
mountains  in  the  province  of  Chekiaug. 
'J'hrough  the  agency  of  our  branch  office  in 
Hangcbow  we  have  obtained  a  superior  variety 
of  this  stony  son  of  s  dragon,  and  together 
with  other  valuable  drugs  we  have  made  this 
mixture.  During  the  compounding,  we  have 
reverently  said  a  thousand  prayers.  Now  wo 
offer  this  medicine  to  the  public.  Herewith  ia 
an  illustration  of  this  stony  son  of  a  dragon  as 
our  trade  mark.  The  medicine  ia  not  only 
unusually  effective  against  the  plague,  but  it  ia 
also  infallible  against  different  kinds  of 
cholera,  vomiting,  diarrhcei,  colic,  apoplexy, 
sunstroke,  asphyxia,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers, 
ague,  dyphtheria,  liver  and  stomach  aches, 
tetanus  in  children,  8urfeiting,small-pox,poison, 
malaria,  all  sorts  of  tumours  and  inflammatory 
poisons,  &c,  &o.  Shanghai  being  particular  ia 
its  sanitation  against  plagup,  we  have  specially 
prepared  this  medicine  as  a  valuable  weapon 
in    the    hands   of   committees    for  preventive 

measures. 

(Signed)     Chen-fuh-lan-tano.   . 

I  wonder  who  discovered  such  potent  virtues 
in  the  little  rascal  of  a  lizard,  which  in  its 
native  province  of  Chekiaug,  as  here,  is  always 
regarded  with  disfavour,  and  if  it  gets  any 
attention  at  all,  it  is  to  be  killed  and  burned,  as 
it  is  said  that  its  tail  will  cause  deafness,  if  it 
gets  into  the  ear,  though  I  should  think  any- 
thing else  would  do  the  same  if  similar  chances 
were  offered. 
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Fir  various  tVmale  couiplftints  and  diseasfP, 
what  are  called  D'aaon  aud  Plioetiix  PilU  are 
largely  sold  in  the  Canton  shops.  These  8'e 
ooatcd  with  wax,  either  white  or  yellow,  and 
are  ol  the  size  of  an  English  walnut.  Their 
tffii^acy  is  of  course  landed  to  the  sky,  but 
nearly  every  woman  that  I  have  seen  in  prac 
tice  has  told  mo  that  she  had  tried  them  and 
found  no  improvement  therefrom.  No  doubt, 
they  are  composed  of  some  such  simple'drngs 
as  aloes,  myrrh,  &c ,  which,  if  appropriately 
applied,  of  course,  have  their  uses  ;  but  to 
make  them  a  panacea  for  all  the  complaints  of 
woman,  they  fail  egregionsly.  The  Chinese 
drnggists.iu  theiranxiety  to  make  money,  adver- 
tise drugs  that  can  even  restore  the  virile  power 
in  a  profligate,  aud  cause  the  sttrile  to  bear 
offspriug.  The  vaunted  nostrums  have  a 
seductive  charm  and  play  on  the  imagination 
well,  as  to  be  without  children  is  a  Kolemn 
thought  even  to  the  otherwise  unthinking,  for 
he  may  be  deprived  of  support  in  old  age,  and 
when  he  diiS  his  spirit  will  have  none  to 
Baoiifioe  to  him.  After  spending  his  youth  in 
sowing  wild  oats,  he  on  the  shady  side  of 
forty,  bfcomes  anxious,  and  begins  to  invest 
in  quack  drugs  to  recall  the  power  that  is 
forever  gone  and  that  premalnrely  too.  lu  his 
chagrin  he  accuses  his  wife  for  being  barren, 
aud  takes  to  other  partners  in  life  with  the 
same  result.  But  indeed  the  woman  herself 
may  be.  sterile,  and  often  the  cause  of  that 
Bterili'y  may  be  eatily  removed  by  a  simple 
operation  according  to  Western  surgery  ;  but 
here  the  recourse  is  in  those  pills  of  high 
pounding  iiaraiB  which  may  be  seen  in 
large  gilt  characters  flaring  to  the  gaze 
in  every  city  in  China.  The  deluded 
Bonis  never  cry  out  in  disappointment  against 
the  mercenajy  shops,  as  embarrassment  and 
bliarat'  w<  uld  recoil  on  thimselves.  Thus  the 
harpies  still  continue  to  make  money,  and  the 
Btupid  prodigal  is  at  last  punished  when  re- 
pentance is  too  late. 

But    there    are    stuSs    which    the    Chinese 
druggists  do  conscientiously  collect,  and  with      ' 


much  expense  and  labour,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  inert  and  useless  : — as  tiger  bones, 
bear's  legs,  hart's  horns,  Ac.  Tiger  bones 
are  ground  into  powder  and  used  in  plasters  for 
internal  injuries  ;  bear's  paws  are  boiled  to  a 
jelly  and  used  as  a  powerful  alterative  for  the 
weak  aud  aged.  Hart's  horns  are  sawn  iuto 
thin  discs  and  boiled  down  and  given  for  re- 
newing wasted  vitality.  A  young  horn  is  con- 
sidered as  particularly  valuable,  when  it 
is  a  little  ruddy  and  somewhat  translucent. 
I  cannot  make  my  old  friends  believe  that 
its  virtue  consists  in  ammonia,  any  quanity  of 
which  can  be  obtained  almost  for  a  song  in  a 
Foreign  drug  store.  They  rather  think  I  am 
a  greenhorn  myself  and  not  particularly 
valuable  either  ! 

When  every  available  drug  in  their  reach 
has  been  pressed  iuto  service  aud  found  waut- 
ing,  then  they  resort  to  superstition,  or,  if  I 
may  be  pardoned,  to  a  "  faith  cure  !  "  Human- 
ity is  the  same  (he  world  over.  But  the  great 
danger  is,  that  often  the  people  resort  to  the 
fetish  first  and  neglect  a  rational  medication. 
In  China  it  is  largely  so,  and  1  cannot  blame 
a  man  for  cilohim:  at  a  straw  while  struggling 
in  the  water.  M.iuy  years  ago  my  eld'tist 
child,  thru  a  babe,  was  not  to  be  pleased  on 
any  accouu*,  and  iu  my  absence  one  afternoon, 
my  folks  called  in  an  old  nun  from  a  neighbor- 
ing convent  for  consultation.  She  went 
through  her  usual  mummery  aud  incantation 
to  exercise  some  malign  spirit  from  the  child, 
aud  ordered  that  paper  sycees  should  be  burnt 
toward  certain  cardmal  points  of  the  Compass, 
scattering  rice  on  the  ground  where  the  child 
had  been  in  the  day  tini%  (ffiiing  incense, 
caudles,  &c.,  &o,  not  negltcting  to  take  a 
fee  for  her  nonsense.  Ou  my  return  I 
heard  of  it,  aud  expatiated  on  the  stupidity  of 
the  idea.  I  just  then  thought  of  santonine, 
aud  immediately  jumped  up  and  got  a  doses  of 
it  and  gave  it  to  the  child,  and  the  next 
morning  the  enemy  wa*  all  driven  out,  far 
quicker  than  from  Port  Arthur,  and  peace  was 
at  once  restored  ! 
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Unfortunately  superstition  often  retaina  its 
victims  long  in  its  thraldom.  But  sometimes, 
however,  it  gives  a  sort  of  pleasant  rouuding 
to  the  recovery  of  an  important  member  of 
the  family.  Deceptive  it  surely  is  :  —  as  for 
instance,  a  father  gets  well  from  severe  illness 
because  his  filial  son  cats  a  piece  of  flesh  from 
his  arm  and  puts  it  in  the  decoction  pot  to 
impart  special  virtue  to  it.  Every  year  the 
Peking  Gazette  gravely  makes  an  honorable 
mention  of  filial  sons  and  dutiful  daughters- 
in-law  who  have  thus  mained  themselves  in 
their  loving  devotion  to  their  parents.  The 
( flicacy  of  the  humsn  flfsh  in  this  connection 
is  widely  believed  in  by  all  classes 
here.  A  former  manager  once  took  me 
to  task  that  foreigneis  are  not  afiectionate 
enough  towards  thtir  parents  to  do  the  same, 
or  that  they  do  not  know  the  medicinal  virtue 
of  human  flesh.  I  told  him  that  all  flesh  is 
the  same  in  chemical  ingredients,  whether 
human  or  animal,  so  that  it  is  far  more  con- 
venient and  cheaper  for  a  filial  son  to  put  a 
piece  of  pork  iu  the  decociion  pot  than  to  cut 
himself  and  make  a  fuss  about  it!  He  good- 
naturedly  upbraided  me  fur  being  a  foreigner 
at  heart ! 

In  the  reign  of  Hien  Fung,  in  the  early 
fifties,  there  was  a  local  relx^llion  in  Sliaiig- 
hai  city,  which  a  few  senior  residents  no  doubt 
still  remember  but  too  well.  As  a  boy  I  was 
in  the  city.  Daring  that  atrocious  period 
many  a  mnn  was  slaughtered  and  butchered, 
and  his  gull  bladder  was  taken  out  and  invari- 
ably swallowed  by  some  savage  chieftain,  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  brace  up  his  courage — 
this  latter  being  said  to  reside  in  the  gall.  The 
Chiness  word   for    bravery   means  a  large  gall 

Iq  the  History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms 
mention  is  made  of  a  dintinguished  General 
who,  on  an  eye  being  struck  oat,  immediately 
picked  it  and  said,  "This  is  made  of  my 
father's  essence  and  my  mother's  blood  ;  I  dare 
not  throw  it  away,"  and  forthwith  heswallowed 
it. 


These  are  instances  showing  that  from  time 
immemorial  the  people  of  China  have  a  notion 
of  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  human  body.  And 
not  only  so,  but  even  excrementitious  and  effete 
matters  are  sometimes  used.  Thus  old  foecea 
are  selected  and  moulded  into  the  shape  and 
size  of  chestnut  and  hermetically  sealed  in  a 
jar  and  buried  in  the  ground  for  number  of 
years.  Then  they  are  taken  out  again,  when 
they  have  a  gray  colour  and  are  devoid  of 
smell,  and  are  then  carefully  covered  with 
gilt  and  stowed  away  to  be  called  for  by 
some  ecentric  medico,  when  they  are  euphem- 
istiovlly  denominated  "Golden  Bjans."  Tlieir 
aliimnte  destination  is  the  decoction  pot, 
and  the  patient  knows  nothing  of  it  while 
taking  it.  A  human  placenta  is  sometimes 
cleaned,  cut  up  iu  pieces  and  given  to  a 
white  duck  to  feed,  and  after  a  few  days  the 
latter  is  killed,  its  iuuides  taken  out  and  thrown 
away  and  the  duck  is  cooked  and  giveu  to  the 
I  cousumptife  to  take.  Cat's  placenta  are  roast- 
ed to  ashes  on  a  tile  and  taken  in  a  warm  drink; 
this  also  for  consumption.  Young  boy's  urine 
is  taken  iu  samshu  and  sugar,  though  parents 
generally  object  to  thi^,  having  an  idea  that  it 
will  have  a  reflex  action  in  shortening  such  a 
boy's  life.  Of  course  there  are  many  other 
things  infinitely  more  unspeakable  that  are,  or 
may  be  used,  in  the  despairing  hope  of  life, 
but  the  above  I  know  to  be  facts  from  peisonal 
observation.  This  category  of  outlandish  re- 
medies should  not  excite  disgust  in  the  enligh- 
tened, but  rather  pity  and  sympathy  for  poor 
humanity  in  its  endeavour  to  seek  a  weapon  to 
ward  off  the  fell  attacks  of  disease.  It  is 
sad  to  contemplate  how  even  the  lowly  and 
wasted  places  of  nature  have  been  ransacked 
for  an  elixir  to  prolong  this  mysterious  life. 

But  are  there  no  Chinese  drugs  and  remedies 
that  are  worthy  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion? 
Certainly  there  are  ;  it  would  be  indeed  strange 
that  these  thousands  of  years  should  have 
rolled  by  without  leaving  some  practical  hints 
and  experiences  behind.     Indeed  many  Chinese 
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drugs  aud  remedies  hare  already  been  natura- 
lized in  the  Western   pharmacopoeias,   such  as 
rhubarb,    camphor,    mercury,    musk,  etc ;  and 
there   are    some   empirical   methods    that    will 
Burely  reward  a  trial,  but  are  either  not  known 
or  are  ifjuorantly  sneered  at   because  they  are 
of   Chinese    origin ;     for    instance  : — When    a 
child  has  either    eaten  too  much  or    otherwise 
brought  on  discomfort  to  the  abdomen,  nothing 
is  so  affective  as  to  put  ^  oz.  or  1  oz.  o{  pi-siau 
in  a  thin  cotton  band  and  apply  to  the   abdo- 
men.    By  the  next   morning  the   stuff  almost 
entirely  disappeares,  very  likely  by  absorption, 
evaporation,  aud  mechanical  losa;  the  abdomen 
has  subsided  and  the  child  is  well.     This  stuff 
is  native  sulphate  of  soda,  sold  in  all  the  Chinese 
drug  shops   for  this  purpose  alone.     This  is  a 
pleasant    way  of  uting  a   cathartic,  which   it 
most     certainly     is.     It   is     easily   done   and 
effeclive,  and  done  too  all  over  China.   Another 
empirical  method  is  that  of  scraping  or  pinch- 
ing the  skin  for  mild  cholera,  sunstroke,   etc. 
This  consists  of  a  cash   scaping  the  back  till  it 
is  striped  like  a  zebra — only  in  red.     It  looks 
barbarous,  but  its  effect  is   instantaneous.     If 
the  sickly  months   of  the   summer,    when  ona 
feels  out  of  sorts,  with  perhaps    a   touch   of 
colic,  then  let  hia  spine   be  first   scraped  clear 
down  to  the   lumbar  region,    then   down   the 
median  line  in  front  and  on  either  side  of  the 
ribs  ;  he  will  feel    the   charm   right  away.     OP 
course,    this  is   nothing    more   than  counter- 
irritation,  it  brings  the  blood   to  the  surface 
and  is  redistributed.     But   no  madioine  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia    can  give    such  rapid 
and  happy  effects  as   this  under   the  oircnm- 
Btances. 

A  milder  method  is  that  of  pinching 
the  skin  of  the  neck  till  it  is 
covered  with  red  vertical  stripes.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  in  these  methods  being  useful, 
as  I  have  experienced  them  myself  many  times 
in  these  nearly  twenty  years.  I  have  often 
thought  of  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  as  instances  where  nature  unassisted 
by  eoieuce  has  found  a  rough  but  reliable  staff 


to  lean  upon  in  the  hour  of  need.  With  the 
exception  of  these  few  gleams  of  phosphore- 
Bcencp,  it  is  all  da^-kness  in  the  medical  horizon 
of  China. 

But  thanks  to  the  self-denying  efforts  of  the 
medical  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  the 
healing  art  is  now  being  taught  in  many  parts 
of  the  empire.  The  names  of  Parker,  Kerr 
Meyer  and  others  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  in  South  China.  While  in  the 
north  there  are  medical  students  attached  to  the 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Shanghai,  the  hospital 
in  Soochow  and  also  in  the  school  of  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  in  Shantung  ;  and  no  doubt  there 
are  many  other  places  where  a  similar  labour 
of  love  is  being  performed.  The  latent  addi- 
tioual  effort  is  the  Medical  College  in  Tientsin, 
nnder  fhe  immediate  patronage  of  the  Viceroy 
Li.  All  these  institutions  are  the  results  of 
sincere  prayer  to  God  and  a  sign  of  the  Christ- 
ian's love  to  mankind.  The  young  men  that 
are  more  or  less  trained  under  their  enlighten- 
ed teachers  will  play  a  large  part  in  the  field 
of  medicine  in  the  country.  Bat  they  are  yet 
too  few  in  number.  Has  not  the  tima  arrived 
for  some  united  effort  to  establish  a  central 
medical  college  where  such  studtints  ra<»y  com- 
plete their  studies  in  the  sense  that  it  is  done 
in  the  West  ?  China  is  the  only  oouutry  in 
the  world  where  there  is  no  large  recognised 
school  of  medicine,  where  modern  science 
should  be  enlisted  in  the  battle  against  ignor- 
ance and  fetish.  The  initiative  lies  with  those 
who  have  already  broken  the  ice  in  their 
several  spheres  of  work.  I  do  not  mean  to 
thrust  this  project  as  an  additional  burd«n  on 
to  their  shoulders,  but  rather  point  to  that  as 
another  precious  jewel  to  be  set  in  the  shining 
crown  that  is  waiting  for  them  on  high. 

Being  a  Chinese,  I  am  filled  with  profjund 
humiliation  that  China,  with  all  her  boasted 
learning  of  classic  memory,  never  gives 
a  thought  of  pity  to  those  that  ara  wounded 
in  her  defence.  The  Government  truly  needs  a 
fiory  trial  for  her  purification,  hut  the  unhappy 
humanity    under   it   deserves    commiseration. 
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It  may  be  well  for  some  to  say  th»t  Cliiua 
ought  to  take  care  of  her  ovrn  siok  and  wounded  : 
do  they  meaa  that  if  China  does  not,  the 
Chridtaius  need  not  and  ought  not  ?  It  is 
remarkable  that  of  all  those  that  oame  to  Chriat 
for  a  cure  noue  were  refused,  whatever  the 
cause  and  origin  of  their  complaint,  and 
although  He  did  say  that  it  is  not  lawful  to 
cast  the  children's  bread  to  the  dogs,  yet  He 
acquiesced  in  the  appeal  that  the  dogs  do  eat 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  master's  table. 

The  idea  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  is  new  to 
the  Chinese,  and  the  stupid  ones  naturally 
BURpect  its  flag  as  some  secret  sign  in  ooln- 
sion  with  the  enemy ;  no  wonder  they  would 
tear  it  down  as  they  did  at  Port  Arthur  a  few 
days  ago.  Such  deplorable  ignorance  can 
only  be  cured  by  proper  education — by  putting 
the   Red   CrosB   idea   in  its  true  footing,  by 


giving   a   status   to  medical   men  in  the  army 
arid  iiavj — in   a  woid,  by  doing  as  a  civilized 
nation  ought  to  do,  thereby  imparting  courage 
to  the  men  by  the  fact  that  if  wounded  they 
hare  the  means  of  cure  at  hand.      Every  great 
nation  in  time  of  war    leans  heavily  upon  the 
medical  staff  for  moral  support.     Such  a  med- 
ical school  as  above  indicated    will  therefore 
confer  an  incalculable  blessing  on  China, 'not 
only  in  time  of  peace  bnt  also  in  the  hour  of  war, 
and  will    prove  to   be  the  greatest  land-mark 
of  progress  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years 
in   Chinese    history,  and   its   honour  is  due  to 
the  Christians   from  the  West.     The   Chinese 
may  blindly  reject  the   Christian  religion,  bnt 
they   have   never   refused  the   offices    of  the 
Christian  pfaybician  ;  some  may  receive  ChriH- 
tianity,   but  all  will  accept  medicine. — China 
Medical  Miesionary  Journal. 
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, ,  /'  LiFB,"  Bays  Sterne,  in  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  passages,  "  consists  of  buttoning  up 
one  source  of  vexation  and  unbuttoning  an- 
other," or,  to  put  it  more  briefly  and  after  the 
manner  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  it  is  only  a 
"  seeies  of  paroxysms."  Why  it  should  be  so 
is  a  difficult  question,  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
plain  statement  of  actualities  ;  but  the  fact  of 
such  being  the  universal  experience  brings  me 
a  certain  amount  of  consolation.  P.ir  having 
just  returned  from  a  week's  paroxysm  with 
Blodgers,  I  like  to  think  that  humanity  in 
general  is  miserable. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  great  thinker  that 
"  by  night  all  oats  are  equally  grey  "  and  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  everyday  Shanghai 
life  Blodgers  is  an  extremely,  inoffensive  sort 
of  fellow — a  very  decent  fellow,  in  fact.  I 
suppose  I  have  met  him  every  day  for  some 
years  past,  at  the  Club  bar,  at  the  whist  table, 
or  in  the  common  misery  of  some  dinner  party, 
and  if  anyone  had  asked  me  a  fortnight  ago 
what  I  thought  of  Blodgers,  I  should  have  de- 
scribed him,    like   Mr.    Raunie's    policeman,  as 

"ad -d  decent  chap."    Now,  however,  the 

chief  feeling  I  have  is  one  of  sympathy  for 
Mrs.  Blodgers.     Poor  woman  ! 

Why  do  any  of  us  go  up  country,  with- 
out direct  doctor's  order  s — unless  it  be 
that  free-will  is,  as  some  philosophers 
assert,  non-existent,  and  we  are  after  all 
but  puppets  blindly  buttoning  and  unbut- 
toning "  causes  of  vexation "  as  the  gods 
—  or  devils — dirpct  ?  The  thing  is  absurd 
and     incapable     of     any    explanation.       At 


the  present  moment  I  am  looking  at  the 
matter  soberly  and  sanely,  forgetting  even 
Blodgers,  and  I  see  it  in  all  its  absolute,  naked 
folly ;  but  I  know  perfectly  well  that  when  the 
spring  snipe  stop  here  on  their  way  north  I 
shall  go  on  board  the  Dovecot  or  Limpet 
or  some  equally  ridiculous  craft  and  make 
myself  uncomfortable  for  a  week.  But  not 
with  Blodgers. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  unpleasant 
about  my  home  at  the  Ohineae  Jfjw  Tear, — at 
least  nothing  worsts  than  usual.  There  was  to 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Kilburu  sisters,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  in  our  drawing-room  on  one 
day  and  a  children's  party  another  evening— 
but  these  things  are  alwiys  with  us,  more  or 
less  ;  of  course  there  was  the  usual  crop  of 
creditors,  but,  as  Blodgers  only  had  the  house- 
boat for  a  week,  there  didn't  seem  much  chance 
of  tiring  them  out  in  that  time.  No,  the  only 
explanation  I  can  see  for  it  is  that  given  above 
— man  jis  ho  constituted  that  the  condition  in 
which  he  actually  finds  hini.self  is  always  dis- 
tasteful— and  "anything  for  a  cliaugu  "  is  our 
chronic  state  of  mind.  What  a  world  !  I 
know  there  are  plenty  of  platitudes  to  the  con- 
trary, but  nobody  believes  in  them.  Old 
Pindar  says  "  a  man  doing  fit  things  forgets 
Hades"  —  but  that's  all  my  eye.  Nobody  ever 
is  doing  fit  things. 

No  wonder  the  Natives  laugh  at  us  !  To  see 
two  men,  with  good  comfortable  beds  and 
warm  rooms  at  home,  clubs,  broughams, 
and  all  conveniences,  deliberately  goiug  off 
into     the    desert      wilds      of     Kashing     and 
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Haiyee,  spendiag  timp,  money,  and  tissue  in 
the  nominal  puranit  of  a  wretched  bird  that 
your  cook  can  bay  for  25  cents — why,  the  thing 
is  the  very  cream  and  essence  of  insanity  ! 
To  be  cramped  for  days  in  a  narrow,  draughty 
cabin,  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  dozen  dreadful 
Natives  who  have  not  changed  their  clothes 
for  three  months;  to  walk  for  miles  and  miles 
preceded  by  a  fool  with  a  bamboo  and  follow- 
ed by  another  with  a  useless  thing  he  calls  a 
"  pheasant  stick  ;"  to  eat  all  sorts  of  meals 
in  all  sorts  of  manners  and  places ;  to  get  cold 
and  hot  by  turns,  wet  or  exceeding  dry  ;  to 
blister  your  feet,  bark  your  shins,  braise  your 
shoulders  and  get  your  face  peeled — and  tbea 
dignify  the  whole  performance  by  calling  it  a 
holiday,  and  for  ploasure-^bah  !  I  don't  be- 
lieve  there  is  a  man  who  goes  up  country  who 
doesn't  think  all  the  time  of  the  comfortable 
home  he's  been  fool  enough  to  leave,  and  wish 
he  were  back  there.  Bat  if  there  is  sacti  a 
man,  I  would  like  to  see  him  go  up  witb 
Blodgeis  for  a  week. 

Now,  I  don't  mean  to  formulate  any  di-tiuct 
charges  against  Blodgers  :  after  the  second 
day  it  was  simply  the  existenoe  of  the  man 
that  annoyed  me.  Many  of  his  offonces  were 
doubtless  accidonlal  and  others  were  insepar- 
able from  him,  as  designed  by  the  Creator  in 
His  wisdom.  In  the  first  place,  he  brought 
with  him  three  things  that  were  an  increasing 
source  of  annoyance  to  me  from  the  very 
beginning,  viz  ,  a  dog,  a  "  boy,"  and  a  large 
volume  of  "Monte  Christo  " — of  these  only 
two  came  back  to  Shanghai,  for  he  midtook 
the  dog  for  a  hare  in  some  cover  at  Kaz  ty, 
Rnd  "  Ponto "  constituted  the  whole  of 
Blodgers'  bag. 

I  never  saw  such  a  beast  as  that  dog  in  all 
my  life,  and  I  won't  pretend  to  regret  his 
taking  off.  Blodgers  was  very  proud  of  him  at 
first,  but  when  he  had  whistled  himself  dry  for 
two  days  and  had  been  capsizud  by  the  brute 
from  a  sampan  in  midstream,  his  affection  waned. 
The  beast  had  been  sold  for  fifty  taels — a  tre- 
mendous sacrifice — by  a  gentleman  going  home 


(for  good)  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  pointer— 
but  I  never  saw  him  point  at  anything  bnt  his 
dinner.  If  I  shot  a  bird,  which  happened 
rarely  enough,  it  was  always  a  race  between  as 
and  that  dog  :  if  he  got  it,  we  didn't ;  and  once 
when  I  bagged  a  hare,  the  iaferniil  brute 
f6aght  my  retriever  for  it  on  the  other  side  of 
a  creek  and  then  eat  it  at  his  leisure.  I'm 
hoarse  still  from  yelling  at  that  dog. 

As  to  the  "  boy,"  I  suppose  he  was  likg 
most  other  b  lys  ;  bat  the  houseboat  made  a 
bad  background  for  his  virtue,  if  he  had  any. 
I  suppose,  too,  that  Blodgers  has  his  own  way 
of  doing  things  and  trains  his  boy  accordingly. 
Still,  I  don't  like  my  gun  cleaned  with  water 
and  I  don't  want  my  boots  oiled  with  kerosene. 
We  were  up  country  for  a  week,  and  I  am  posi- 
tive that  this  interesting  varlet  slept  during  at 
least  six  days  of  that  time  :  he  woke  up  for  our 
meals  in  a  sort  of  way,  but  appeared  even  then 
to  be  in  a  semi-comatose  state,  and  he  had  a 
WHy  of  grunting  to  himself  in  bad  Chinese 
that  was  none  the  better  for  being  unintelligi- 
ble. 1  widh  Blodgers  could  have  slain  him  as 
he  slew  "Ponto."  If  I  had  anything  to  do 
wiih  him  he  would  be  sent  oat  aguiust  the 
Japanese,  iu  the  van  of  the  battle. 

But  "  Monte  Christo"  was  more  trying  than 
either  "Pouto"  or  the  boy.  There  is  no  hope 
of  enjoying  the  company  of  a  man  who  brings 
a  book  like  that  up  country,  and  after  all,  oue 
doesn't  cut  oneself  adrift  from  civilisation  for 
a  week  to  count  the  beams  on  the  boat's 
ceiling  or  to  tramp  over  the  country  iu  soli- 
tary  foolishness.  That  bloodthirsty  tale  had 
absorbed  the  little  there  is  of  Blodgers  mind 
before  we  had  reached  the  Arsenal,  and,  for  all 
I  know,  he  is  in  bondage  to  it  still.  At  dinner, 
instead  of  indulging  in  a  genial  retrospect  of 
the  day's  chances,  Blodgers  would  leave  the 
conversation  entirely  to  me.  Possibly  I 
shouldn't  have  minded  that,  if  he  had  been  an 
intelligent  listener;  bat  there  whs  a  fur-off 
vacant  look  in  his  eye  and  a  m  motony  about 
his  remarks,  from  soup  to  cheese,  which 
showed    plainly    euoagh    that    he    was    still 
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chewing  the  blood-and-thuiider  cud  of  his  last 
chapter — aud    as    soon    as    he     could    do    it, 
without    being    absolutely    offenBivp,    there  he 
was,  on  his  back,  with  that  accursed  tome.     la 
the    daytime    it    was   the    same     thing — after 
breakfast   we   would    start  out  for  a  good  long 
day  of  it,   beaters,   dogs,  carriers  and  all ;  but 
after  an  hour  or  two,  Blodgers  would  disappear 
in  some  convenient   copse   and   skulk    back  fo 
the    boat.     Of   course    he    always    had    some 
excuse  or  other  — boot  gone   wrong,  or  lost  his 
way,  or  something.     But  I  knew   better — the 
doings  of  that  imaginary  Count   were  more  to 
him    than    all    the  pheasants    of   China.       He 
got  to  dreaming   about    the    brute    one    night 
(we    hHd     had    ships'   waffles  for  dinner;  and 
gave  a  yell  fit  to  wake   the    seven   sleepers.     I 
jumped  out  (into  the  footbath)    thinking    that 
pirates    at    least    were    upon  us,  but  Blodgers 
explained  that  he  was  being   thrown    into    the 
Seine  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  was  merely  calling 
for  help.     There  was  no  u.se  in  expostulating 
with    him    nnd.-r    the    circumstances ;   besides 
he  was  asleep  again   before  I  had  got  my  feet 
out  of  that  ice-water  tub. 

In  the  early  morning  Blodgers  develops   the 

most   extraordinary    animal    spirits.       I    have 

noticed  the  same  peculiarity  in  dogs  and  young 

children,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  unusual  in    the 

mature   human.     Theoretically,    it   is    not   an 

unpleasant  trait,  but  I  object  to  it  in   a  small 

boat,    and    especially   at   that   hour  of  the  day 

■when    I    usually   indulge    in    a   last   and   very 

soothing  forty  winks.     Blodgers'    spirits    take 

the    form    of  singing  ;  and   his   voice  has  the 

same    effect   on    me  as   Country  Club   claret 

cup — viz.,  internal  spasms.    His  favourite  song 

is  "  The  Sexton  ;"  and  anyone  who  has   heard 

Blodgers   produce    the   sounds  involved  in  his 

rendering  of  that  dirge  can   face  any    after- 

dinner    music  in  Shanghai:  which   is  saying 

a  good  deal. 


And    Blodgers    was    mainly    responsible,     I 
take    it,   for   the   villainies  perpetrated  by   our 
lowdah.     The    boat    wasn't    Blodgers'  boat,  I 
admit,  and  the  lowdah  was  the  hireling  churl 
of  a  merchant  prince— but  Blodgers  was  his 
master  pro  temp,  and  should  have  exercised  at 
least  some  faint  show  of  authority  ;  as  it  was  we 
two  were  simply  puppets,  silly  puppets,  in  the 
hands  of  thatalmond-eyed  scoundrel.    I  imagine 
that  all  lowdahs  are  much  of  the  same  kidney  — 
a  class  of  men  beyond  all  hope  of  8«l  vation,  out- 
ranking even  mafoos   in  depths    of  evil-doing 
and  guile;  and  a  borrowed  lowdah  indulges  all 
hirt  vicious  tendencies  with  the  conbciouineps  of 
perfect  immunity.     This  one   was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.     If  we  told  him  to  yuloh  all  night, 
he  was  absolutely  certain  to  anchor   under  the 
neanst  mud- bank  as  soon   as  we   were  asleep. 
I  pointed  this  out  to  Blodgers,  on  one  occasion, 
at  2  a.m.,    and    told    him  it    was    his    duty  to 
summon  the  ruffian    and    make  him    to  go  on, 
but  he  absolutely  refused   to  move  in   the  mat. 
ter — said  he  could  shoot  as  much  there  as  any. 
where  else:   which  was  perfectly   true;  and  to 
all  the  other    villainies    of  our    lowdah,  to  his 
mauDgement  of  the   boat,  of  our  shooting,  and 
ourselves,    Blodgers    submitted  in    the    same 
docile     way.      All    he    wanted    was    "  Monte 
Christo"  and  three  meals  a  day,  with  drinks  at 
intervals. 

We  shot  ten  head  in  six  days,  not  counting 
the  hare  that  "  Ponto  "  eat.  I  reckon  that, 
including  the  cost  of  "Ponto  "  and  Blodgers' 
drinks,  each  head  works  out  at  $17.60  odd, 
more  or  less.  And  I  have  sworn  enough,  one 
way  and  another,  in  that  week  to  last  me  the 
rest  of  my  natural  days. 

On  land,  and  with  lots  of  room,  Blodgers  is 
(as  I  said  before)  a  very  decent  chap;  but 
heaven  preserve  me  from  going  up  country 
with  him  again, 

FODOBBS. 
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Apart  from  the  transient  cnriosify 
that  may  have  been  aroused  in  the 
province  of  Szechwen  by  the  wide- 
spread rioting  and  destruction  that 
have  didgraced  the  summer  of  1895, 
there  is  a  deep  and  permanent  interest 
in  that  great  western  domain — a 
kingdom  in  everything  save  the  name, 
that  makes  any  information  from  it,  or 
regarding  it,  of  value  to  such  as  are 
concerned  in  the  resources  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire.  Worthy  of  an 
efScient  and  well  equipped  chronicler, 
perhaps  Szechwen  will  ere  long  find  one 
capable  of  doing  judtice  to  her  magni- 
ficent capabilities. 

Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Western  Hupeh,  north 
by  the  less  produclive  and  sparsely 
peopled  Kansnh,  south  by  Kweichow 
and  Funnan,  poorer  in  both  people  and 
products  than  herself,  while  the  wastes 
of  Tibet  enclose  her  on  the  western 
border,  the  position  of  Szechwon  ia 
unique,  and  ia  important  as  unique. 

Of  late  there  have  been  reports, 
stimnlating  in  proportion  to  their  vague- 
ness, perhaps,  of  impendiug  advances 
along  the  southern  border  of  China,  on 
the  part  of  both  French  and  English, 
from  Toiiqain  and  Burmah  respectively, 
which,  if  true,  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  future  of  all  whose 
home  and  interests  are  iu  this  part  of 
the  Far  East. 


The  object  of  these  notes,  however 
fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory  they 
may  appear  to  be  and  certainly  are,  is 
to  give  whatever  information  is  to  be 
gained  by  a  hurried  journey  from 
Chungking,  across  the  south-western 
corners  of  China,  down  the  Red  River 
to  Hanoi,  vid  Singapore  to  Rangoon 
and  Bhamo,  thence  to  Talifu  and  north 
through  the  regions  adjacent  to 
Chinese-Tibet,  till  Tachow  is  reached, 
the  head  of  water  routes  that  connect 
eventually  with  Shanghai. 

The  valleys  of  the  Red  River  and 
the  Irrawadi  are  being  used  by  France 
and  Eugland,  as  avenues  of  approach 
to  Yunnan,  and  across  her,  to  all  the 
districts  that  lie  in  the  region  of  the 
Upper  Yangtze,  including  the  centre 
and  west  of  Szechwen.  How  radical 
the  influence  of  these  rival  pioneers  of 
Western  methods  and  spirit  will  be  on 
Chinese  life,  when  exerted  from  their 
own  territory,  apart  from  the  friction 
and  anomalies  of  foreign  conceEsiona 
and  shopkeeping  diplomacy,  is  now  an 
uncertain  quality.     Give  us  time. 

The  era  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Upper  Yangtze  beiog  iudefiuitely  post- 
poned,  by  the  vacillation  of  British 
ofiicials  in  conceit  with  Chinese 
diplomatic  evasion  and  procrastination, 
a  new  approach  mny  be  looked  for  from 
the  west,  which  will  materially  modify 
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the   position   of   those   entrusted    with 
the  internal  economy  of  China. 

THB    START. 

A  farewell  dinner  with  "  The 
Gnrrisou" — local  designation  of  the 
tfficient  and  courteona  Customs  Staff 
at  Chungking — freighted  with  best 
wishes  (and  things  more  material  fur 
both  mind  and  body),  by  the  foreign 
community,  we  left  this  friendliest  of 
open  ports  in  the  radinnce  of  a  full 
summer  moon,  at  8  30  p  m  ,  August  6ih. 
The  first  part  was  by  boat  to  Suifu, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Chengtu  river 
with  the  Yangtze. 

Soon  after  embarking,  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  massacre  in  Fukien,  net 
an  enconiaging  messBge  to  travel  or, 
but  Sz"chwen  is  so  remote  from  the 
coast,  there  was  nothing  to  deter  uj  from 
going  on,  with  the  undtrslandiiig  that 
a  messenger  be  sent  should  a  recall  be 
deemed  necessary.  The  boat  trip  was 
of  the  ordinary  kind  in  summer  weather. 
A  steaming  atmosphere,  heavy  thunder- 
storms, swollen  river,  leaky  boat,  and  in 
this  case  a  shiftless  csptain.  We  were 
glad  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day 
to  get  ashore  in  Suifu,  from  which  point 
the  overland  journey  commeuces. 

The  first  long  stage  ends  at  Chao- 
tang,  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
iu  Northern  Yunnan.  The  journey  is 
divided  into  thirteen  day-trips,  each 
day  covering  from  GO  to  80  li.  The 
ordinary  method  of  conveyance  is  either 
chair  or  horse  for  individuals,  and 
coolies  for  the  first  half  of  the  way, 
then  pack  animals  for  goods  in  any 
large  quantities.  The  road  is  in  a  bad 
condition,  generally  [speaking,  which, 
added  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
route,  make  it  a  very  tiresome  one  to 
travel,  while  the  inns  and  food  supplies 
are  bad. 


L->aving  Saifu  by  the  west  gate,  the 
road  follows  the  course  of  the  Yangtze 
for  one  day  as  far  as  Anpien,  then 
turns  sharp'y  to  the  south  along  a 
smaller  stream,  that  is  of  uncertain  use 
for  navigation,  owing  to  rapids  and 
freshets.  The  mountain  ranges  here 
are  at  right  angles  with  the  river,  so 
that  in  the  high  water  of  (he  summer 
months,  the  road  takes  the  most  vexa- 
tious flights  over  rauge  after  range, 
trying  to  a  degree  in  the  heated  atmos- 
phere and  almost  burning  sun. 

The  country   is   poor,    and    becomes 
poorer  as  the  valley   of  the  Yangtz3  is 
left  farther  behind  ;  the    people   appear 
to  be  less  energetic  and  find  a  difficulty 
in  coaxing  a  competent  return  from  the 
reluctant  soil.     Indian   corn    takes   the 
place  of  rioo,    and  vegetables    become 
scarce.     We  breakfasted  one    mon  iig 
at  a  little  roadside  hut  in  which  father, 
mother  and  children    were   all    huaking 
corn,     some     roasted    ears     meanwhile 
supplying    the    family   table.     Finding 
the    children    minus    clothes,    some  re- 
mark   was    made   calling   the  mother's 
attention  to  the  fact,  when  she   with  a 
woman's    ready    wit,    illumined    by  a 
woman's  ready  smile,  retorted  :  "What's 
the   good    of   putting  clothes  on  them, 
only    to    get     dirty    and    torn!"— an 
answer  that  to  her  carried  conviction 
irresistible,   and    of   wider    application 
than       she      intended,      for     with     a 
tropical  sun  and  perspiring   humanity 
one     is      tempted      to     ask,     apropos 
of  clothes,     "  What   good,    anyway  ?  " 
At   this    placa   also   we   met    with  yet 
another  kind  of  tea,  colourless,  with   a 
fruity  taate  ;  it  looked  quite  uninviting, 
and   became   the  object  of  much  mild 
wit  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  who  assert- 
ed "  the  longer  it  stands   the  'whiter' 
it   grows ; "    but   the  taste  belied   the 
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appearance,  and  the  new  tea  was  voted 
to  be  good  indeed. 

At  Liowatan  we  ome  npon  the 
first  important  town  in  Yatinan,  a 
market  of  pretensions,  with  ao  obstrao- 
live  Customs  barrier.  The  town  itself 
is  jammed  between  the  moantains  and 
the  river,  consequently  a  narrow, 
crowded,  dirty  street,  but  with  a  fair 
supply  of  goods  on  sale.  The  road 
here  crosses  the  river,  which  is 
spanned  by  a  chain  suspension  bridge, 
now  in  ruins  owicg  to  a  deplorable 
accident  at  the  last  dragon  boat 
festival.  The  bridge,  it  appears,  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  elitd  of  the 
neighbourhood  on  these  occasions,  and 
this  year,  when  the  sport  was  at  its 
height  and  the  bridge  crowded,  the 
structure  gave  way,  precipitating  the 
mass  of  helpless  creatures  into  the 
swift  waters  far  below,  and  over  three 
hundred  found  a  grave  that  day. 
The  tortures  of  the  unfortuaten 
pack  animals,  with  galled  backs, 
and  sore  feet,  as  they  bravely 
toil  up  and  crawl  down  these  cruel 
hills,  are  painful  in  the  extreme. 
Surely  Buddhism  micrht  shake  itsilf 
from  its  fruitless  abstractions  long 
enough  to  put  its  pity  into  a  concrete 
form  for  the  benefit  of  these  suffcriug 
animals.  A  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals  would  have  a 
lively  time  out  here. 

On  Monday,  Sept.  9th,  we  reached 
Chaoluug,  a  busy  place,  in  a  fertile  plain, 
the  second  largest  town  in  Yuunaii. 
The  traveller  is  struck  with  the 
ruinous  appearance  of  the  dwellings 
and  untidy-  habits  of  the  people  in 
Yunnan.  Villages  seem  to  be  in 
chronic  ruin  and  the  people  are  careless 
and  repelling  in  muny  ways.  Mu'sh 
doubtless  must  be  laid  to  the  M«- 
hommtdan  B.-beilion,  and  the  balance 


to  the  disposition  of  the  people.  Q  ii<  t, 
almost  without  curiosity,  poverty  and 
dirt  seem  to  be  habitual  with  them. 
So  far  as  we  oould  learn,  the  chief 
exports  thu^  far  are  opium,  metal,  and 
medicine,  in  the  order  named,  while  as 
imports  are  salt,  cotton  goods,  and 
sundries.  Coal  is  in  abundance,  also 
minerals.  There  are  large  quantities 
of  corn  on  the  mountains,  rice  in  the 
valleys,  potatoes,  and  fruit ;  and  at 
Chaotung  good  supplies  (f  meat  in 
various  forms. 

For  some  years  past  a  branch  of  the 
Bible  Chiistian  Mission  has  been  in 
operation  here,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
establishment  is  an  old-standing  feature 
of  the  town.  So  far,  however,  the 
Yunnanese  do  not  appear  to  be 
more  inclined  towards  Christianity  than 
their  countrymen  in  other  provinces. 
Credulous  in  other  respects,  the  doiuga 
of  even  the  higher  classes  among 
them  are  as  ridiculous  as  striking. 
During  the  past  summer,  for  example, 
a  drought  was  feared,  and  many  ex- 
pedients sought  to  hasten  the  tardy 
rain.  As  a  last  resort  the  general  in 
charge  of  the  local  troops  secured  two 
snakes,  had  them  labelled  as  criminals, 
carried  as  such  to  the  ex'^cution  ground 
and  then  publicly  beheaded,  and  after- 
wards exposed  the  heads,  as  tho83  that 
were  keeping  back  the  rain.  Ajd  the 
rain  came  next  day  ! 

The  story  of  the  outwitting  of  a 
Japanese  expert  is  too  good  to  pass  over. 
It  appears  that  a  Jnpanese  gentleman 
was  engaged  and  brought  up  from  the 
coast,  to  take  charge  of  some  neigh- 
bouring mines,  and  develop  others 
wherever  he  should  find  indications  of 
silver.  But,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
the  Chinese,  and  not  they  alone,  the 
fiist  results  did  not  satisfy  their  im- 
patient  ixpcctatious,  and  they  laid  the 
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blame  at  Ihe  door  of  Ibe  Japanese. 
At  last  they  thongLt  to  test  Lim. 
Being  in  Chaotunp,  one  of  the  local 
lights  proposed  to  bory  some  ehocs  of 
eycee  outbide  the  oily  wall  and  llien 
abk  the  Jap's  opinion  on  (be  question  of 
"Silver  or  no  silver  "  at  (he  appointed 
spot.  It  was  done:  the  silver  was  Luiied, 
the  expert  led  out  to  the  spot,  ard 
invited  to  irepect  the  neighbcurhocd. 
"  Do  you  think  there  is  silver  here  !  " 
Blandly  put,  and  iibrnplly  answered. 
"  No.  What !  silver  in  an  ash  heap  ?  " 
and  they  turned  the  pycee  np  in  trium- 
phant  dimonetration  of  the  Jap's  in- 
capacity acd  their  own  woudeiful 
insight ! 

SECOND    STAGK. 

The  first  day's  journey  from  Chaotung 
to  the  capital  of  the  province,  Tunnanfu 
lies  mainly  across  the  plain — very  phas- 
ing  just  now  from  the  quantity  of  rice 
just  ripening.  The  grain  appears  to  be 
of  a  hardier  kind  than  that  grown  in  a 
less  rigorous  climate.  The  colour,  too, 
differs,  being  here  of  a  daik  red,  in- 
dicating something  of  a  wild  origin. 
Though  BO  late  in  the  season,  the  straw 
and  grain  are  both  very  green,  while 
the  Szechwen  lice  has  been  gathered 
long  since. 

As  B  whole,  the  roads  south  of  Chao- 
tung are  excellent  for  horse- back 
travel.  Easy  mud  reads,  with  plenty 
of  width,  and  excellent  pasturage  for 
the  animals  on  every  hand.  The  coolie 
may  be  said  to  disappear  as  a  beast  of 
Luiden.  Long  strings  of  pack  mules 
are  everywhere,  carrying  heavy  loads 
—120  to  150  catties — they  yet  manage 
to  do  the  same  distance  as  the  ordinary 
traveller.  An  interesting  sight  is  the 
daily  unsaddling,  when  the  tired 
animals  are  released  from  their  burdens 
at  some  convenient  spot  for  both  grass 
and    water,    with     a     rest     included. 


So  soon  as  the  packs  are  removed  the 
first  thing  is  a  roll  in  the  grass  or  dust, 
so  grateful  to  the  poor  lacerated  backs. 
Os^er  and  over  thry  go,  caring  little  for 
slope  or  precipice, — in  utter  abandon- 
ment to  delight  ! 

The  bridges  of  Szichwen  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  sizi",  form  and  fre- 
quency ;  those  of  Tunnan  in  the  absence 
of  either  quality.  Fording  is  (he  usual 
practice,  and  this  becomes  dargerons 
when  a  storm  has  mnddenid  the  drowsy 
mountain  stream.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  human  traviller  were  able  to  emu- 
late the  camel,  if  the  popular  theory  be 
still  correct,  iu  their  capability  of  laying 
in  a  nine  dayn'  supply  of  food  before 
starting  out  to  traverse  the  hills  of 
Yunnan.  Standiog  upon  some  of  the 
hills,  one  can  see  hill  tops  only  and  no 
sign  of  a  brother  man.  When  (he 
critip  mountiiin  air  bus  its  effect  on  a 
rampant  appe(ite,  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  is  apt  to  become  tantalising, 
and  might  be  gladly  exchanged  for 
something  substantial,  if  only  the 
necesfcary  '  chow  '  were  at  hand. 

Tangchuan,  five  days  from  Chaotung, 
is  the  only  large  town  passed  on  this 
second  stage.  It  also  has  its  valley  and  a 
sedgy  lake,  that  mast  operate  unfavour- 
ably on  the  health  returns  of  the  city. 
Compact  and  clean,  the  little  city 
makes  a  good  impression,  if  only  the 
comparison  with  (he  larger,  busier 
towns  of  Szechwen  could  be  omitted. 
Circled  with  hills,  and  these  covered 
with  clouds,  one  is  thrown  again  into  a 
8(ate  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  truth  of 
Williams'  defiuitijn  of  Yunnan — 
"  cloudy  south  "—and  compelled,  how- 
ever faulty  it  may  be  philologically,  to 
conclude  (hat  Yunnan,  so  far  as  we  see 
it,  is  indeed  a  cloud-land  and  not  as 
some  faflirm  it  to  be  :  "  Suuth  of  tha 
clouds  "—yet  the  mountains   have  an 
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excellent    atmospbere— juat    the    place 

least   in   the    work    of   the  Arsenal,   of 

for  fcummer  cotlagts  aud  picnic  grounds. 

which  it  is  difficult  to  learn  much  that 

Passing    the  downs    of   Yaugkai,    the 

can  bo  relied  upon.     Some  say  modern 

l.nsy    market   of    Yangliu,   where    we 

weapons    are  being    turned  out  with    a 

Btiike   again    the    telegraph     line,     Ihe 

fair  degree  of  success,  while  others  aver 

traveller  reachta  the   bill    ctrnmanding 

that   only  giugalls  of   ancient  pattern 

B  view  of  the  YaDnan    plain   and    lake, 

are  produced.     The  soldiers  we  saw  on 

aiid  thns  the  end  of  the  second  stage  — 

the  streets,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an 

thirteen  dajs  from  Cbaotnng. 

unusual    number,     were    of    the    usual 

YUNNANFU. 

order,  careless,  defiant,    and   good  ma- 

The    approach     to   the   city,     lying 

terial  for  miochitf. 

Bcrosa  the  rice-covered  plain,  by  a  cause- 

The work  of  Westerners  outside,   the 

way    paved    with    the    most    villainous 

Areenal,  is  represented  by  Mr.  Jensen  iu 

Btonee,  on  which  the  poor  animals  slip 

the  Telegraph  Service,  and  the  missions 

mercilessly,     it     loses     in     impressive- 

of   the   English  and    French  societies. 

Bess    by  the  flatness  of  the  road.     Out- 

The latter  have  a   flue    situation— and 

side  the  East  and  South  Gates  there  are 

buildings,  long  established  ;  the  English 

busy   and  important  suburbs  in   which 

are   of  more  recent    date   and   not    so 

a  variety  of  provisions  is  displayed  that 

happily  situated. 

cheers  the    vision    of  the   traveller    ac- 

Across  a  corner  of  the  great  lake  ia 

cnslomrd  to  mtagre  and  uncertain  sup- 

a   famous   clilT  with    a   temple,    stone 

plies.    The  gateways  themselves  are  well 

galleries,    and     rock-hewn    room.       A 

built   and    preserved,    comparing    well 

pleasant   day's   sail  in  one  of  the   com- 

with other   capitals   visited,    while   the 

fortable  boats  lying  at  the  canal  wharf 

main  street,  leadirg  up  from  the  South 

may  be  made  to   this   interesting  spot. 

Gate,  is  bufy  and  clean.      On  the  whole 

Arriving   at  the  foot   of  the  cliff  a   stiff 

the   capital  of  ynnnan  is  cleaner    than 

climb,  somewhat  over  a  thousand  feet, 

the  average  city  and   its  people  have 

brings  one  to  the  first  temples,  those 

learntd    bow  to  conduct  themselves   to- 

custodians  of  all  eligible  spots  out  here. 

•        wards     "  the     stranger      within     their 

The  courteous  priest  gives  tea  and  rest- 

gates."    The   display   of   brassware   is 

ing  room.     The  view  across  lake,  plain, 

good,  but  beyond  this  there  is  little   to 

city,  and   the  further  foot  bills  is  very 

call  for  notice  in  ihe  display  of  goods 

pleasing.     A  truer  estimate  of  the  lake 

on    the   streets.     One  laigo  section  of 

can  be  had  from  here,  stretching   away 

the  city  is  given  up  to  the  undisputed 

aa   it   does   south    and    west   from  the 

sway   of  a  large  marsh,  a  detriment  to 

very  walls  of  the  city.      Every  acre  of 

the  city  in  many  ways  and  responsible 

its    surface    that    can    be   so  used    is 

perhaps  for  the  evil  fame  of  Yunnanfu 

planted    with   rice,    in    water  so   deep 

as  a  fever  den. 

sometimes,  that  the  reaper  is  immersed 

The   efieot  of  a   steam    whistle,    by 

to  his  elbows  when  gathering  the  crop. 

which  the  employes   at  the  Arsenal  are 

Tiny  oases  of  green   fields,  a  few  wil- 

kept to  time,  is  curious  in  Ibis  far  away 

lows,    aud  straw-thatched  farm-houses 

corner  of  Cathay  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  the 

may  be   seen  in  every  direction.     The 

herald    of   changes    radical    and    far- 

lake   also   forms  a   good    highway  for 

reaching.     The  whistle  goes  regularly 

several  towns  around  its  margin. 

each  day,   which  argnea  continuity  at 

On  the  return  trip  from  the  "  West- 
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ern  Hill,"  the  local  name  for  this  temple 

country  is  capable  of  better  things  and 

resort,    we   got   a   closer   view   of   the 

will  recover  itself  in  time.     Begintiing 

harvesting  operations.      The  rice    has 

now   to   meet   the  pack  trains  bringing 

to  be  reaped  in  order  to  ripen,    and  all 

goods    from    the    frontier    of   Tonquin. 

the   work  is  done  by  means  of  boats. 

Cotton,   raw   and   manufaclared,   is    in 

One  may  see  the  whole  farmer  honse- 

evidence,  with  the  mixed  goods — "  Can- 

hold out  to  gather  the  crop,   <he  taller 

ton  ware,"  of  which  any   description   is 

ones,  both  men  and  women,  in  the  deep 

difficult. 

warm   water,  catting  off  the  rice  heads 

Three  days  from  Yunnanfu  we  passed 

with  about  a  foot   of  straw  attached. 

along  some  very  pretty  lakes,    set  about 

Long    braided     straw    ropes    are   then 

with    hills,  that  would  make  a  remune- 

stretched across  the  fields  and  the  rice 

rative    summer    resort   for   any   people 

heads  tied  into  small  sheaves  are  bung 

bat  these  unimaginative  Orientals.     We 

across,    and    left    to   the   sua   and  the 

chose    some  ideal   spots  for   bungalows 

birds.     The  seasons  here  are   well  de- 

and fishing,   if  use  be  ever  made  of  the 

fined —  wet    and     dry — and      the    only 

provision  here  offored   for  rest  and  re- 

drought   the   farmer   fears    is  excess  of 

creation. 

summer  rain,  which  drowns  his  crop. 

Bi  fore  reiching  Tunghai,   a   district 

The  price  of  all  commoditits  is  in 

is  crossed  which  noted  for  its  tobacco. 

advance   of  Sz  chwen,   and    the  bother 

The  plant  grows  in  the  Sindy  soil  by  the 

of  two   kinds   of  cash,  large   and  small. 

lake   side   and   is  of  a  very  light  green 

adds  to  the  distiess. 

colour.      The    leaves    are     cured      by 

The  impression  we  carried  away  with 

fastening    into    a     bamb  )o    frame    and 

as  of  Tuunaufu  is  of  a  clean,  well  pro- 

dried in  the  sun.     The  product  is  high- 

vided   town    of   moderate  sizd   and  an 

ly   spoken   of  among   the   Chinese,  and 

agreeable  population. 

forms  a  staple  industry  of  this  region. 

THIRD     STAGB. 

At    Q'lanyi   we    pass    the    home    of 

From  Ynnnanfu  to  L>»okai,  Tonqain, 

General   Ma,   the  leader  of  the  rebels  in 

takes    thirteen   days.     Along    the   lake 

Yunnan,    who  afterwards   turned    upon 

shore,    by   a   pretty  road,  the  traveller 

his   compatriols  and  sold    them    to   the         * 

leaves    for    the    South.     "  Follow    the 

Imperialists,    for    which    he  received   a 

telegraph     wire     and     you'll     be     all 

yellow  jacket,  a  fortune,  and    the  male- 

right'' — and  so  did  we.     The  previous 

diction     of     his     co-religiouists.      The 

description     of     the     country      would 

ancostral    home  is    in    ruins,    and    the 

serve    for  this  also,  with  some    modi- 

destruction  on    every  hand  proves  how 

fications.     The  towns  are  villager,  the 

completely   Q  lanyi    was    reduced,    first 

villages  are    ruins.     First    and    second 

and  last. 

days  we  passed  three  cities  of  govern- 

Two days  farther  on  we  turned  aside 

ing  rank  that  would   not  equal  market 

from  the  main  road  to   visit    the    swal- 

villages on  the  great  river.     The  towns 

lows'  cavern,  a  noted  attraction    in  the 

are     deplorable,      generally      showing 

neighbonrhood     of    Lingnganfa,    some 

the   ferocity  of  the    Mahommedan  up- 

five U  from  the  little  town  of  Miendien. 

rising  and   its    pitiless  n  duction.     In 

The    approach    to    the    cavern,    after 

one    place    we    lost    ourselves    among 

leaving  the  poor  rnde  rpad,  is   across   a 

fields    and    gardens    frying    to  find  an 

little     plot    of    grass,     now     withered. 

exit   by  the  South  Gate.      And  yet  the 

bestrewn  with  brown  leaves  from  over- 
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M.  de  la  Batie,  we  eailed  across  the 
diviciiDg  line  in  a  free  ferry  and  eo 
stood  on  French  soil.  Down  by  the 
river  were  some  of  the  military,  in 
white  helmets  and  clothes  of  almost 
'  any  colour  txcept  white,  acd  to  them 
we  made  application  with  great  cir> 
cnmepcction,  for  had  not  some  of  our 
frieiidd  warned  us  to  be  careful,  lest, 
being  aa  we  were  in  Chinese  dress, 
we  might  be  mistaken  for  pirates  ! 
The  letter  was  presented,  a  vollry  of 
questions  was  the  only  weapon  present- 
ed to  us,  we  grimaced,  shrugged,  and 
in  good  English  said  "  We  don't  speak 
Fiench."  A  hurried  consultation,  and 
we  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  a 
coloured  man  who  led  us  off  to  Monsieur, 
the  commandant.  Here  again  we  were 
in  diffioultifs  from  which  extrication 
was  found  by  mtans  of  a  French-speak- 
ing Chinaman.  Courteous  in  bearing 
and  thoughtful,  the  commandant  gave 
as  a  room  (no  hotels  in  Laokai),  and 
for  a  while,  we  were  the  guests  of  the 
garrison.  Here  we  stayed  two  days  for 
the  departure  of  the  8.8.  Baoha  for  Ten 
Bny.  A  military  post,  with  some  trading 
fbcilities  attached,  is  an  accurate,  if  not 
a  comprehensive,  description  of  Laokai 
at  present.  The  original  fort  has 
grown,  without  plan  or  uniformity, 
80  that  the  foreign  portion  of  the 
town  presents  a  sorry  af^pect.  The 
buildings  were  originally  Chinese 
temples,  and  rejoice  in  such  appel- 
lations as  "  The  shrine  of  Venus," 
"  The  portal  of  virtue  and  happinesH," 
while  the  main  building  was  appro- 
priately dedicated  to  the  god  of  war. 
Bat  the  old  order  is  changing,  the 
contractor  is  in  the  place,  and  the 
present  will  give  way  to  the  new  order 
to  be  introduced.  Oa  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Red  River  is  the  Annamese 
camp,  tbuB  the  little  there  is  of  Laokai 


is  divided  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
river.  The  show  of  trading  junks  is 
small,  and  "  militaire  "  is  prominent 
everywhere.  Pjnies  from  Yunnan  were 
being  shipped  in  junks  for  Hinoi 
and  other  points.  The  s  s.  Baoha, 
roused  the  community  at  a  very  early 
hour  on  Sunday,  October  27ih, 
and,  by  six  o'clock,  was  ready  to 
swing  out  into  the  stream.  With  a 
parting  scream  from  her  siren  she  cast 
off  and  was  soon  going  at  full  tilt  down 
stream.  The  diiSculties  of  navigation 
are  great,  the  turns  in  the  river  are  ab- 
rupt and  frequent,  so  that  we  often  found 
ourselves  in  close  proximity  to  the 
jungle-covered  bank  or  twirling  round 
in  the  stream,  the  sport  of  an  eddying 
current  from  which  we  could  not 
escape.  Phulo,  Bioha,  and  some  other 
points, were  passed  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  military  posts  generally,  and  as  the 
evening  was  drawing  in  we  came  iu 
sight  of  the  red-tiled  roofs  and  white- 
washed walls  of  the  garrijon  at  Yea 
Bay. 

YEN    BAY. 

Lirger,  prettier,  more  substantial 
than  L  kokai,  this  place  is  yet  a  garrison 
first,  and  trading  station  second.  Laid 
out  on  an  ample  plan,  with  some  pretty 
buildings  alreitdy  up,  the  streets  plant- 
ed with  trees,  and  the  promise  of 
gardens  here  and  there.  Yen  Biy  ia 
the  beginning  of  a  hand»ome  town. 
A'ljoining  the  military  section  is  the 
smallest  Annamese  quarter,  where  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  by  both  Chinese  and 
the  natives  of  the  country.  A  Catholic 
Mission  for  the  Annamese  has  a  good 
church  building,  from  which  it  was 
cheering  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  church- 
going  bell,  luaddition  to  the  J5oto/ta there 
are  two  small  freight  steamers  running 
to  L  lokai,  and  the  ordinary  juuka 
also    make    the    trip.     All  the   acces- 
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Borirs  to  trude  and  (ravel  have 
yet  to  be  added.  Holeln,  wharves, 
warehouses  and  so  on,  are  yet  absent. 
Twice  we  had  to  interview  the  aulhor- 
ilifs  en  the  question  of  passport,  a 
needless  prtcmition,  one  wouUi  f^uppoa", 
eeriiig  how  rnre  travellers  are  in  this 
part  of  Tonqain.  From  Ten  Bxy  coast, 
ward  the  aspect  of  the  country  changes, 
asf-utning  the  delta  character  so  familiar 
to  travellers  ou  the  Yangtz?.  Liw 
lying  alluvial  gmund,  fertile  to 
incredib  lity,  an  increasing  population, 
with  evident  signs  of  prosperity,  and 
kindred  evidences  of  a  well-to-do 
country. 

Vietry  and  Sontay  are  stopping- 
places  of  importance.  Flour  in  large 
quantities  ia  shipped  from  the  latter 
place. 

HANOI. 

"  The  coming  place  of  the  East  " 
was  the  description  of  an  optimistic 
Frenchman  in  his  dtscription  of 
the  Tonquiu  capital.  "She  has 
situation,  climate,  and  all  the 
fttcilities  for  trading,"  and  on  (hse 
grounds  the  leading  placu  ia  pred  c'ed 
for  the  little  town  lying  arouud  a  liny 
lake  in  the  delta  of  Toiiquin.  P,  rhapa 
so  even  in  French  hands,  but  the 
promise  is  not  so  ample  to  other  than 
French  minds. 

The  run  from  Hanoi  to  Hiiphong  is 
made  in  one  day,  through  a  tangled 
maza  of  river,  canal,  and  creek,  ia 
most  bewildering  shape.  Rice  every. 
where.  Little  groups  of  farm-houses 
under  the  shade  of  luxuriant  bamboos, 
lie  like  islands  in  a  sea  of  grow- 
ing, waving  rice,  through  which  lies 
the  sinuous  track,  doubling'  back  upon 
i'self  in  n  most  tantalising  way.  Hii- 
)>hong  does  not  make  a  large  sin  w 
from  the  deck  of  the  Hanoi  b<iat,  and 
further  acquaintance   with  it  does  little 


.  to    strengthen     any    exptctations    one 
may    have    formed  of  the    importance 
of  the  premier  port    of  Tonquin.     The 
difficulties      of    the    situation     are    of 
the  first  order.     Haiphong  stands  upon 
a   marsh,    in  which  all  the  ground  now 
available   for    building,   roads,    gardetia 
and  80  forth  had  to  be  made,  and   mud 
found     to     make     it     with,      a       new 
version    of    "making     bricks    without 
straw."     A  curious  incident,  illustrating 
the    difficulty    of   obtaining    materials 
for     making    the      ground,     and      the 
vacillation      of     Tonquin     officialdom, 
is    told     among      the       curious.     One 
of    the     features    of     Haiphong    is    a 
broad    straight  canal,    cut    to    connect 
two  rivers,    thus  giving  free  access  for 
the  shipping   from  the  sea  to  the  river 
leading  to  Hanoi.     "  Cut  the  canal  and 
make    it   servo    two    purposes  ;    it    will 
give    us    a    waterway    for  our    vessels, 
and  mud     for    our  swamps  :  "  so    S'li  I 
the       promoters      of        the       scheraf, 
and     the     good    government  at    horn* 
footed    the       bill — so     it    is    said.      A 
boulevard     has      been     laid      oat     ou 
each  side   of  the   canal,    electric   lights 
put   up,    two  costly    bridges  built,    and 
now  the  fear    ia,  that   the  current   may 
wash   away  the   soft  mud  banks  and  t-o 
obliterate    Haiphong  :    to    avert  which 
calamity,  it  is  proposed  to  cut  another 
canal  farther   down  fill    in  the    present 
ditch  and  make  a  boulevard  of  it ! 

There  is  a  poll-tax  on  Cliineso 
coming  into  the  colony  and  a  like  tax 
on  them  when  they  leave  it  "  to  keep 
track  of  them,"  the  avowed  obj  ct. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cantonese.  Trade  ia  in  a  languid 
condition,  and  much  iudiguatiou  is 
ixpresaed  at  the  action  of  Chinese 
traders  in  leaguing  '  together  to 
prevent    their    gooda     going   on      the 
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steamers  of  the  company  sabsidised 
to  operate  oa  the  Rdd  River. 
Altogether  the  present  outlook  is  not 
stimulating  to  the  trading  community 
of  the  commercial  capital  of  Tonquin. 

As  a  people  the  Anuamese  appeared 
to  be  much  inferior  in  both  ability  and 
attraction  to  the  Chinese,  fitted  rather 
to  hold  the  same  relative  position  to 
them  that  the  Chinese  sustain  to  the 
Europeans  in  China. 


As  a  colony  Tonquin  suffdrB  from  the 
abundant  restrictions  placed  upon  her, 
— the  restrictions  needed  in  youth,  her 
friends  may  say,  yet  such  as  may  serve 
to  dwarf  her  effectually  for  the  coming 
years.  And  then  some  say  the  West  River 
may  soon  be  opened  to  foreign  trade, 
and  if  so  where  is  the  future  hope  of 
the  sanguine  soul  who  sees  in  Tonquin 
a  highway  to  Southern  and  Western 
China  ? 


PORT  OF  SHASIII. 


A  Foreign  Office  paper,  enoloeing  a 
report  of  Mr.  Holland,  her  Majesty's 
Cousal  at  Icbang,  respecting  the  new 
treaty  port  of  Shashi,  has  been 
publiahed.  Mr.  Holland's  report  is  as 
follows  :— 

This  is  one  of  the  new  ports  lately 
opened  to  commerce,  and  is  situated 
about  85  miles  below  Icbang. 

The  probable  Bite  of  the  steamer 
anchorage  at  Shashi  is  just  abreast  of 
or  immediately  below  the  landing 
wharf  for  passengers,  and  it  is  propospd 
to  erect  the  Costoms-house  close  by. 
The  line  of  junks  moored  to  the  banks 
at  Shashi  extends  to  a  length  of  not 
less  than  four  miles,  which  is,  in  itself, 
a  practical  proof  of  the  commeicial 
importance  of  the  place,  and  it  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  great  distri- 
buting centre,  though  its  own  trade 
may  be  comparatively  small.  In  the 
Customs  Dt-cennial  report  for  Ichaug, 
1891,  Mr.  Ludlow  says :—"  Shashi 
being  the  crossing  point  of  two  most 
important  routes  of  commerce  in  Cen- 
tral  China,  moving  from  west  to  east 
and  from  north  to  south,  and  vice  versd, 
Szechwen  native  craft  are  thus  always 
able  to  obtain  return  freights,"  and  again 
"  quite  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  small 
lot  of  Szechwen  opium  was  taken 
delivery  of  for  conveyance  to  Shashi 
by  native  boat ;  this  was  followed  by 
larger   shipments,    and    may    result  in 


new  and  important  development  of  the 
opium  trade  with  the  interior.  Ship- 
Uients  to  Shashi  are  ly  far  the 
speediest  way  of  supplying  Huiiau,  not 
to  speak  of  the  vast  tracks  of  couiitiy 
in  Hupeh,  for  which  Shashi  has  been 
fiT  years  the  distributing  centre.  It  is 
said  that  nearly  6,000  piculs  of  Sze- 
chwen opium  go  to  Shashi  yearly  by 
native  channels." 

There  is  a  trade  in  cotton  cloth 
manufactured  in  Shashi  and  exported 
to  Szechwen,  and  possible  Kueichow 
and  Yunnan,  which  amounts  to 
2,000,000  taels  a  year,  the  annual  likin 
revenue  on  it  reaching  100,000  taels. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  both 
Shashi  and  Chungking  are  opened  to 
steamer  traffic,  this  cotton  cloth  trade 
alone  would  develop  enormously. 

At  Chingchonfu,  about  four  milrs 
inland  from  Shashi,  there  are  alreiidy 
several  large  shops  trading  in  kerosine 
oil,  lamps,  candles,  matches,  soaps,  and 
all  the  foreign  odds  and  ends  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  large  native  shops  in 
Shanghai. 

Concerning  ■  the  position  of  Shashi, 
the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  fact 
that  it,  together  with  the  plain  in 
which  Ohingchoufn  is  situated,  lies 
below  the  level  of  the  river,  from  which 
it  is  protected  by  a  huge  embankment, 
which  runs  for  miles  above  and  below 
the  town.     The   plain   is   richly   culti- 
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rated  with  tobacco,  btanfl,  several 
kinds  of  melons  and  gourds,  maize,  and 
other  vegetables,  and  great  damage 
and  disaster  would  be  brought  about 
if  any  break  in  the  embankment  should 
occur  daring  the  lime  of  summer  high 
water.  Partly  on  account  of  this  risk, 
bat  chiefly  because  such  low-ljing 
ground  cannot  be  healthy,  neither  the 
town  of  Shashi,  nor  the  ground  ad- 
joining  could  in  any  way  be  recom- 
mended as  a  residence  for  foreigners. 
Bjth  above  and  below  the  town,  the 
ground  rises  gradually  from  the  river 
to  the  embankment,  and  descends 
rather  abruptly  on  the  other  side.  The 
town  itself  is  much  like  other  native 
towns  of  its  size,  the  population  being 
esttimated  at  87,000,  or  double  that  of 
I  jhang.     The  inhabitants  have  general- 


ly had  a  name  for  dislike  of  foreigners, 
but  when  the  port  is  opened  there  will 
be  doubtless  great  improvement  in  that 
respect.  There  are  no  bills  immediate- 
ly near  Shashi,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
it  will  be  a  somewhat  unhealthy  place  ; 
stress  should  therefore  be  laid  on  the 
simple  sanitary  precaution  of  liviiiff 
above  the  town  if  possible,  especially 
as  foreign  residents  of  Shashi,  like 
those  of  Ichang,  will  be  dependent  for 
their  water  supply  on  the  river,  and  in 
Ichang  a  chronic  sffliciion  of  diarrhoea, 
sometimes  amounting  to  dysentery,  has 
been  traced  to  the  use  of  cooking  and 
drinking  water  drawn  from  the  river, 
which  is  polluted  by  eewage,  not  so 
much  from  the  town  as  from  the 
enormous  boat  population. 


NAKNINGFU. 


The  following  sketch  of  Nanning-fD, 
<ne  of  the  snggfhted  Trraly  P.irts  on 
the  Weat  River,  id  taken  from  Mr.  P 
S.  A  Bourne's  report  on  hie  journey 
through  South. western  Oiin<»  :  — 

Nanning-fu  is  a  well-built  city,  contain 
ing  a  brisk  population  of  Chinese  and 
Shans,  who  seem  unusually  well-to-do,  an 
eflfect  partly  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  one  of  the  few  cities  that  escaped 
devastation  by  the  Taiping  rebels.  The 
merchants  are  mostly  Canton  and  Kwang- 
si  men.  The  Shan  women,  to  the  front  as 
usual,  wear  neat  black  cotton  head-gear, 
dark-coloured  clothes,  silver  ornaments, 
and  bare  feet. 

—If  I  remember  right,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in 
the  account  of  his  journey  in  these  parts, 
remarks  that  his  servant  returned  from  a 
yamen  at  Nanning,  and  said  he  had  there 
heard  people  talking  in  a  strange  tongue. 
Of  the  three  runners  sent  to  look  after  me 
by  the  Magistrate  two  were  Shans,  and 
Shan  No.  6  is  a  vocabulary  taken  from  one 
of  them.  The  Shan  language  is  here  called 
Chuang  [hua]  by  the  Chinese,  a  name  of 
which  I  could  get  no  account. 

Commercially,  Nanning  is  the  second 
city  in  Kwangsi,  yielding  only  to  Wuchow- 
fu  in  extent  of  trade,  although  it  has  but 
poor  banking  fiicilities,  and  can  scarcely 
be  ranked  as  a  third-rate  Chinese  com- 
mercial city.  Besides  the  trade  in  tobacco, 
drugs,  tea,  sugar,  ground-nuts,  &c.,  of 
which  there  s  a  considerable  exchange 
between  the  Canton  province  and  the 
country  watered  by  the  Yu  and  Tso  rivers, 
Nauning-fu  is  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  by 


which  foreign  goods  from  Pakhoi  and 
Ch'in-chow  are  exchanged  for  opium  of 
Yunnan  nnd  Kueichow  consumed  in 
Kwangsi  and  the  Canton  province.  It  is 
with  this  latter  trade  that  we  are  concerned 
in  this  report. 

An  unexpected  result  of  this  journey  is 
the  discovery  that  Pakhoi  and  Ch'in-chow 
supply  foreign  goods  to  the  whole  of  South 
Yunnan,  Western  Kwangsi,  and  South 
Kueichow  through  regular  channels,  un- 
checked at  all  events  by  excessive  taxation, 
although  likin  in  Kwangsi  is  heavy,  and 
transit  passes  are  not  respected.  Thus, 
the  Pakhoi  and  Ch'in-chow  foreign  im- 
ports valued  as  far  as  foreign  vessels  at 
the  former  place  go  at  £383,000  during 
188G,  supply  the  wants  of  a  district 
roughly  comprised  within  a  square  having 
Ssu-mao,  Yunnan-fu,  Fushanchou,  and  the 
sea  at  its  corners— an  area  not  smaller 
than  the  United  Kingdom.  Although 
no  doubt  a  very  large  addition  would  have 
to  be  made  to  the  above  sum  to  cover  the 
import  in  junks  from  Hongkong  and  Macao 
to  Pakhoi  and  Ch'in-chow,  the  smalluess 
of  the  figure  even  as  it  stands  can  scarcely 
astonish  one  who  has  traversed  this  dis- 
trict, inhabited  principally  by  Shans, 
Lolos,  and  Miaotzii,  who  want  nothing 
but  salt  and  cotton,  almost  the  whole 
Chinese  population  having  been  destroyed 
in  the  rebellion.  But  if  Pakhoi  holds  her 
ground,  a  large  and  rapid  increase  in  her 
foreign  imports  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected, as  the  fertile  valleys  of  Yunnan 
and  Kueichow  are  peopled  by  Chinese  im- 
migrants from  Szechuen  and  Hunan,  who, 
like    all    Chinese,    will    demand    foreign 
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piece-goods  as  soon  as  they  have  spare 
money  to  spend  on  luxuries. 

From  Pakhoi  to  banning  there  are  two 
roads  followed  by  foreign  goods;  the  first 
is  by  sea  to  Ch'in-chow  in  one  day,  and 
from  Ch'in-chow  overland  by  porter  to 
Nanning  in  five  days.  This  is  the  route 
followed  by  lighter  goods.  A  Yiinnan  man 
told  me  that  the  five  days'  road  was  level, 
and  that  it  might  be  followed  by  c>;rts.  Car- 
riage by  this  route  from  Pakhoi  to  Nan- 
ning  was  said  to  cost  about  18  cash  a  catty. 
The  second  road  between  Pakhoi,  Ch'in- 
chow,  and  Nanning  leads,  to  start  from 
Pakhoi,  to  Ch'in-chow  by  sea  in  one  day ; 
from  Ch'in-chow  to  Lu-wu  Hsu  three  to 
four  days  in  boats  that  carry  up  to  10,000 
catties;  Lu-wu  Hsu  to  Nan-hsiang  on  the 
West  River  above  Heng-chow  three  days 
by  porter ;  and  from  Nan-hsiang  to  Nan- 
ning six  days  by  the  West  River,  •.»'.,  four- 
teen days  in  all,  three  by  land  and  eleven 
by  boat.  This  Nan-lisiang  route  iwith 
variations  apparently  from  Pakhoi  to  Nan- 
hsiang)  is  followed  by  the  heavier  piece- 
goods,  cotton  yarn,  and  metals. 

Nanning  is  connected  with  Canton  by 
the  Hsi-chiang  West  River  ,  which  might 
be  navigated  by  light  draft  steamers  as  far 
as  Wuchow.  The  up-journey  from  Wu- 
chow  to  Nanning  is  made  by  boats  draw- 
ing three  Chinese  feet  in  seventeen  days 
and  the  return  journey  in  ten  days. 

The  great  highway  of  foreign  imports 
from  Pakhoi  and  Ch'in-chow  to  the  north 
is  from  Nanning  to  Po-se,  the  route  we 
have  just  followed,  the  passage  taking 
twelve  to  twenty  days  according  to  the 
wind.  The  boats  on  this  route  draw  as 
much  as  2  feet  5  inches  Chinese,  and  carry 
as  much  as  60,000  catties.  Thus,  the  trans- 
port of  cotton  yarn,  for  instance,  between 
Pak-hoi  and  Yunnan  Fu,  would  be  made 
as  follows: — 


Land.  Water. 

Pakhoi  to  Nanning 3  11 

Nanning  to  Po-se 0  15 

Po-se  to  Po-ngai  0  3 

Po-ngai  to  Kwangnan-fu   ...     8  0 

Kwangnan  fii  to  Yunnan-fu  12  0 

23  29 

A  railway  along  this  route  would  meet, 
I  believe,  with  no  serious  difficulties ; 
indeed,  this  is  probably  the  easiest  line 
that  a  railway  to  ascend  the  plateau  could 
take. 

The  commercial  capabilities  of  the  Tso- 
chiang  require  careful  study,  because  along 
it  lies  the  only  ronte  worth  mentioning 
between  Kwangsi  and  Tonkin  ;  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  will  no  doubt  be  situated 
the  trading  station  "  to  the  north  of 
Liang-shan,"  to  be  opened  under  the 
Franco-Chinese  Treaty  of  1885.  The  Tso- 
chiang  is  navigated  by  good-sized  boats  as 
far  as  Tai-p'ing-fu,  and  by  smaller  boats  as 
far  as  Lungchow,  which  place  bears  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Tso-chiang  much  the 
same  relation  that  To-se  does  to  that 
of  the  Lu-chiang.  Lungchow  is  reached 
from  Nanning  in  twelve  to  eighteen  days. 
The  country  is  mountainous,  and  the 
stream  badly  obstructed  by  rapids,  which 
are  much  more  numerous  and  more 
difficult  than  on  the  Lu-chiang.  Above 
Lungchow  the  river  is  navigated  across  the 
Tokin  border  by  small  boats  that  carry 
3,000  catties,  and  are  worked  by  six  men. 
The  voyage  down  from  Lungchow  to  Nan- 
ning takes  six  to  nine  days.  The  trade  on 
the  Tso-chiang  consists  of  cotton  yarn, 
piece-goods,  and  Canton  goods,  in  small 
quantities,  up ;  and  timber,  beans,  rice, 
star-anise,  and  drugs,  down.  The  trade  on 
the  Tso-chiang  is  said  to  bear  the  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  Lu-chiang  of  three  to 
seven.  There  is  some  trade  in  drugs,  &c., 
across  the  Tonkin  border. 
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able  to  them ;  they  appealed  to  the 
Ichang  condul,  nnder  whose  jurisdiction 
thry  were,  and  received  advice  to  quit  ! 
This  advice  they  unfortnnately  followed, 
then  fore  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  next  foreigners  to  land  there, 
guests  at  the  Ichang  consulate,  making 
an  excarsion  in  the  Consular  house- 
boat, were  chased  through  the  town 
and  oat  of  it  much  as  a  mad  dog  is 
chased.  But  on  complaining  to  their 
host  and  consul  they  were  met  by  the 
ei-qniry  :  '•  Why  go  to  Itu  ?  "  Thus 
whilst  they  have  been  able  to  give  full 
details  as  to  the  missiles  of  various 
sorts  by  which  they  were  hit,  we  have 
not  yet  been  furnished  with  any  exact 
data  as  to  the  furs  of  curious  kinds 
said  to  be  brought  down  from  the 
surrounding  mountains  to  the  shops 
of  Itu.  Though  all  the  steamers 
that  pass  Sbasi  call  there,  no 
one  lands,  the  reception  of  those  who 
have  visited  there  being  generally 
even  rougher  than  that  stated 
above.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
murdtred  L^nz,  that  too  daring 
bicyclist,  barely  escaped  with  bis  life 
from  the  neighbouihood  of  Shasi,  and 
not  without  it>jury  to  his  bicycle.  Some 
years  ago  the  China  Inland  Mission 
opened  a  station  there  without  en- 
tering upon  the  ever-disputable  region 
of  reasons.  The  fact  remains  that  that 
mission  station  has  been  long  closed. 
Thus  neither  Sbasi  nor  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Itu  seems  to  be  friendly 
disposed  towards  foreigners,  whilst  a 
six  knot  current  makes  Sbasi  always 
an  anxious  anchorage  for  steamers,  and 
one  of  the  most  alarming  sights  upon 
the  river  is  to  see  the  strong  and  heavy 
passenger  boats  there  in  asf>,  bearing 
down  upon  the  waiting  steamer  with 
gnch  an  impetus  from  the  force  of  the 
current  as  to  threaten  to  ran  her  down, 


or  at  least  carrying  away  her  paddle 
boxes.  There  have  been  full  details 
in  the  papers  as  to  the  recent  coolie 
fights  there,  and  what  with  the  rough 
popukitioii,  the  fierce  river  and  the 
filthy  cHy  a  foreign  merchant's  life  at 
Sbasi  does  not  promise  to  be  a  happy 
one.  For  we  do  not  understand  that 
any  prospect  is  held  out  of  a  conces- 
sion with  the  amenities  of  a  Bund. 
Under  any  circumstances  it  is  to  our 
mind  a  grave  question  whether,  opened 
or  not  opened,  it  is  likely  to  be  worth 
any  foreign  merchant's  while  to  settle 
there.  Had  Shasi  been  opened  in 
place  of  Ichang  Shasi  would  have  been 
the  steamer  terminus,  and  goods  so  far 
Chungking  junk  borne,  would  have 
been  there  transhipped  either  for 
steamer  carriage,  or  for  the  Tungling 
Luke  and  its  nine  tributaries,  thus 
avoiding  much  going  aground  and 
other  worry  to  steamer  owners.  But 
now  that  steamers  have  got  into  the 
way  of  threading  their  passage  through 
rocks  and  quicksands  to  Ichang  even  in 
winter  time,  and  arrive  there  mostly  in 
lees  than  eleven  hours  from  Shasi  and 
have  all  got  cfEces  estab'ished, 
they  are  never  likely  to  give 
back  that  part  of  the  River  to  juuk 
traffic,  especially  with  the  anticipation, 
now — one  would  think — so  near  realisa- 
tion of  soon  steaming  on  to  Chungking 
—  and  beyond  !  On  the  opening  of 
Chungking  we  must  touch  at  a  future 
date,  only  promising  that  if  the  example 
of  that  port  be  followed  and  it  be  left 
to  Consul  and  Commissioner  to  make  all 
arrangements  for  the  commerce  of  the 
port  without  consulting  the  convenience 
of  any  of  those  interested,  it  does  not 
require  a  prophet  to  predict  that  no 
British  merchant  will  ever  establish 
himself  in  Shasi. 


CHUNGKING. 


Many  people  Beem  to  be  under  Ibe 
impreBBion  that  btcanae  Cbuugking  is 
one  of  the  ports  mentioned  in  the 
Treaty  with  China  and  Japan,  the 
Japanese  are  about  to  opeu  Changkinfj. 
Even  in  letters  from  the  city  itself  we 
notice  snob  expressions  as  "  partially 
opened."  We  therefore  think  it  well 
to  remind  our  readers,  that  in  1891 
Chungking  became  an  opened  Treaty 
Port,  although  we  do  not  wonder  at 
snob  misconception  on  the  subject,  so 
extraordinary  is  the  state  of  things 
existing  there.  Everyone  is  aware  tbiit 
the  Yangtze  Gorges  teem  with  dangers  ; 
the  rocks  of  old  Kweichow,  the  whirl- 
pools below  Fengta,  hare  doubtless 
made  many  a  Chinaman  lament  having 
"robed  the  roaring  waters  with  his 
silks."  But  it  seems  that  when  mer- 
chandise leaves  or  arrives  at  the  so- 
called  Port  of  Chungking  it  is  the  time 
of  its  greatest  peril.  Going  up  it  has 
already  been  re-examined,  and  examin- 
ed again  by  three  sets  of  Oastoma 
officials  at  Kweifu.  Papers  have  been 
Bent  in  and  duly  signed  by  one  Euro- 
pean Customs  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
last,  the  Gong  Gorge,  thanks  have  been 
returned  for  a  safe  voyage  before  the 
colossal  gilded  Buddha  on  the  right 
bank,  and  the  boat  moors  at  the  viilago 
of  Wanohiat'o  below  the  terrible  Tor- 
toise Rock  and  Whirlpool.  There  all 
the  precious  cargo  is  piled  upon  the 
deck  of  open  cargo-boatp,  which,  to  get 
np^the  river  at  all,  have  to   cross  from 


the  right  to  the  left  shore,  and  strug- 
gle up  past  the  city  of  Kiangpei, 
encountering  rapid  after  rapid.  The 
stranger  would  naturally  anticipate  that 
they  would  there  discharge  their  cargo, 
Kiangpei  and  Chungking  being  like 
Hatikow  and  Hanyang,  only  dividid 
from  one  another  by  the  Kialiiig,  or 
Little  River,  and  that  the  Foreign  Cus- 
toms, as  they  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  examine  it— for  the  sixth  time  since 
leaving  Ichang — on  arrival,  before  it 
was  delivered  over  to  the  cargo-boat 
would  at  least  do  so  now  on  the  It  ft 
bank.  But,  no  !  the  unhappy  boat  has 
once  more  to  croas  over  to  the  right 
bank  to  be  examined  at  the  Customs 
pontoon  and  then  to  wait  there  till  the 
pa|  ers  have  been  taken  over,  submitted 
to  the  Customs  Office  on  the  left  bank, 
and  then  brought  back  across  the  river 
again,  before  the  goods  can  make  the 
last  crossing  of  this  dangerous  river 
thus  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Customs  regulations.  We  could  not 
ourselves  believe  that  so  much  extra 
risk  could  be  forced  upon  unhappy 
merchants  until  we  had  made  iTiquirios 
at  Chungking,  and  it  is  by  reason  of 
the  delay  involved  in  obtaining  infore 
mation  from  this  distant  port  that  w- 
have  not  sooner  given  a  description  of 
the  way  in  which  Chungking  has  been 
opened  by  the  Foreign  Customs.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  thi^s  port  is  that 
the  Customs  celebrated  its  opening  by 
a  grand  dinner,  whilst  nothing  was  yet 
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known   about  it    by    the   Con  buI,    al- 
though the  aforesaid  opening  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  conceBsion  to  the  British 
Government.     Little  enough,  however, 
evidently  was  conceded.     When  goods 
have  to  be  shipped  down  river — musk, 
medicines,    silkp,    feathers,     wool    and 
orchids — all    alike,    have   to    cross  the 
river    in    open  boats    to    be   examined 
at   the   Onstoma   pontoon,     where   no- 
thing   is   done,    of    course,  before  10 
a.m.       If    a      special     messenger     be 
then  despatched  in  a  special  boat  across 
the     river     he     can     just      get      the 
papers  to  the  Customs  office  and,  pro> 
ceeding  up  the  city,   pay  the  dues  into 
the  Customs  Bank,   getting  back  to  the 
pontoon    before    4    p.m.,  if  he    hurries 
very  much.     All  that   time  the   goods 
must  be  alongside  the  pontoon  in  the 
Bwift- flowing  stream  and  exposed  to  the 
rainiest    climate   in    China,    and    they 
must  lie   there   all   night    too,   if  the 
special    messenger  do  not  manage  hia 
crossings   of  the    river   well — a  thing 
impossible    at  high- water  time.     They 
mast  then,  still  pilid  high  on  the  deck 
of  an  open  boat,   bomthow  get  past  the 
ill-famed  Tortoise  Rock  and  Whirlpool, 
and  only  then  are  they  allowed   to  be 
shipped  upon   the  trusty  junk   that  is 
to  convey  them  down  stream.     "  Why, 
in   the  name  of  all  that  is   reasonable, 
the  junks  are  not  allowed  to  come  up 
and  load  in  the  city  of  Chungking  may 
be  known  to  the  Foreign  Cudtoms,  but 
is  certainly    not  known  to  the  foreign 
merchant,"    adds  our  informant.     We 
can   only    image     that    this    plan    was 
devised  by  the  Chinese  local  authorities 
in  order  to  make   foreign- flagged  junks 
as    uubttractivu   as    \  or-sible   and    thus 
drive    shippers     to     the    Lilcin,    their 
foreign    employe,    the    so-called    Com- 
missioner of  Cusloms  having  probably 
no   voice   in   the  maltor.     We   UEdcr- 


stand,  however,  this  arrangement  suits 
the    Customs    well   enough,   they    pre- 
ferring  to  have  their  office  in  the   city, 
and  the  pontoon  within  easy  reach,  just 
opposite  on  the  other  shore.     So  galling, 
however,  do    Chinese    shipping    honga 
find  the  various  stipulations,  that  they 
were,  we   hear,  about   recently   to   pro- 
ceed  to  the  British   Consul    to   implore 
his  ^intervention,   but   for    one  of   the 
fori  ign    hongs    informing    jtlem    that 
B'itish  Consuls  had  instructions  always 
to  Buppoit  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
however      vexatious     his     regulations. 
This  probably  is  a  mistake  arising  from 
the    almost    incredible  fact,    of  which, 
however,  we  are  assured,  that  the  only 
British   hong   does   not  enjoy  many   of 
the  facilities  accorded   to  Chinese   mer- 
chants,   known    to    be    trading    under 
assumed,    not    real    British    names,    an 
arrangement    the    British    Consul   ao- 
qnii  sees  in.     There  is  no  Concession  in 
Chungking ;  there  are  Telegraph  wires— 
mostly  down  ;  there  are  no  Volunteers, 
there   are    no    Steamers.     There    is    a 
large    and    steadily  ^^  increasing    trade, 
but     there     are     no    foreign     traders, 
because  it  is  not  enough  to   pronounce 
a  port  open,  some  encouragement,  some 
facilities.     Some   inducement  must    be 
held    out    to    lead    men    to   settle    in 
what,   by   general  consent,  seems  to  be 
pronounced  the  most   picturesque   but 
the    rainiest    of    Chinese     cities.     We 
wish  that  we   could    think   that,  while 
making  rail  ways  to  promote  British  com- 
merce in  Africa,  the  Government  might 
now  and  again  remind  officials  that  the 

"  Regiment  that  never  was  listed 
That  owns  neither  colours  nor  crpst 
But  split  in  a  thousand  detachments 
Is  breaking  a  road  for  the  rest," 

does  not  exist  in  order  to  aifi)rd  them 
honorary  posts  or  comfortable  sine- 
cures,  but    that  they  themselves  only 


exist  in  order  to  promote  British 
interests,  and  unless  they  do  so  have 
no  loetts  standi.  Servout  0«rvorum  is 
the  proudest  title  the  Pope  claims,  and 
though  John  Bull  is  a  stubborn  fellow, 
and  takes  a  deal  of  snubbing,  the  aban- 
doned markets  of  Asia  Minor  where  once 
Euglish  princely  houses  flourished, 
ehow  that  it  was  possible  then,  as  it 


may  be  possible  in  China,  to  make  even 
British  merchants  think  the  game  of 
life  in  a  Chinese  Oatport  not  worth  the 
candle.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  though  called  foreign,  the  Chinese 
Customs  yet  are  the  Chinese  Customs, 
and  it  is  not  part  of  their  business  to 
advance  British,  or  even  European 
commerce. 


EASr  BY  NORTII-BDRMA  TO  SZECIIUAN. 


Tbis  ronte  is  a  reversal  of  the  former 
which  led  from  Sz'chuan  acrosa  Yan- 
DBn  and  through  Tor  qain  to  the  sea. 
The  change  from  the  torpor  and  atagna- 
(ion  of  Haiphong  to  the  activity  and 
'hum'  of  Hongkong  can  only  be  felt, 
sever  adequately  described  ;  bat  HoDg> 
kong  needs  no  description  by  a  tyro  to 
her  neighbours  in  Shanghai,  where  her 
force  and  ability  to  hold  her  own  are 
well  known  and  appreciated  at  fall 
value. 

When  the  British  It.'dia  Bteamsbip 
Lindula,  after  a  pleasant  five  days'  run 
from  Singapore,  brought  us  alongside 
the  wharf  in  Rangoon  on  a  late  N)vem- 
ber  afternoon,  there  was  more  than  the 
usual  expectancy  and  trepidation  com- 
mon to  the  initial  experience  in  a  new 
land.  Rangoon,  the  Qaeen  of  the  Eist, 
•a  one  has  laviuhly  culled  her,  presents 
an  imposing  front  to  the  river.  Ling 
before  anything  in  the  city  is  distinct 
one  Bees  the  slender,  graceful  eolamn  of 
the  Shwe  Dagoti  Pagoda  glittering  in  the 
BDnlight.  A  nearer  view  discloses  long 
rows  of  wharves,  and  back  of  these  the 
streets  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
river.  A  oonspicuons  pile  of  buildings, 
somewhat  out  of  the  naaal  style,  with 
domes  that  seem  to  dominate  the  city, 
attracts  attention,  as  do  the  white  walls 
and  minarets  of  certain  mosques;  indeed, 
the  whole  appearance  from  the  steamer 
is  distinctly  oriental  and  quite  unlike 
anything  known  to  as  on  the  Chinese 
eoast. 


If  the  first  v'ew  mikes  this  impros. 
eion,  subsequent  experience  will  be  sara 
to  confirm  it.  The  population  is  even 
more  cosmopolitan  than  that  of  Singa- 
pore, the  dresses  more  striking  and  the 
babel  of  tongues  more  pronounced.  The 
splendid  vesaela  of  the  Irrawaddi  Flo- 
tilla Company,  the  British  India  and 
Bibby  lines,  were  lying  in  the  river 
which  was  second  in  its  attraction  only 
to  the  shore. 

Here  one  comes  into  the  region  of 
"Bazaars,"  where  the  natives  of  India 
are  too  much  for  a  Chinaman  even. 
Such  huckdteriiig  and  wheedling  and 
coaxing  mast  make  cold  chills  ran 
down  the  Chinese  spine. 

What  odds,  if  you  are  cheated  ;  it  ia 
all  done  with  a  volubility,  a  suavity  and 
self-depreoation,  it  is  almost  a  pleasure 
to  be  swindled.  The  Chinese  are  strong 
in  shoemaking  and  tailoring  lines,  and 
among  wholesale  houses ;  the  peddling 
and  minor  business  is  almost  all  absorb- 
ed by  the  man  from  Madras  or  other 
part  of  the  great  Empire  across  the 
Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  lions  of  Rangoon  are  the  Royal 
Lakes  and  Gardens,  the  Elephants  in 
the  timber  yards,  and  the  aforesaid 
Pagoda.  The  elephant  at  work  eclipaei 
both  the  others  to  the  average  sight- 
Beer.  His  clumsy  make-up,  combined 
with  docility,  can-fulness  and  ponderous 
strength,  directed  by  an  almost  human 
intelligence,  is   as    fascinating   now  as 
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wheu  in  earlier  days  be  was  the  attrao- 
tion  of  the  village  fair  in  E;>8t  Auglia. 
To  see  him  take  op  the  logs  as  they 
came  from  the  saw — that  whirling 
mnrderon*)  saw, — sn^gpstive  all  thn  Hme 
of  amputatioDS  and  itiqaeets — ugh  !  yet 
tho  elephant  moved  about  in  close  prox- 
imity, picked  up  the  logs,  hanled  them 
off  to  a  safe  distance  apd  left  them 
thr  re  for  his  companion  to  pile  on  tho 
stack. 

Rangoon  has  a  charm  all  her  own. 
It  was  impossible  to  eapprt'ss  the  con- 
trast that  was  constantly  presenting  it. 
self  to  the  mii-.d — the  age-wide  differ, 
ence  between  the  impresbions  made  by 
Haiphong  and  those  received  here. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  fair,  but  it  was 
always  coming  up  with  the  force  of 
spontaneity,  and  one  fiidd  this  O'^utraat 
forcing  itself  to  the  front  all  through 
Burma. 

The  true  greatness  of  the  land  lay  not 
BO  much  in  its  natural  richness  of  re. 
sources,  nor  in  the  splendid  develop- 
ment that  has  worked  a  veritable  trans- 
formation in  both  land  and  people,  not 
so  much  in  these,  great  as  they  are, 
as  in  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
practical  equality  upon  which  the  pro- 
vince is  governed.  One  of  the  most 
striking  buildings  in  the  European 
quarter  of  Rangoon  is  the  German  Olnb, 
an  institution  that,  like  its  countrymen, 
seems  to  thrive  particularly  well  on 
British  soil.  Another  type  wag  that 
of  a  keen  New  Bnglander,  with  a 
patent  device  for  oar-trucks, who  avowed 
his  intention  of  staying  in  Burma,  the 
attractions  of  New  England  notwith- 
standing, because  of  the  ease  and 
celerity  in  "making  a  pile  "  there,  as 
compared  with  the  western  land. 

Within  the  limit  of  the  law's  regn- 
lations,  all  are  free,  and  the  law  is 
not  bardensome. 


The  Brilidh  love  of  sport  ia  well  to 
the  front,  as  one  might  suppose  in  a 
garrison  town,  the  more  noticeable 
form  of  it  being  in  the  impression  made 
on  the  native  races.  In  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  different  schools  one 
might  always  see  a  hearty  throng  of 
students  in  the  afternoon,  in  eager 
emulation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  foot- 
ball  or  cricket  or  the  more  (x  noting 
exercises  of  the  running  track  and 
parallel  bars. 

The  commodious  jiil  ij  also  one  of 
the  (Sciential  features  of  the  new  civili- 
zation  that  is  playing  its  part  in  the 
renovation  of  the  land. 

Three  thousand  prisoners  ia  the 
capacity  and  all  the  room  is  ocoopied. 
There  is  a  saleroom  attached  to  the 
institution  in  which  the  productions  of 
the  prisoners  are  on  sale,  and  net  a 
good  Bum  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
wholesome  side  of  British  rule. 

Across  the  Gulf  of  Mastaban,  an 
even  day's  run  on  the  comfortable 
steamers  that  leave  each  morning  from 
either  side,  is  the  old  city  of  Maulmain. 
Trim,  modest,  and  attractive,  the  seat 
of  the  chief  lumber  trade  in  the 
country,  it  possesses  many  natural 
attractions  wanting  to  Rangoon. 

The  Salwen  here  makes  its  outlet 
to  the  sea  ;  and  should  the  railroad,  so 
long  pnjected,  at  length  be  built  along 
its  valley  through  Northern  Siam  and 
the  Shan  States,  so  as  to  connect  with 
Szmao  in  Yunnan,  Maulmain  may  add 
business  activity  to  its  many  other 
charms.  As  it  is,  one  should  not  omit 
a  visit  to  this  older  capital  of  Lower 
Burmah. 

A  night  run  through  the  creeks  and 
channels  that  lead  from  Ringoon  to 
Bassein  in  the  western  half  of  the 
delta  serves  to  show  two  sides  of  the 
life  in  Burma  and  the  line  of  fusion  for 
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the  two.  The  steamer  pltu^hs  her  way 
along  the  track  of  the  electric  light  aa 
the  steamers  do  in  passing  the  Sopz 
Canal.  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  stand 
behind  the  man  who  mftiiipnlates  the 
search-light,  and  see  the  effect  of  this 
new  device  upon  the  jangle  life  on  both 
banks  of  the  creeks.  Here  a  fl  'ok  of 
paddy-birds  is  startled  into  flight,  wheel- 
ing and  eqaaliug  within  the  Bitrnction 
of  the  light,  now  sdvancing  near  to  the 
steamer  then  hariying  awny  into  the 
darkness  only  to  ret  am  again,  always 
terrified  and  misled  by  this  deoeptive 
glare.  The  dogs  rush  out  from  the 
tiny  farm-houses  and  bark  furiously  at 
the  passing  show,  while  a  perfc  ot  hail  of 
beetles  and  bugs  ratths  upon  the  roof 
and  leaves  smarting  points  on  all  exposed 
surfaces  of  face  and  bands,  thus  adding 
an  element  of  danger  to  the  deli(;ht. 

The  Flotilla  C-mpany  opi  rates  a 
miigiiifict-nt  fl  ;et  of  vessels.  The  most 
curious  feature  tons  was  the  hnzar 
boat — a  combination  of  transport  and 
trade  as  novel  aa  it  is  ustful.  The 
upper  deck  of  the  steamers  and  of 
special  Sate  whioh  are  lashed  along, 
side  the  propelling  vessels,  is  given 
up  to  travelling  merchants,  with  stocks 
of  cotton  goods,  umbrellas,  and  groce- 
ries with  the  contents  of  a  green- 
grocer's store  added.  When  a  town  ia 
reached  the  inhabitants  oome  aboard 
with  a  rash  and  do  their  marketing  aa 
the  steamer  waits — the  only  way  some 
of  the  up-country  plnces  have  of  obtain- 
ing provisions.  The  lack  in  the 
Burmese  cultivation,  and  it  holds 
equally  true  of  the  thriving  Karens,  is 
the  scanty  selection  of  vegetables  such 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  get  in  China. 
Rice  and  curry  serve  the  people  for 
food,  and  beyond  these  there  is  little 
produced  in  the  line  of  vegetables,  so 
essential  to  tie  European  ouisiue. 


The  railway  from  Rangoon  north  to 
Mandalay  is  much  patronised  and 
highly  popular,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
look  of  things.  Along  the  line  the 
country  has  a  new  look ;  towns  are 
springing  up  and  people  are  comiig  in, 
all  the  time  Kalahs  (as  the  natives  of 
India  are  cilled)  and  the  ubiqniloud 
Cliinamau  are  well  to  the  front. 

The  approach  to  Mmdalay  is  through 
a  jungle  of  ruins.  Ruined  temples  and 
pagoddS  are  everywh-ire.  The  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  faot  that,  as  in 
China  so  there,  temples  and  ebrinos 
are  built  as  a  work  of  merit,  but  in 
Burma  there  is  no  merit  iu  repairing, 
hence  the  abundance  of  ruins. 

Oa  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
Mandalay  maiu  line,  some  ten  miles 
below  the  city,  there  was  a  host  of 
cnolies  working  on  the  Kunlon  Perry 
Railway,  which  is  to  bring  the  eastera 
Shan  States  into  closer  touch  with  the 
older  and  better  developed  portion  of 
the  country  and  give,  it  is  hoped,  an 
impetus  to  trade  in  that  direction.  One 
cannot  be  very  sanguine  aa  to  present 
results,  still  less  ia  the  hope  of  any 
iuduoement  being  found  in  the  present 
condition  of  Yunnan,  to  the  building  of 
the  Sal  wen  Valley  Railroad  from  the 
seaboard  to  Szmao,  so  ably  and  per- 
sistently advocated  by  Mr.  Holt  Hillett. 
Reasons  of  State  may  be  urged  for  such 
a  measure,  but  it  needs  the  vision  of 
faith  to  see  anything  in  Yunnan,  as  it 
is  at  present,  upon  which  to  base  a 
commercial  plea. 

Mandalay  is  full  of  interest  as  it  ia 
full  of  dust.  Magnificent  distances  oa 
broad,  straight  streets,  as  fiat  as  a 
pancake,  a  swarming  horde  of  Buddhist 
monks,  each  with  his  donation  bowl 
lovingly  hugged  to  his  stomach  ;  the 
moat  and   wall  surroaudiug  the   Fort, 


now  used  mainly  for  government  pur- 
poses, and  abroad  inaistent  hospitality— 
these  are  some  of  the  features  of 
Maudalay. 

At  Amarapoora  the  railway  crosses 
the  Irrawaddi,  and  from  this  point 
remains  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river.  Passengers  cross  on  the  ferry 
steamers,  while  the  freight  oara  are 
towed  across  on  pontoons.  The  river 
here  is  wide  and  imposing,  too  wide 
probably  for  a  bridge  at  present,  the 
cost  being  almost  prohibitive,  bat  a 
bridge  will  be  needtd  ere  the  road  can 
be  said  to  be  complete. 

From  Mandalay  to  Bbamo  the  coun- 
try is  very  new  and  evidently  waiting 
for  settlers.  Katha  is  the  nearest  poiut 
of  rail  oommunioalion  withBhamo;  the 
rest  of  the  journey  is  done  by  steamer. 
The  railroad  is  being  pushed  north- 
ward with  rapid  strides,  first  to 
Mogonng,  whence  it  will  be  continued 
towards  ladia,  while  the  past  dry 
season  was  occupied  with  building  the 
line  from  Mogouug  eastward  to  Myit- 
kyina,  a  new  town  on  the  upper  river, 
an  important  post  from  which  to  reach 
the  country  beyond  the  confluence  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Irrawaddi  and 
also  to  garrison  the  forts  over  on  the 
Chinese  frontier. 

or  these  latter,  two  are  of  special 
interest  in  their  possible  bearing  upon 
the  future  of  Yunnan.  About  four 
days  east  of  Myitkyina,  among  the 
blue  hills  that  are  plainly  visible  from 
the  abrupt  bank  of  the  river  at  that 
place,  is  Sadon,  a  military  station 
within  five  days'  travel  of  Momeio,  by 
Ohinese  report,  while  further  to  the 
soath  is  Sima,  of  like  charaotar  and 
importance. 


Government  steamers  now  ran  to  a 
point  twenty  miles  above  Myitkyina, 
and  the  path  of  progress  and  extension 
lies  in  that  direction. 

The  river  scenery  in  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  the  defiles  is  pretty  and  at 
places  romantic,  but  nowhere  does  it 
approach  the  grim  grandeur  of  the 
Yangtze  Gorges  above  Ichang.  The 
diffiaulty  in  navigation  is,  one  imagines, 
much  lees  than  would  be  the  case  here. 
lu  ascending  the  shallow  rapids,  where 
it  was  important  to  keep  a  steady 
course  in  the  channel,  the  great  trouble 
seemed  to  be  in  the  liability  of  the 
vessel  to  "  shy "  to  one  side  and  then 
be  caught  in  the  power  of  the  current, 
which  sweeps  her  down  ^and  probably 
lands  her  upon  the  stones  that  form 
the  bed  of  the  river,  in  its  shallower 
parts.  The  Government  authorities 
have  obviated  this  diffioulty  by  shorten- 
ing the  bows  of  their  steamers,  which, 
however,  do  not  carry  very  heavy  loads 
and  thus  have  an  advantage  over  the 
FiotillaiOj.'s  boats. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
and  by  the  future  terminus  of  the 
railway  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Irra- 
waddi  at  Myitkyiua,  one  can  look  off 
to  the  north  and  east  in  a  region  of 
mystery,  and  uncertainty,  where  geo- 
graphical  and  ethnologio4l  problems 
are  awaiting  a  solution,  which  one  hopes 
may  be  found  at  no  distant  date.  The 
steadily  advancing  line  of  civilization 
and  order,  where  only  cruelty  and 
confusion  reigned  befoie,  augurs  well 
for  the  lands  that  fall  beneath  the 
sway  of  the  British  official,  and  is  the 
best  authority  for  the  extension  of  that 
rule  into  these  wild  ungoverned  com' 
munities  whose  name  is  a  synonym  for 
terror  and  disorder. 
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Bbamo,  the  (ermiual  poiat  of  the 
Chinese  trade  route  east,  is  an  im- 
portant town  that  hides  ita  real  vrorth 
beneath  its  scattered  anSaished  ap- 
pearanoe.  The  site  of  the  town  is  oat 
ap  by  nullahs  that  carry  utf  the 
raiufitll  in  the  wet  seasou,  aud  there 
also  seema  to  be  au  indefiuite  desire 
to  extend,  maaioipallj,  ad.  lib  along 
the  river  front,  without  regard  to  ap- 
pearance or  plan.  lu  this,  again,  the 
changing  river  plays  no  small  p»rf, 
its  channel  being  one  of  the  detiuite 
ancertainties  that  add  perplexity  to 
other  diflSculties  in  dealing  with  it.  At 
one  part  of  the  town  the  main  obaiinel 
is  hidden  away  behind  an  island,  while 
a  litlle  below  this  it  threatens  to  wash 
away  the  bank  on  which  the  landing 
and  loading  are  done  -  this  feature 
Beems  to  be  present  all  along  the  ooarae 
of  the  Irrawaddi. 

The  Chinese  trade  carried  on  in  the 
dry  season  is  done  for  the  ronjiir  part  on 
the  bank  close  by  the  steamers.  The 
caravans  from  Tengyaeh  (Momein) 
camp  out  among  the  trees  or  wherever 
there  may  be  an  available  spot,  their 
goods,  both  import  and  export,  are 
dumped  here,  and  the  caravans  are 
made  np  for  the  return  trip. 

One  rather  striking  feature  of  Chi- 
nese connection  with  Upper  Burma  is 
the  absence  of  the  Chinese  coolie. 
Where  so  much  new  ground  is  being 
occopied  and  the  demand  for  labour  so 
great,  one  is  i>urprised  to  find  this 
element  absent.  There  in  said  to  be 
an  understanding  between  the  Chinese 
merchants,  discountenancing  the  in- 
troduction of  this  class  of  Chinese, 
fearing  the  loss  of  prestige  to  them- 
selves. However  that  may  bn,  there  re- 
mains the  fact  that,  while  the  Chinese 
merchant,    aud   scholar,    and    oaravaa 


driver,  and  market  gardener,  and  jade« 
stone  prospector  are  all  present,  the 
coolie  is  not  there  to  any  extent. 

The  jadestone  trade  is  a  growing 
one.  Farmed  out  tor  a  yearly  revenue 
by  the  Guvernment  to  a  Cliinepe 
speculator,  there  is  a  great  traffic  in 
the  stone  between  Mogoung  and  Yun- 
nan via  Myitkyina  and  Sadon. 

It  was  assuring  aa  to  the  continuity 
and  consistency  of  the  Chinese  character 
to  find  the  poor — raggedly  poor  as  com- 
pared with  the  well-to-do  merchants- 
scholars  maintaining  the  same  old 
attitude  of  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
spread  of  Western  ideas. 

"  Good  ?  yes,  good  for  foreigners,  but 
China  is  well  ofi"  without  them  " — an 
attitude  correctly  interpreted  doubtleea 
in  the  cuudiliou  of  the  Chinese  troops 
aud  stockades  on  the  border,  where, 
although  they  have  been  in  close  touch 
with  Western  ways  and  to  some  extent 
in  opposition  to  advancing  Western 
forces,  the  old  forma  of  military  pre< 
paration  and  defence  are  the  same, 
perhaps  just  a  trifle  more  slipshod  and 
dilapidated. 

The  forts  at  Bhamo  are  refreshing, 
for  the  neatness  of  the  men,  the  order 
of  the  pipce  and  the  evident  pride  in 
all  that  makes  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
garrison,  that  if  a  Chinaman  were  not 
blind  in  both  eyea  he  must  see,  and 
failing  to  see,  he  must  feel,  unless  every 
healthy  faculty  ia  benumbed,  the  im- 
menae  advantage  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline. The  absence  of  these  turn  all 
China's  show  of  military  strength  into 
a  farce  to  others  and  a  danger  to 
herself. 

There  was  a  natural  reluctance  to 
leave  Bhamo — its  congenial  society  and 
the  protection  of  the  flig — for  the  dis. 
order  and  poasibililies  of  Chinese  life. 


The  Government  bungalow  gives 
shelter  for  the  first  night,  as  one 
crosses  the  Taiping  Biver  by  a  long 
narrow  temporary  bridge  and  oomes 
upon  the  basMe  and  friction  of  the 
first  day's  travel  among  the  caravans 
encamped  at  the  entrance  to  Migoothit, 
Capital  places  these  bungalows  are. 
ensuring  quietness,  rest  and  provision 
to  the  stranger.  la  the  absence 
of  hotels,  the  Government  bungalows 
of  Burma  are  a  beneficent  institution. 

The  next  day,  over  a  very  bad  road, 
brings  us  to  the  oamp  above  the  little 
Nampoung  River,  the  frontier  between 
Burma  and  China.  The  courteous  and 
efficient  Deputy  Commissioner — "  D.O." 
in  common  parlance — had  ridden  out 
thus  far  with  us ;  and  here  was  the  real 
farewell.  We  sat  with  him  as  he  held 
a  kind  of  durbar  of  the  local  Kaobin 
chiefs,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  material  condition  of  the 
roads  in  their  district,  for  which  they 
receive  a  certain  honorarium  from  the 
Government  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  levied 
on  every  mule  that  crosses  the  frontier 
laden  with  goods.  The  day  we  were 
there,  about  seven  hundred  rupees  were 
divided  between  a  score  of  claimants, 
this  being  their  indemnity  for  the  loss 
of  right  to  plunder  the  caravans  on  the 
road.  There  is  a  probability  of  this 
tax  being  removed  altogether,  now  the 
country  has  been  reduced  to  order  and 
safety,  which  will  probably  result  in  a 
further  migration  of  the  hill  Kiohins 
to  the  plains  where  the  wild  moun- 
taineers are  being  coaxed  by  the 
Government  into  peaoable  industrious 
ways  as  farmers  and  citizens. 

The  fort,  well  garrisoned  with  Indian 
troopf",  lies  well  above  the  river,  but  a 
new  site  is  in  contemplation,  to  connect 
with  the  cart  road  which  the  Govern- 
ment   ia     building,   together    with    a 


permanent  bridge  across  the  Taiping, 
so  as  to  make  the  approach  to  Bhamo 
easier  and  shorter. 

That  last  night  we  sat  by  the  oamp 
fire  at  the  river-side,  with  a  picket  of 
Indian  troop8,hearing  them  tell  of  their 
home  life  and  express  their  scorn  for 
the  Chinese  soldier.  The  war  fire  was 
hot  within  them,  if  only  the  oooasion 
would  arise. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  and  good  luck," 
was  the  parting  wish  of  the  genial 
subaltern  as  our  ponies  entered  the 
little  stream,  which  we  were  soon  across 
and  toiling  up  the  vicious  grade  of  the 
hill  opposite  the  British  fort.  There 
had  been  some  misgiving  as  to  the 
ri  oeption  we  might  meet  with  on  cross- 
ing, it  being  understood  that  there  was 
no  fraternising  across  the  frontier  and 
British  subjects  forbidden  to  cross. 
However,  we  went  past  one  stockade- 
where  should  have  been  a  guard — all 
still  as  the  grave,  up  again  after  the 
panting  ponies  till  we  stood  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  British  fort,  and  then 
approached  stockade  number  two,  where 
a  couple  of  soldiers  were  performing 
their  morning  toilet  operations  beside 
some  running  water. 

"  Hullo  !  whore  are  you  going  ?  " 
"  We  are  on  our  return  journey  home 
to  Szeohuan."  "Oh  !  walk  slowly,  walk 
slowly  ;" — and  so  we  went  on  till  up 
and  up  pant  a  little  shrine  that  gave  a 
distinct  Chinese  touch  to  the  landscape 
— a  shrine  to  the  god  of  the  mountain 
and  fields — yet  no  one  challenged  us,  and 
we  began  to  breathe  more  freely  as 
stockade  after  stockade  was  passed  and 
no  question  asked.  At  length  a  man 
came  running  after  us  and  requested 
that  we  stop.  "Ah  !  "  said  we,  "  here 
is  the  test  come  at  last ;"  but  no,  the 
Mohammedan    captain    wautid     some 
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quinine    for    the    ague,    after    giving 

transferring    the     packs     of    a    mule 

which    we   passed  on.     The    stockades 
are  probably  erected  more  with   a  view 

caravan  of  fifty  or  sixty    beasts  may  be 
imagined,  and    the    work   of  collecting 

to  Kachin  raids   than  to   British  inva- 

the males   who   are  ready  for  a  gallop 

sion.     A   row   of  stout    poles   is  made 

after  the  cold   bath,  is  fruitful  in  hard 

the  inner  ring  of  defence,  on  the  outside 

words  and   harder  blows— but    so  the 

of   which    dried    bamboo   spikes,    hard 

Chinaman  goes  on. 

and  sharp,  are  stuck  in  the  ground  for 
a  width  of  six  feet  all   round  the  poles 
and  the   stockade   is  complete.     Some 
acooant  ought,  of  course,  to  be  taken  of 
the  soldiers  ;  but  you  know  what    they 

From    Manwyne    to    Momein — four 
days,  the  road   lies  along  the   Taiping 
valley,  through  an  exclusively   farming 
region.     Last   year    the     heavy    rains 
washed  away    the   embankments  round 

are   like.     Take    the    worst    specimens 

the    rioe-fieldd,  which  had    been    con- 

yon ever  saw  and  reduce  them  to  frac- 

structed with  infinite  pains  and  labour, 

tions — vulgar   at   that — and    you   have 

and  now  we  met  numbers  of  Shan  fa- 

the   Imperial    guard    on    the      south- 
western frontier. 

milies,  didheartened  by  the  loss,  emigrat- 
ing  to  Burma,  where   farming  is   done 

Where  the  Kachins  are  numerous,  as 
thty  are  for  the  first  two  days,  there  the 
country  is  charming.     The   trees   have 

under   much    less   rigorous    conditions 
than   here,   and   the  officials  are   more 
considerate. 

been  left   to    grow    and    on    the  trunks 

A   hundred  li,   on   the  eighth    day, 

and  branches  and  in  the  forks  thereof, 
orchids    of  rare   quality    flourish    and 

brought  us  into  Tengyueh  just  at  night- 
fall.    A  hill-circled  plain,  a  small  cijy 

spread. 

inside  a  good  wall,  the    business   street 

Two  days  out  and  one  reaches   Man- 
wyne,    a     cramped    ill-smelling    little 
town,    where  Chinese,  Shans,  and  Ka- 
ohins  jostle  each  other   on  market  days. 
Just  after  crossing  a  clear,  swift  stream, 
the    road    runs    beneath    some    wide- 
spreading    trees,      under     which,     the 
Chinese  say,  Ma  da  ren  (Margary)    was 
done  to  death.      There  was  a  feeling  of 
Bolemniiy   on   one   at   the  place,  where 

outside   the   west   gate,  a  curious    but 
quiet  folk,  and  there  is  Tengyueh,  the 
distributing  point  of  British  trade  with 
South-west    China.     There  is  nothtngf 
imposing  in  the  city   itself;   the  site  is 
good,   with    a    rapid    stream    running 
between  it  and  the  nearer  hills,  and  there 
is  a  complete  absence  of  hurry  ;   indeed, 
a  Yunnan  man  who  should   seem  to  be 
in  a  harry  would  be  a  phenomenon. 

that  young  enthusiaslio  life  went  out 

A  visit  was  received   from  the  local 

these  twenty   years  ago,   and   still  the 
ground   is  strarga   to   his   countrymen 

official,  who   wished  for  our  passports, 
and  assured  ua  that  he  desired  to  facili- 

after so  long  a  time. 

tate   such  intercourse  between  Burma 

A  little  above  Mstnwyne   the  Taiping 

and  China  as  good  neighbours  ought  to 

River   has   to    be  crossed,   and   in   the 

have. 

absence  of  a  bridge  the   horses   have  to 

This  is   surely   the   spot    where  the 

Bwim,    while    we   were  ferried    over  in 

British    Government    should    place    a 

queer,   leaky,  old  dugouts,  that  lacked 

Consul,  at  the  natural  terminus  of  the 

the  look  or  means  of  safety.     However, 

Bhamo  trade  route,  for  the   first  stage, 

we  got  across  all  right.     The  work  of 

besides   being  the  focal  point  of  three 
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roads  leading  reepeotively  to  Bhamo, 
Myitkyina,  and  Namkham.  A  fairly 
good  climate  and  better  aitaated  for 
Bupplies  than  Manwyne,  there  appears 
to  be  every  reasio  why  Tengyueh 
should  be  the  new  port  in  the  exteDsioa 
of  the  Consalar  aervioe. 

Tengyaeh  to  Talifu,  aoroaa  mountain 
ranges  at  right  angles  and  intervening 
rivers  in  the  aame  w*y.  Firafc  a  stiff 
rise  to  the  mountaiu  crest  that  divides 
the  Shweli  from  the  Taiping,  and  then 
down  to  the  level  of  the  former  river, 
which  is  crossed  on  a  saapension  bridge, 
then  np  again,  for  full  seven  hours,  to  a 
Beoond  crest,  and  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  valley  of  the  Salwen— that  fatal 
valley  filled  with  "  poisonous  breath  " — 
when  even  the  natives  move  out  to 
more  salabriona  regions  for  the  summer 
months. 

And  yet  there  are  fewer  prettier 
sights  than  is  to  be  gained  juat  as  one 
leaves  the  mountain  for  the  little  level 
run  across  the  valley— the  blond  of 
river,  valley  and  mountain  is  a  delight. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  suspension 
bridgp,  divided  into  two  unequal  lengths* 
which  make  it  solid  and  enduring 
for  crossing. 

Leaving  the  Salwen,  and  after  a  day's 
further  jourDey,  we  reach  Yungchang, 
the  largest  and  buaieat  town  in  Western 
Yunnan :  a  plain  too  full  of  water  for 
healthful  residence,  and  a  brimful, 
translucent  lake  near  the  city,  with 
villages  scattered  around  in  profudion— 
this  is  Yungchang. 

Eight  days  more  bring  the  traveller 
to  Tali,  crossing  the  Mekong  en  route, 
a  dark,  fearaome-lookiug  river,  flowing 
through  a  deep  gorge,  silent  and 
gloomy.  The  bridge  is  in  excellent 
repair  and  is  doubtless  what  the 
Chinese  claim — "  the  number  one 
bridge  of  the  south-west." 


Thirty  li  from  Tali  is  Shiakoin  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tali  Like,  the  real  foona 
of  the  trade  route  east  and  west  and  a 
serious  rival  both  in  size  and  business 
to  the  larger  city. 

Tali  is  a  little  disappointing  at  first 
sight;  so  much  has  been  written  and 
said — too  much  is  perhaps  expected  of 
it.  To  the  west,  hanging  over  the 
city,  is  a  range  of  gloomy  mountains 
whose  crests  are  snow-covered  for 
several  months  of  the  year.  Opposite 
to  these  is  the  lake,  a  muddy  green  in 
color,  not  much  used  for  traflSfl,  and 
between  the  mountains  and  the  lake 
lies  the  city.  Limestone  abounds  every- 
where ;  so  the  roads  are  good  for 
pedestrians,  but  cruelly  bard  on  the 
horses,  which  slip  and  slide  over  the 
smooth  glassy  utoues. 

We  arrived  in  time  to  share  in  some 
of  the  odium  produced  by  a  rabid 
anti. foreign  outbreak,  which  had  been 
boiling  for  some  months  past,  but 
was  now  cooling  off  a  little.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  Southern  and  Western  Yunnan 
are  concerned,  there  is  little  love  for 
the  foreigners.  Distorted  accounts  of 
the  war  with  Japan  are  everywhere 
current,  in  which  China  is  uniformly 
victorious  and  the  Japanese  annihilated 
Formosa  is  on  every  lip  that  discusses 
China's  foreign  affairs;  and  a  native 
book,  containing  portraits  of  Liu  the 
Black  Flag  leader  and  his  lieutenant, 
was  in  circulation,  in  which  the 
doughty  Liu  is  hailed  as  the  saviour 
of  his  country,  having  crushed 
the  Japanese  army  and  navy  and  kept 
Taiwan  in  the  Impsrial  fold.  All  this 
has  intensified  the  feeling  against 
foreigners  and  among  the  military  a 
bitter  spirit  is  often  exhibited.  The 
missionary  at  Tali  bought  a  piece  of 
ground  and    house    for   residence,   and 
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had  paid  over  a  part  of  the  money, 
whei]  the  local  military  man  of  autho- 
rity, a  Kweiobotr  mau,  raised  a  oru«:tde 
of  opinion  against  the  vresterner.  The 
the  local  magistrate  professed  himself 
willing  bat  unable  to  avert  a  liot,  if 
the  transaction  were  not  annulled  and 
the  property  returned.  The  late  owner 
was  aocased  in  the  yamen  and  on  the 
high  road  to  rain  in  official  hands,  and 
another  man  holding  an  inferior  offise, 
who  expressed  his  sympathy  for  the 
foreigners,  was  cashiered,  so  hut  was 
the  antagoniijm,  not  among  the  people, 
but  began,  coutiiiaed  and,  if  it  be  ended, 
to  be  ended  in  ofBoial  circles. 

There  was  a  diatarbing  ramoar  on 
the  streets  that  five  haudred  foreigners 
were  on  their  way  to  the  city  and  a 
spirit  of  alarm  was  abroad  till  a 
strong  threateuiog  proclamation  from 
the  official  pat  a  hulo  in  the  story  and 
jet  out  the  wiud. 

For  everyday  anvarnisbed  heroism 
there  is  nothing  to  the  mind  of  your 
oorrespotident  that  surpasses  the  at- 
titude and  conduct  of  that  missionary 
family  daring  these  trying  weekd. 

Patting  aside  the  consideration  of 
their  aim  and  work,  imagine  a  little 
English  househuld  of  father,  mother 
and  three  children,  supplemented  by 
one  other,  and  she  a  lady,  thirteen  days' 
journey  from  the  nearest  neighbour  of 
like  speech  and  sympathy,  and  twenty 
marches  from  British  lines,  and  around 
them  a  hostile  force  and  menacing 
officials,  keeping  up  the  tension  for 
weeks  without  iutermisdion.  The  crisis 
of  a  battle,  or  the  attack  of  an  active 
mob  which  brings  matters  to  a  point 
without  onsaltation  seem^  insignificant 
beside  the  endoranoa  of  this.  Two 
pictures  :  Here  gathered  in  one  of  the 
city  temples  a  conclave  of  scholars  and 
gentlemen  (?)  to  discuja  the  situation 


which  they  had  forced  and  decide  on 
the  question  of  a  riot  or  not  a  riot . 
The  discussion  is  eager  and  protracted 
and  though  finally  the  "  noes  have  i^," 
the  conclusion  was  not  known  at  the 
mission  house,  where  news  of  the  meet- 
ing had  been  brought— one  gathering. 
The  other  a  mother  with  her  children 
about  her  knees  and  the  retiring  hour 
had  come  for  the  children.  But  a  great 
debate  was  going  on  in  the  mother's 
mind,  whether  it  were  wise  to  undress 
the  children  to-night.  Ought  they^not 
to  be  kept  ready  for  an  expeditious 
move  in  case  of  an  adverse  decision  in 
the  other  meeting.  Bat  where  to  move 
— there  was  no  shelter  save  the. doubt- 
ful refuge  of  a  neigh  boar's  house. 
Happily  the  disaster  was  averted,  leav- 
ing in  splendid  relief  against  the 
threatening  back-ground  the  plaok 
and  heroism  of  that  little  band  of 
Anglo-Saxons  whose  other  name  might 
be  '  Grit.' 

Cotton  and  cloth  from  Bhamo  is 
here  in  large  quantities  atd  distributed 
to  all  the_iadjacent  district,  while  like 
articles  are  also  brought  by  way  of 
Huei-li-chow  from  Suifu  and  Shanghai. 

Along  the  border  of  Yunnan  and 
SsecUaan  there  is  a  perennial  condition 
of  anoertainty  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  ooautry  and  the  advantage  to  the 
criminally  inclined  iu  their  proximity 
to  two  provinces. 

Twice  we  were  turned  back  iu  our 
effort  to  gut  north  to  Ning-yuan-fu. 
Ouce  the  road  wa.'^  in  the  hands  of 
local  rt^belH,  and  a  second  time  on  a 
new  road  a  night  attack  was  made, 
iu  which  our  boy  got  some  rather 
rough  handling,  and  matters  w<)re 
shaping  tbemRelves  for  a  big  row 
which  prompt  action  eventuaily  averted, 
much  to  our  satisfaction  and  profit. 
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From   thia   latter   point   we  made  as 

the  soldiers  carry  repeating   rifl  ^a  and 

direct  a  line  aa  we    coald    for  Yiinuan- 

have  cartridge   belts  stuck   full  of  am- 

fu, ranniug  for  the  third  time  across  the 

munition.     All  the  officials  truvc-l  with 

tracks  of  robbera    who    \a  this  inetai.oe 

armed  escort  and  thus  help  to  make  the 

had   looted  an  o6Boial    caravan,    killing 

fashion  go. 

one  of  the  drivers  and  were  now  in  the 

A  laddie  who  travelled  with  us  for  some 

adjiceut    nionntains   a   menace    to  tha 

dnya   had   an  aged   horse — pistol  sluug 

road  and  defiance  to  the  ofRoials.     One 
yaraen    runner  had   already    been  alain 

across  his  back.     "  Have  you  any  pow. 
der  for  your  gun  ?  "  brought  the  native 

in  an  attempt  to  arrest,    and    a  gfmeral 

reply,  "  No  nor  caps  either,  but  I  carry 

fear    was    on  the    people    around    the 

it  to  frighten  highwaymen  " 

district.       The    yamen    police,    armed 
with  iron  hooka   atBxed  to  the  end  of  a 
pole,  were  out  scouring  all  the  peaceful 

The  road  from  Yunnan  to  Snifu    ia 
familiar  enough  to  all  to  need  no  notice 
here. 

villages,  but  loud   in    protestations    of 

their  inability  to  catch  with  iron  hooks 

On    the    whole    there    would    seem 

men  who  were   armed    with   repeating 

to     be    little     commercial  inducement 

rifiea. 

to  open   Yunnan   as  a  province  unless 

It   is  the  old  story — a  garrison  sud- 
denly discharged    without   pay,      who 
had  taken    uniforms    and    rifles,  deter- 
mined   to   take    pay  in    some    form  or 

a    large  margin   is  also    given   for   its 
development.     The  scanty    populalion, 
the    nature    of    the   country    and     its 
meagre  productions  all  militate  against 
it,   but  the  possibility  of  international 

other. 

complications     and     the     prospect    of 

The  condition  of  insecurity  prevalent 

Szecliuan    as    the   prize   to   those   who 

in  Yunnan   may   be  gathered  from  the 

successfully    pioneer    a    way    through 

fact  that  all  travellers  go  armed  so  far  as 

Yunnan,    may  lead   to  euch  a  result  in 

they  are  able.     Knives,  ancient  pistols, 

the  not  distant  future. 

cheap    revolvers,     and    the    matchless 

Whatever  be  the   outcome,  Yunnan 

trident    are   some   of    the    weapons   of 

could   scarcely    fall   into    worse    hands 

civilians,    while     in    addition     to    the 

officially   than  those  that  now  manipu- 

ordinary  equipment  of  the  military,  such 

latn   the  iroverning   machine  and   use  it 

as  spears,  swords  and  tridents,  many  of 

to  squeeze  and  impoverish  the  people. 

• 

/ 

EXPERIENCES  IN  TIBET. 

[By  Rev.  W.  N 

.  FERGUSON  ]. 

On   the   6th  April,  1895,  we  arrived 

efficacious    as    though  they  had    been 

Bt   Kmnbrnu,    a    famons   monastery  on 

recited,  which    would   require    several 

the    borders    of    Tibet.       Abont    fonr 

hours,  for  some  of  the  wheels  are  of  im- 

thoaaacd latnas  inhabit  the  monastery, 

mense  8iz3.     At  length  we   reached  the 

which  is   beantifally   situated   on   and 

spot,     which     afterwards     became      a 

between  the  slopes  of  two  hills  which 

favourite  one  with  us,   from   which   we 

almost  completely  sarround  it.     In  the 

could  g«t  a  good  view  of  the   temples. 

valley   is  a  fine  grore  of  poplar  treea 

especially   the    one    with    a  gold   roof 

thronfjh  which   flows  a  stream  of  fresh. 

which    glittered   in  the   sunlight.     Its 

clear   water.      My    first    view    of  the 

walls  are  of  enamelled  brick  of  a  light 

monastery  was  from  the   hill  opposite 

green  tint,  with    finishings    of  yellow 

as  I  came  from  Sining.     As  we  caaght 

and  red,  on  the  whole  giving  it  a   very 

Bight  of  the    white  fronts  of  the  dwell- 

attractive  appearance.     This  part  of  the 

ing-hoDses    they   seemed    very    pretty 

monastery  is  about  fifty  feet  square.  No 

after  the   plain    mnd  walls  of  the  Chi- 

one is  allowed  to  enter  it  exc?pt   a  few 

nese  honsps  which   we  had  been  seeing 

of  the  head  men.     We  could  see   men 

for  three  months  before.     They  remind 

on  the  verandah  constantly  prostrating 

one,  however,  of  Christ's  language  with 

themselves  before  the  idols   which   are 

regard  to  the  Pharisees  ;    "  like  whited 

said   to   be   of  gold.     They  are  inside, 

sepulchres     which     outwardly    appear 

however,  and  cannot  be  seen.    While  we 

beautifol,  but  inwardly  are  fall  of  dead 

were  standing  there  a  number  of  lamas 

men's  bones  and  all  nncleannesi."      My 

passed,  all  of  whom  bow»d  down  before 

first  visit   was  to  the  hill   at  the  front 

the    temple    and     Buddha.     It    makes 

from  which  we  looked  down  on  the  gold- 

one's  heart  yearn  to   see   such   earnest- 

roofed temple.     Ai  we  went  op  we  met 

ness  and  devotion  in  the  worship  of  an 

a  young  monk  slowly  making   his    way 

image  which  cannot  help  them   in   any 

around  the  monastery ;  every  third  step 

way. 

prostrating  himself  on  the  ground   and 

A  little  later  we  visited  the  temples. 

imploring  Buddha  to  bless  him,  that  in 

As   you    enter   the  big  gate   from   the 

his  next  life  he  might    come   back  a 

street  there  is  a  large  court-yard,  abont 

higher  lama  and  not  an  animal.     0  i  this 

60  yards  squire,  pav.d  with  stone.     At 

road  are  several  prayer-wheel   pavilions. 

the    front   of   the    building    is    a     nice 

These  wheels  seem  to  be  kept  constant- 

verandah on  whioh  are  three  stationary 

ly    turning.     They    are     cylinders     of 

seats ;    the   middle   for   the   fahiai,   or 

various  sizes,  inside  of  which  are  prayers. 

chief  lama,  of  the  monastery,  who  tak'  s 

which   when  turned  around  are  just  as 

the  place    of  God.     To  his  right  sits 
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the  Sttnkwaii  who  maoa(;ea  the  workinjf 
affftirs  aftBr  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  Fahtai.  Ou  the  left  sits  the 
teacher  who  reads  and  explaina  the 
books  to  the  scores  of  lamas  who  sit  in 
the  open  oourt-yard  ou  the  hjt  stones 
with  their  shaven  heads  exposed  to  the 
broiling  sun,  patiently  listeuint;  to  all 
their  learned  teacher  has  to  say.  It 
may  be  perhaps  a  story  of  how  Baddha 
in  the  olden  time  made  an  egtf  and 
placed  it  on  the  side  uf  a  muautaiu, 
which,  hatched  by  the  sua,  produced  a 
hen  from  which  we  have  all  the  varie- 
ties of  fowls. 

Of  it  may  be  a  story  of  the  origin  of 
disease,  how  it  all  comes  from  an  old 
woman  who  had  eleven  children.  Beiug 
nuable  to  feed  them  she  crashed  some 
flour  in  which  she  pat  some  drag  that 
would  incline  men's  hearts  to  evil 
deeds.  This  she  sold  on  the  streets 
and  very  soon  disease  of  all  kiads  ap- 
peared. Men,  too,  fought  and  killed  one 
another,  upon  whose  dead  bodies  she 
fed  and  Buotained  her  little  ones.  Bat 
one  day  when  she  was  oat  Baddha 
came  along  and,  not  being  pleased  with 
her  act,  took  her  youngest  child,  who 
was  very  small,  and  pat  him  audur  a 
bowl,  so  that  when  the  old  woman 
came  back  she  could  not  find  him  aud 
became  very  much  excited.  Tlien  Bud- 
dha said  to  her  :  "  You  make  a  great 
ado  about  your  one  little  child  whom  I 
have  hidden  under  a  bowl ;  what  then 
of  the  multitudes  of  people  destroyjd 
by  the  flour  you  sold  on  the  streets  !" 
8he  answered  that  she  had  nothing  for 
her  children  to  eat,  whereupon  he  said 
that,  if  she  would  not  sell  any  more  of 
that  flour,  he  would  provide  hor  with 
food.  "  But,"  she  said,  "  when  you  are 
dead  who  will  provide  for  us  ?"  He 
promised  that  when  ho  was  dead  his 
followers  would  give  them  food. 


This  they  really  believe,  for  at  the 
monastery  that  same  year  they  had  a 
feast  and  sent  her  fifty  cart  loads  of 
silver  with  which  to  buy  bread.  The 
silver,  of  course,  was  paper  imitation  of 
eycee  which  was  thrown  into  the  river 
and  supposed  in  some  mysterioaa 
manner  to  be  turned  into  real  silver  for 
her  use. 

Many   such    nonsensical    things    are 
taught  aud  believed  to  be  true.     There 
are  several  other  courts  connected  with 
the  temples  aud  Ueied  on  different   occa- 
sions.     Some   are    beautifully    draped 
with  silk  and  on  the   walla  are  painted 
pictures  of  the  Baddha  aud  his  follow- 
ers.     The   dwellings   of  the  ordinary 
priests  are  somewhat  difftirent  from  the 
temples  or  houses  in  which  the  leaders 
of  their  religion  live.     Each  house  ia 
inclosed    by   a    wall.     The  door  opeas 
from  the  street  into  a  large  court  much 
like  the  Chinese  houses.     This  court  ia 
utjually  aboat  twenty  feet  square,   on 
each  side  of  which  ia  a  set   of  rooms. 
One  set  is  generally  devoted  to  the  idoli. 
A  set  comprises  three  rooms,  each  about 
eight   feet  square.      The  middle  one  ia 
nearly  always  left  open.     In  it  are  a 
cupboard  and  meal  chest.     The  other 
two   rooms,  which  are  about   eighteen 
inches  higher,  are   divided  by    curtaini 
or  partitions  aud  used  for  eating,  sleep- 
ing, and  guest  rooms.      They    are   all 
etuffy,  as  they  never  keep  their  doors  or 
windows  open.     The  fl  )or  is  of  beaten 
earth    with    a    fire-place    underneath. 
Even    in    summer,  if  it   is  at  all  cool, 
they   have  the   rooms   warmed  in  this 
way,  which    is    rather    uncomfortable, 
since  one  has   to  sit  on  the  floor.     In 
the  middle   of    the    room    ia    a   little 
table  six  inches  high,  on  which  is  an 
earthen    fire-pot     for   the   purpose    of 
keeping   the   tea   hot.      Their   tea    has 
a  peculiar  flavour.     They  use  the  brick 
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tea,  which  is  preaeed  in  cakes  about  12 
by  14  inches  and  2  inches  thick.  A 
piece  of  this  is  broken  off  and  pat  into 
the  hot  water.  After  it  has  boiled  some 
time,  about  as  niDcb  milk  as  yon  have 
water  is  added,  with  enough  salt  to 
make  it  like  soup.  This  is  left  con- 
tiunally  on  the  fire,  so  that  when  a 
neighbour  comes  in  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  pour  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  him, 
which  is  the  asual  custom.  Bat  to 
ci>mp!ete  the  already  peculiar  mixture 
a  spoonful  of  butter  is  added  to  each 
cup  of  tea.  Sometimes  the  butter  ia 
none  too  fresh  and  may  have  plenty 
of  green  streaks  through  it.  The  butter, 
of  ouarse,  melts  and  cornea  to  the  top. 
You  skim  off  some  stray  hairs  with 
your  finger,  for  they  have  no  spoons. 
Blowing  the  butter  to  one  side  you 
drink  the  tea.  If  you  want  more  than 
one  bowl  there  is  plenty  in  the  pot, 
which  holds  about  half  a  pailful, 
and  yi  n  may  be  sure  the  good 
nature   and    hospitality    of   your   host 


will  not  permit  you  to  go  away 
unsatisfied.  After  you  have  finished 
drinking,  a  large  wooden  bowl  ia 
passed  you  oontaining  ta'amba  (barley, 
meal),  prepared  much  like  our  oat-meal, 
being  firdt  dried  over  the  fire  before 
grinding.  If  you  do  not  help  yourself 
liberally  your  host  will  help  yon 
generously.  The  butter,  meal  and  tea 
are  all  mixed  together  with  the  hand 
until  a  thick  paste  is  formed  which  is 
then  eaten  like  bread.  To  finish  up 
yon  mudt  have  another  bowl  of  tea  or 
your  host  will  be  offended.  Then,  after 
talking  a  little  while,  you  may  take 
your  leave.  You  mny  exclaim  :  "  How 
can  anyone  eat  ta'amba  ? "  But  I 
soon  came  to  like  it.  Whether  it  was 
because  my  grandfather  was  a  Scotch- 
man  and  used  to  like  his  barley  brose 
or  not  I  cannot  say.  If  anyone  wants 
to  try  this  recipe  let  him  first  put  the 
batter  into  a  sheep-skin  and  bury  it 
for  six  months  to  get  the  real  flavour 
of  the  first  class  Tibetan  batter. 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  CONFUCIUS  AT  SHANGHAI. 


[  Bv  JAMES  WARE.  ] 


Thr  worship  of  Confucius  takes  place 
twice  a  year,  in  the  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn. Having  long  wished  to  witness 
this  unique  spectacle,  I  decided  to 
attend  the  Autumn  worship,  which  I 
Baw  from  the  papers  was  to  take  place 
the  11th  of  September,  before  daylight. 
My  teacher,  who  offered  to  accompany 
me,  suggested  that  it  would  be  aa  well 
for  us  to  go  and  see  the  preparations 
which  were  to  take  place  the  day  be- 
fore. Accordingly  we  entered  the  city 
at  3  p  m.,  and  made  our  way  direct  to 
the  Temple  of  Confaciud.  There  was 
a  very  high  tide  at  the  time,  and  many 
of  the  roads  were  under  water,  over 
which  we  were  carried  on  the  backs  of 
willing  natives  who  laughed  as  they 
asked  for  the  "  ftrry  money." 

The  Temple  of  Oonfuciua  is  also 
called  the  "Temple  of  the  Holy  Man," 
and  the  "  Temple  of  Literature."  The 
inner  temple,  which  is  the  most  holy 
of  the  pile  of  buildings,  is  called  "  The 
Temple  of  the  Complete  One,"  or  "  The 
Great  Complete  Temple."  We  took 
our  stand  upon  the  wide  verandah 
fronting  the  building  called  "  Ths 
Posturing  Pavilion" — so  called  because 
posturing  takes  place  here  during  the 
playing  of  the  instruments — and  watch- 
ed several  attendants  dressed  in  fantastic 
garb,  practising  the  prostralious  for  the 
worship  of  the  morrow. 


In  the  adjoining  court  is  the  "  Hall 
of  the  Balightened  Ones."  This  hall 
is  hung  with  tablets,  bearing  the  names 
of  eminent  scholars  up  to  the  degree  of 
Churen,  and  is  often  used  for  the  setl  le- 
ment  of  any  difiScnIties  the  scholars 
may  have  among  themselves.  The 
next  building  is  called  "  H'ioli,"  and 
is  the  residence  of  the  Government 
overseer  of  schools.  Before  him  scholars 
are  brought  to  be  tried  for  minor 
crimes.  Upon  conviction  they  are  in- 
carcerated in  the  "  Tu  ti  Miao,"  or 
temple  of  the  local  divinity.  This 
temple  stands  by  the  side  of  the  over- 
Beer's  house,  and  bis  godihip  i.-i  bup- 
posed  to  assume  control  of  all  the 
buildings,  like  a  spiritual  pilicemau. 

On  one  aide  of  the  courtyard  are  two 
rooms  containing  the  tablets  of  emirieut 
local  scholars,  which  are  held  in  high 
repute  by  the  natives  of  the  city.  On 
the  opposite  side  are  two  rooms,  called 
"  The  R  )om8  for  Fasting  and  Wash- 
ing." According  to  the  rites,  the 
chief  sacrificer  and  his  acHistants,  to- 
gether with  all  who  participate  in  the 
worship,  should  purity  themi^elves  three 
days  beforehand,  during  which  time 
they  should  remain  within  the  temple 
limits. 

Seeing  a  crowd  asaembled  in  the 
centre  of  the  courtyard,  we  joined 
them   and    found   they    were   watching 
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the  butcher  kill  the  pia[S  for  the  bac 
rifioe.  The  number  of  animuls  varies 
in  different  citits.  lu  Shanghai  there 
were  in  all  one  ox,  nine  goals,  and  nine 
pigs.  These  latter  were  killed  in  the 
orthodox  fauhiou,  their  blood  being 
allowed  to  ran  upon  the  Kfoand.  After 
this  a  long  iron  rod  was  inserted  just 
above  the  left  hind  foot,  and  worked 
ronnd  the  tuimal's  body  until  all  the 
skin  had  been  loosened  from  the  flash. 
The  operator  then  applied  his  month 
to  the  hole,  and  blow  the  skin  out  nutil 
it  was  as  tight  as  a  football  ;  it  was 
then  tied  tightly  with  a  strong  cord 
aiid  the  animal  was  ready  for  the 
scalding  tnb.  Being  thus  tightened 
the  ekin  is  reacily  scraped.  This 
operation  makes  the  animal  look  fat 
and  plump,  and  also  gives  it  a  life-like 
appearance.  The  boys  amased  them- 
selves with  kicking  them  over  and 
stamping  upon  them  to  make  their  skin 
rebound.  The  goats  are  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  pigs. 

It  would  take  an  extra  good  pair  of 
lungs  to  blow  out  the  skin  of  an  ox, 
and  so  the  Chinese  have  hit  upon  a 
novel  idea,  by  which  his  oxship  is 
mxde  to  expand  him^ielf.  His  mouth  is 
forced  open  and  a  large  quantity  of  salt 
is  poshed  down  his  throat.  His  tongue 
is  also  well  rabbed  with  the  salt.  Then 
tubs  of  water  are  placed  before  him, 
and  being  consumed  with  thirst,  he 
coutiunes  to  drink  until  he  becomes  a 
veritable  water-butt,  bis  skin  as  tight  as 
a  drum.  Ho  is  then  killed  and 
skinned,  the  tail  only  remaining  nn- 
skiunid.  Just  before  being  offered, 
the  stomach  is  opened  and  thoroughly 
cleansed.  One  gentleman  informed  m  e 
that  the  animal  was  made  to  eat  salt 
in  order  to  give  the  flesh  the  taste  of 
oomed    beef.      My    teacher    suggedted 


that  the  original  idea  in  making  him 
drink  so  much  water  was  "  self-purifi. 
cation."     Perhaps  it  was. 

The  ox  was  placed  b.'fore  the  great 
tablet  of  Oonfuaiuri,  with  a  goat  on  one 
side  and  a  pig  on  the  other.  The 
remaining  animals  were  distributed 
among  the  other  rooms  containing  the 
tablets  of  the  ancestors  and  descend- 
ants of  the  Sage. 

Determined  to  be  in  time  to  witness 
the  sacriScea,  my  teacher  and  I  left 
home  shortly  after  midnight  for  th  e 
Old  North  G»te.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
gate  I  was  surprised  to  find  some 
twenty  men  waiting  outside  for  admit- 
tarce,  and  1  beuan  wonderingr  whether 
we  also  should  have  to  wait  outside 
for  an  indefi  nite  period.  My  teacher 
went  straight  up  to  the  gate  and  cried, 
"  PaS!","  which  immediately  broaght 
oat  a  soldier  ;  he  then  inserted  his  hand 
inside  the  gate  which  was  at  once 
opened  and  we  enterf-d,  followed  by  the 
wailing  crowd.  "What  did  yon  mean 
by  "  Past<?  "  I  asked  the  teacher.  Here- 
plied  :  "  Yamen  officials  issue  passes  to 
their  runners  when  they  wish  to  bo 
outside   the  city  late."     "But  you  had 


no  yamen  pasb 


This  I  found  to  be 


a  ten  cent  piece,  and  I  was  assured 
that  no  pass  could  be  more  effective 
in     opening      city    gatfs  Numbers 

of  persons  will  remain  patiently 
wailing  outride  the  city  gates  for 
hours,  sometimes  till  dftyligh^,  rather 
than  part  with  a  few  cents.  But 
directly  someone  with  a  little  s  uper- 
flu  ms  energy  raises  the  i  eceS'^ary  amount 
of  cash,  they  will  all  pass  in  without  a 
word  of  thanks  to  their  benefactor. 

The  superintendent  of  boats  was  the 
only  tiffiial  at  the  temple  when  we 
arrived,  aud,  as  we  had  still  some  time 
to  wait,  we  spent  the  time  in  oouversa- 
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tioD  with  the  Tieitors  about  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  Bsciificea.  Not  one  of 
the  echolara  present  could  tell  the 
meaning  of  sacrifices  :  we  gave  them  the 
Oid  Testament  m-aniiig,  and  showed 
how  that,  allhoDgh  the  blood  of  bails 
and  goats  could  not  take  away  sin, 
that  it  pointed  forward  to  the  death  of 
Him  who,  as  the  Limb  of  God,  should 
bear  away  the  sin  ot  the  world.  The 
idea  that  for  the  time  being  God  waa 
willing  to  accept  the  life  of  animals  for 
the  life  of  sinners  created  quite  an 
interest,  and  many  of  the  scholars 
coufeseed  that  there  must  be  a  deeper 
meaning  in  sacrifices  than  simply  the 
rfmembrance  of  the  holy  men  of  old. 

About  2  30  a.m.  the  overseer  of 
schools  made  his  appearance ;  be  was 
preceded  by  several  attendants,  two  of 
whom  carried  huge  horn  lanterns.  The 
party  entered  by  the  Eastern  Gate  and 
made  a  circuit  of  all  the  buildings, 
finally  proceeding  to  a  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  Great  Temple  where  the 
official  paid  reverence  to  the  nine 
descendants  of  Cjnfuoius  (called  the 
nine  ptiuces),  while  his  attendants,  se- 
lected siu  ts'at,  worshipped  at  the  side 
shiines.  The  offerings  were  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  those  made  before 
the  shrine  of  Confucius,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ox  and  the  ceremonial 
music. 

Soon  after  3  a.m.  the  Taotai  arrived 
in  company  with  the  Hsien  and  other 
officials.  They  were  dressed  in  their 
sacrificial  robes,  which  are  similar  to 
their  court  drees.  Their  outer  gar- 
ments were  very  magnificent,  and,  I 
was  told,  were  woven  throughout  with, 
out  a  seam.  Their  hats  wtre  also 
similar  to  those  worn  at  Court  ;  instead 
of  the  ordinary  button  of  office, 
they  were  surmounted  with  a  peculiar 
jade  ornament  about  three  inches  high, 


of  the  same  colour  and  material  as  their 
cffioial  buttons.  The  attendants  were 
dressed  in  flowing  blue  robep,  with 
miniature  capes,  and  the  sleeves  were 
finished  iff  in  the  shape  of  a  shoe. 
These  are  called  "  blue  gowns,"  which 
is  also  a  common  name  for  a  siu  ts'ai, 
from  the  colour  of  his  visiting  gown. 
The  attendauia'  hats  were  also  adirned 
with  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a 
peacock. 

As  soon  as  the  officials  entered  the 
gate  the  big  drum  was  struck,  and  the 
master  of  ceremonies  called  upon  the 
assembly  to  take  their  places,  when 
all  gathered  in  the  "  Temple  of  the 
EuligLtened  Ones."  Here  thty  re- 
mained for  a  few  minutes,  until  thred 
beats  of  the  drum,  when  they  all 
repaired  in  order  to  the  main  temple. 
They  took  their  stations  and  awaited 
the  signal  to  begin  worship. 

While  they  were  waiting  we  went 
into  the  great  building  and  inspected 
the  temple  and  the  off -rings.  Besides 
those  offerings  mentioned  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper,  there 
were  placed  vessels  of  earthenware, 
wood,  bamboo,  aid  iron,  containing 
various  kinds  of  grain,  before  the  tablet 
of  Confuoiuf,  which  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion:-"Most  Holy  Pirdt  Teacher." 
On  the  right  of  this  tablet  were  tablets 
to  Mencius  and  Tbzitz,  and  on  the  left 
the  tablets  of  Teuwei  and  Tsungti-a ; 
On  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  hall 
nearest  the  altar  were  other  ten  tablets 
of  those  di-ciples  of  Coufucins,  who  were 
distinguished  for  virtue,  rhetoric,  ad- 
ministrative talents,  and  literature. 
Nearer  the  door  were  tablets  to  local 
heroes.  Offerings  were  placed  before 
each  of  these  shrines. 

On  either  side  of  the  "Posturing 
Pavilion"  were  arranged  stands  of 
music,  containing  instruments,  ancient 
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and  raoderr3,  many  of  which  are  only 
used  in  CoEfuciau  temples.  Besides  the 
Shang,  an  instrument  containing  srveral 
pip;R,  there  was  a  peculiar  instrument 
called  the  Hwang,  resembling  a  gigantic 
mouth  organ,  also  containing  seyeral 
pipes.  At  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
were  several  ancient  Confnoian  harp- 
sichords. But  they  were  silent,  their 
melodious  strings  having  long  ago  been 
replaced  with  twine.  Bjth  the  damb 
iustraments  and  their  mock  minstrels 
were  only  placed  in  position  lo  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  the  glorious  past.  At  a 
given  signal  the  mnsioiaus,  forty-two  iu 
all,  were  conducted  to  their  places  by 
two  heralds  bearing  yellow  dragon 
banners.  These  were  folloTved  by 
forty  boyp,  each  dressed  in  fantastic 
blue  gowns  and,  holding  a  feathery 
wand  'Dit'se  were  the  pos  In  re- makers. 
They  were  schooUboys  specially  select- 
ed from  the  local  schools,  and  were 
iu  charge  of  their  school-masters. 

By  command  of  the  Mister  of 
Oc-rcmoiiies  the  b!»nd  played  "  The 
great  perfect  Melody  "  To  play  this 
piece  cciriectly  there  should  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty  performers.  But 
now  Eo  great  interest  is  taken  in  mudic, 
so  each  city  is  allowed  to  decide  for 
itself  upon  the  number  of  musicians 
required. 

Everythitg  being  in  readiness  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies  calls  out  : — 
"  The  chief  and  assistant  sacriScers 
will  take  their  places." 

The  chii  f  sacrificor  was  the  Taotai, 
the  assistants  being  the  Hxien  and  other 
officials.  Again  the  Muster  of  Cere- 
monies cries  : — "  The  band  will  play." 
Hereupon  the  band  began  to  play  a 
dirge-like  tune  called  "  Abounding 
Peace,"  peculiarly  mournful  and  sweet, 


hut  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the 
opium  besotted  appearance  of  many  of 
the  performers. 

The  spirits  of  the  sage  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  supposed  to  have  arrived 
during  the  playing  of  this  piece  of 
muciic.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  cries 
out: — "  Perform  the  lite  of  welcoming 
the  spirits."  Upon  this  the  Taotai  and 
all  hia  offiiiiuls  fall  upon  their  knees 
three  times,  each  time  bowing  three 
times,  with  their  heads  to  the  ground. 
The  scene  was  very  impressive  and  one 
not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Above 
were  the  starry  heavens,  upon  the  pa- 
vilion  and  in  the  temple  were  numerous 
variegated  lanterns  and  toiches  ;  the 
air  was  fragrant  with  incense,  and 
the  band  discoursed  sweet  music, 
while  in  the  foreground  were  the 
venerable  and  dignified  persons  of 
the  Taotai,  as  high  priest,  and 
his  officials,  performing  eolema  wor. 
ship  surrounded  by  the  silent  and 
reverential  crowds  of  spectators. 

Pf')m  this  position  the  offi  'iala  upon 
another  signal  proceeded  into  the  maia 
temple  and  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  tablett",  the  Taotai  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Hsien  on  his  left  and  the  Sub- 
Prefect  upon  his  right.  Then  an 
offering  is  made  to  the  spirits  of 
peculiar  strips  of  wordless  paper,  called 
"  Fob,"  which  ia  said  to  express  the 
sincerity  of  the  worshippers.  Another 
ode  id  played,  called  "Roceivtd  Peace," 
and  the  worshippers  return  to  their 
original  position  in  the  courtyard. 

Then  follow  three  acts  of  worship  : 
In  the  first  incense  ia  lighted,  the  band 
playi",  and  the  boys  commence  to  make 
postures,  which  put  ma  very  much  in 
mind  of  kintergarten  fan-drill.  In  the 
second  act,  while  the  worshippers  are 
prostrating    themselves,    one    of   their 
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Dnmber     chanta  a    poem    of  praise  to 

to      the    inoenae     brazier.       Here     the 

Gonfucias,    in    which    the     most    ex- 

" pob,"     incense,     and    ode    of     praise 

travagant    praise    is    offered     to     him, 

signed    by    the    offioiald,    are    burned 

and      he     is      ecknowledged      to      be 

together,  with  varions  kinds  of  grain,  a 

the    equal    of      Heaven      and    Earth. 

little     wine     being    poured     upon     the 

While        this      was       proceeding       a 

flames.       The    spirits    having    received 

bystander   whispered  to  me  : — "  He   is 

the  papers,  take  their  deparlurs,   while 

singing   a   hymn    juct   like   you  praise 

the    worshippers    make    their    final  act 

jronr     Jeens."       During     this    act    of 

of  obeisance   and    farewell  salutations. 

worship  the  band  played    "  The  Sum- 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  worship 

mon's  Ode,"  and  the  scholars  performed 

the    animals    are    cut    cp    and  divided 

the  "  Posturings  of  Excellent   Virtue," 

among    the    worshippers.      The     chief 

In    the  third   act  the  smaller  offerings, 

sacrifioer    receives  the   head   of  the  ox, 

Buch  as  grain  and  vegetablep,  were  of- 

and the  heads  of  the  pig  and  goat    that 

fered  before  the  shrines,  after  which  the 

were    offered     before     the     high    altar. 

Master  of  Ceremonies     cried  :— "Take 

Those     who    worshipped    at    the     side 

away,"    when    they    were    all  thrown 

shrines    receive    the    necks,    those   who 

indiscriminately    into    a    basket,     the 

worshipped    the    ancestors    of  Confu- 

ethereal essence  having  been   extracted 

cius   receive  the   legs,  and  those    who 

by  the  spirits. 

worshipped  the  local  heroes  the   breast 

The     Master     of    Ceremonies    now 

and  stomach. 

cries  :— "  Perform    the  Departing  Cere- 

In  some   cities   it   is  the  custom  for 

mony  ;"    the   mnsic    and   posturing  are 

young  school-boys,  who  are  considered 

stopped  and  the  incense  is  again  lighted. 

defective  or  dull  in  learning,  to   go  and 

Then    ihe    whole  company,    led  by  the 

prostrate  themselves  in  the   pavilion    of 

incense     carriers,  the   Taotai    and    his 

the  hall,  in   hopes   of   beiig  improved 

officers    bringing  up  the  rear,  proceed 

intellectually. 

./ 
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"  Going  to  oar  Ancestor  to  cflfar 
incense."  Saoh  was  the  inscription  on 
ooantlesu  flif^s  and  banners  carried 
by  crowd  of  eager  devotees,  who 
were  wending  their  way  to  the 
great  fair  at  the  Taihaoliag.  The 
site  of  tbia  fair  is  three  li  fro  m 
Gh'enoheofa,  a  town  in  Bistera 
Honan,  and  the  "  ling  "  or  monad  ia 
BDpposed  to  mark  the  barial  place  o  f 
the  skoll  of  Fnh-hsi,  the  "  ancestor  of 
man."  The  whole  ooantry  aboanda 
with  so  many  pecali'tr  tradiHons,  ciio- 
oiding  in  the  main  with  Biblical  lori^, 
that  it  is  well  worth  more  than  a 
cursory  glance.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Putkaeimiao,  180  li  to  the  soath> 
east  and  the  reputed  resting-place  uf 
one  of  Fah-hsi's  feet,  the  Tnihaoling  u, 
I  believe,  the  only  place  in  China  where 
this  particalar  idol  is  worshipped.  My 
sources  of  information  are,  however, 
mainly  Chinese,  and  this  statement 
may  not  be  correct. 

One  of  the  stories  Bnding  ready 
credence  among  the  illiterate,  bat 
somewhat  ridiculed  by  the  scholars,  is 
as  follows  : — "  During  Confncius'  stay 
at  this  place  someone  anearthed  a  pecu- 
liar skull,  having  a  short  horn  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead.  Pazzled  as  to 
its  identity,  the  finder  took  it  to  the 
sage,  who  suggested  that  it  might  be 
the  skull  of  *  the  first  man,'  but  to 
make  quite  sure  he  advised  that  the 
skull  be  broken  open,  and  if  the  inside 


was  found  (o  be  fragrant,  it  would 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  had  once 
formed  part  of  the  anatomy  of  Fah- 
hsi.  This  was  done,  andjon^the  skull 
being  fractured,  it  omitted  a  most  deli- 
cious odour,  which  filled  the  whole 
country  side,  and  removed  all  doubts. 
The  skull  was  accordingly  buried  with 
appropriate  honours,  and  daring  the 
night  'Heaven'  showei  its  approval 
by  sending  a  whirlwind,  and  raising 
the  mound  over  the  grave,  which  is 
pointed  to  to-day  .as  proof  to  the  most 
bceptical." 

Other  stories  there  are  varying  in 
the  element  of  the  wonderful,  according 
to  the  imagination  of  the  propagator. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these 
stories,  the  fact  remains  that  for  a 
month  bpfore  "  Ts'ing  Ming,"  that  is 
from  the  third  of  the  spcond  moon  to 
the  third  of  the  third  moon,  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  (old  women  greatly 
in  the  majority)  wend  their  way  from 
hundreds  of  li  in  every  direction 
to  lay  their  tribute  of  incense  at 
this  mouud. 

True  to  their  practical  nature, 
the  worshippers  take  advantage  of 
tbia  great  concourse  to  transact  all 
kinds  of  business.  Horses  are  bought 
and  sold,  farm  implements,  furniture, 
cloth,  food-stulT,  and  a  host  of  minor 
commodities  are  displayed  for  sale, 
while    vendors    of    sweetmeats,    play- 
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t'lingA,  and  all  manner  of  edible  trifles 
do  a  roaring;  trade.  LoDg  lanes  of 
temporary  mat  sheds  are  erected,  and 
the  whole  place  has  an  air  of  bustling 
prosperoas  activity. 

Of  conrse  the  great  attraction  is  the 
temple  which  has  sprang  np  aroand 
the  grave  of  Fab-hsi.aad  a  brief  deeorip- 
tion  of  this  will  not  he  out  of  place. 
The  entire  ground  (comprisiag  more 
than  5  king)  is  surrounded  with  a  stout, 
crenellated  brick  wall.  This  vast  en- 
olosure  lies  north  and  south  with  the 
main  entrance  at  the  south  end  and 
others  at  the  east  and  nest. 

Entering  at  the  great  gate,  a  broad 
avenue  of  lofty  trees  is  seen,  and  up 
this  at  various  intervals  are  the  temple 
buildings. 

Pasting  a  number  of  stone  tablets 
and  minor  buildings,  all  covered  with 
laudatory  inscriptions  to  the  grvat 
deity,  the  first  main  temple  is  reached. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  raised  stone 
promenade,  from  which  rise  rows  of 
fine  wooden  colonades,  giving  support 
to  the  overhanging  roof,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  broad  stone  step-i. 
We  had  entered  at  night  just  behind  a 
crowd  of  worsliippera,  and  by  keeping 
in  the  background  were  able  to  observe 
uninterrupted  all  that  went  on.  The 
pilgrims  ascended  the  s^epo,  each  one 
earring  three  sticks  of  lighted  inc>nse. 
By  the  aid  of  these,  crackers,  paper,  and 
more  iicnse  was  ignited,  and  amid 
the  exploding  of  crackers,  sounding  cf 
googs  and  chanting  of  the  priests  the 
the  whole  company  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  idol.  This  done  they 
passed  out  behind  its  back,  went  still 
further  np  the  avenue  and  entered  the 
second  temple,  where  another  image  of 
the  same  creature  was  seated  on  a 
raiiied    dais,  amid  great   but  somewhat 


faded  splendour.  Here  the  same  ct-re- 
monies  were  repeated,  and  the  party 
passed  out  again  and  on  to  the  last  and 
greatest  fpot,  the  grave. 

Never  shall  I  forgot  that  scene.  The 
moon  had  passed^  behind  a  olond  and 
the  darkness  was  only  relieved  bf  the 
glare  from  a  huge  brazier  filled  with 
the  glowing  ashes  from  ten  thousand 
bundles  uf  inoenue,  and  the  lurid  light 
cast  by  a  wecond  fire  burning  at  the  foot 
of  a  stone  tablet  in  front  of  the  grave, 
and  into  which  were  cast  offerings 
of  incense  made  in  the  form  of  temples 
some  10  and  15  feet  high,  and  carried 
hither  on  the  shoulders  of  (he  worship- 
pers. If  the  diu  at  the  others  templed 
was  lond,  here  it  was  deafening.  Crack- 
ers and  bombs  were  exploding  on  every 
hand,  a  score  of  gongs  were  adding 
their  quota  of  noine  to  the  reverbirat- 
ing  air,  and  a  company  of  priests,  chosen 
apparently  for  soundness  of  Intig,  were 
howling  in  loud  voices  the  praises  of 
their  deity  and  the  benefiis  to  aooraa 
from  liberal  contributions  to  his  temple 
In  the  midst  company  after  company 
were  arriving,  each  with  their  off  rings, 
and  when  all  were  given  the  three 
sticks  of  lighted  incense  which  had 
been  borne  from  the  entrance  by  each 
one  were  oast  into  the  brazier,  and,  as  I 
looked  on,  I  could  not  but  long  for  the 
timfl  to  come  wlieu  they  will  reoogniza 
H  m  whose  truest  wornhip  is  (he  silent 
adoration  of  hearts  cleansed  in  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ. 

We  returned  to  our  inn  and  the  fol- 
lowing days  were  devoted  to  selling  the 
Scriptures  and  preaching  to  the  crowd 
who  f  mnd  us  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  fair,  but  whose  behaviour  was 
wonderfully  quiet  and  attentive. 

The  temple  to  which  I  wanted  most 
to  refer,  however  (though  in  the  Chinese 
eyes  of  much   less  importance),  is  one 
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jast  oniside  this  same  city,  aud  which 
containa  three  idols,  with  a  white,  a 
black,  and  a  yellow  face  respectively  — 
the  yellow  ooe  having  the  name  Sheng 
engraved  or  it— and  who  are  referred  to 
68  the  three  men.  Fah-hai's  face  ia  also 
a  decided  yellow,  and  namerons  inaorip- 
tions  aronnd  hia  temple  alao  refer  to 
the  "  three  men  " — the  "  three  kings." 
Many  among  the  native  Christians  aa- 
Bociate  these  three  images  and  Fah- 
hsi  with  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
argning  that  the  three  are  honoured  aa 
the  ancestors  of  man,  while  Shem , 
their  particalar  anceator,  is  more 
distinctly  honoured  with  a  separate 
and  elaborate  form  of  worship. 
Associated  with  these  temples  are   also 


vague  traditions  of  an  appalling  and 
devastating  flood  occarring  far  back  in 
the  mylhioal  ages,  while  the  geological 
formation  of  vast  tracts  of  thia  pro- 
vince,  south  of  the  Yellow  River,  lend 
soma  colour  to  these  storifs  I  might 
also  mention  that  on  this  mound  ia  re> 
ported  to  grow  the  "  Golden  grass," 
fonnd  only  on  the  graves  of  holy  men, 
and  which  invariably  dies  if  trans- 
planted. 

The  whole  subject  is  so  interesting 
that  I  intend  having  copies  made  of 
the  various  inscriptions,  and  collecting 
all  the  difidrent  traditions  and  lore 
connected  with  these  remarkable  idola. 

SiTSI. 
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A  JOUENEY  TO  PINGYANG  AND  THE  TATONG  INLET. 


The  following  is  a  R-^port  on  a 
Gonanlar  Journey  to  Pingyftng  and 
Ohenampn,  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Jordan, 
H.B  M.'a  Coneal-Geueral  at  Siial,  dated 
Jnly  14  h,  1897:— 

At  the  0  >nimenoement  of  May  la^^t, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Keawiok  of  the 
firm  of  Mesars.  Jardine,  Matheaoa,  and 
Co.,  of  Shanghai,  I  nndertook  an  over- 
laud  journey  from  this  city  to  Ping, 
yang,  from  which  I  returned  by  water, 
viaiting  en  route  several  plaoea  of 
interest,  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  on  the  Tatong  inlet.  Although 
60  many  reports  by  Oonsniar  offiaera 
and  others  have  been  written  on  this 
city  that  any  remarks  of  mine  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  repetition  of  what 
someone  hns  said  before,  I  traat  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Korean 
Government  have  at  length  decided  to 
open  the  inlet  to  foreign  trade,  the 
following  brief  account  of  my  visit 
may  be  of  some  interest. 

C01ClfTrNICi.TIONS. 

The  road  between  Soul  and  Ping, 
yang,  a  distance  of  about  180  miles, 
id  a  portion  of  the  main  route  to  the 
Chinese  frontier ;  it  is  probably  the 
moat  fr.  quented  and  enjoys  the  re- 
pu'ation  uf  being  the  best  kept  tho- 
roughfare in  the  peninsula.  Leaving 
the  capital  by  the  west  gate,  about  1^ 
miles  from  the  city  one  crosaes  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Peking  Pass," 
through  which  a  magnificent  roadway 


has  recently  been  cut  from  the  solid 
rock :  beyond  this  point,  however, 
there  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  road- 
making  or  repairing,  and  only  a  mile 
or  two  further  on  a  paaa  has  to  be 
crossed  nearly  as  trying  to  laden 
animals  or  weary  carriers  aa  the  Poking 
Pass  in  its  original  condition.  The 
width  of  the  road  gradually  dwindles 
down  to  a  mere  track  4  or  6  feet 
across,  only  expanding  again  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  larger 
towns,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
approached  through  an  avenue  of 
willow  trees,  and  adorned  on  either 
side  by  a  series  of  monuments  erected 
to  incorruptible  officials,  virtnons  wi- 
dowE>,  faithful  sons,  and  Euch-like  es- 
timable persons.  The  number  of  these 
monuments  is  exceptionally  large  all 
along  this  route,  more  especially  at 
SoDgdo  and  Pingyang,  but  none  that 
I  examined  were  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
the  earliest  not  being  more  than  200 
years  old. 

ASPECT  OF  THB  COITNTBT, 

The  country  between  Soul  and  Song- 
do,  distant  about  fifty- five  miles,  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  small  valleys 
crossed  by  low  hills  of  disintegrated 
granite.  Most  of  the  available  land 
seemed  to  have  been  brought  under 
cultivation,  but  the  style  of  agriculture 
does  not  contrast  favourably  with  the 
neatnees  and  thoroughnesa  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  farming.     The  chief  crop 
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in  this  district  is  rioe,  but  millet,  baok> 
wheat,  sesamam,  rod  pepper,  melons, 
etc  ,  are  also  largely  grown.  There  is 
a  fairly  dense  popnlation,  Koh-yatig, 
Pa-chon,  and  Chang-dan,  the  regular 
stages  on  the  roate,  distant  about  13 
miles  from  each  other,  being  agrienltnral 
centres  containing  from  1,000  to  2,000 
inhabitants,  whilst  ail  along  the  road 
one  cannot  journey  more  than  2  or  3 
miles  without  passing  through  a  small 
village  whose  inhabitants  make  a  bare 
living  by  snpplyintr  food  and  forage 
for  the  traveller.  For  the  European 
traveller  I  would  always  recommend 
resting  in  one  of  these  village  inns 
rather  than  in  those  of  the  larger 
towns.  It  is  merely  a  choice  of  evils, 
but  my  own  experience  has  been  that 
the  snells  are  a  little  less  vile,  and  the 
insects  perhaps  somewhat  fewer  and  a 
little  lesd  vuraoiona  in  the  country 
whilst  one  enjoys  the  additional  advant- 
age of  having  a  less  nnmfirous  crowd  of 
curious  admirers.  About  10  miles 
north-west  of  Pa-chon,  the  Im-chin 
river,  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Han  on  its  north  bank,  has  to  be 
crossed.  At  thio  point,  about  20  miles 
from  where  it  joins  the  main  river,  it 
is  a  deep  stream  some  300  yards  in 
breadth,  and  is  navigable  for  junks  of 
at  least  10  tons  burden.  Smaller 
junks  can  ascend  considerably  higher, 
and  this  river  forms  the  main  channel 
fur  the  conveyance  of  agricultural  pro- 
doce  from  the  north  of  the  Kyeng-ki 
piovince  to  the  capital  or  Ghemnlpo. 

BONO  DO. 

Song-do  is  a  walled  city  of  irregular 
shape,  abont  8  or  10  miles  round, 
pioturetqaely  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  a  mountain  named  Song-ak- 
Ban,  from  which  a  rugged  range  oon. 
aining  many  summits  of  from  1,500  to 


2,000  f^-et  stretches  away  to  the  north- 
east. It  was  formerly  the  oap'tal  of 
K  "'Tyo,  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  into 
which  the  peninsula  was  at  one 
time  divided,  but  at  the  commence- 
mpnt  of  the  present  dynasty  the 
seat  of  Government  was  transferred  to 
Soul,  Up  to  the  time  of  the  redistri- 
bntion  of  territorial  divisions  in  1895 
Song-do  retained  many  of  its  ancient 
privileges,  and  was  administered  by  a 
governor  independently  of  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  but  it  is  now  in- 
eluded  in  the  regular  administration, 
the  local  official  having  only  the  rank 
of  a  prefect.  The  prefecture  contains 
according  to  the  most  recent  census 
11,450  houses,  which  would  give  an 
approximate  population  of  60,000, 
abont  one-half  of  which  are  resident  ia 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.  The  garrison 
consists  of  70  men,  clad  in  the  new 
foreign  uniform.  We  witnessed  their 
morning  parade,  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  which  was  the  appearance 
of  the  officer  in  command ;  he  had 
donned  his  foreign  helmet  and  tnnio 
but  the  remaining  postion  of  his  garb 
was  parely  Korean.  The  detachment 
was  an  extremely  dirty  and  slovenly 
one. 

ITS     INDUSTKIKS. 

To  all  appearance  Song-do  is  a  very 
flourishing  city  ;  the  northern  portion, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  palace,  which  is 
completely  in  ruins,  ia  altogether  un- 
occupied, but  the  remainder  of  the  town 
ia  thickly  populated  ;  inside  the  south 
gate  are  a  number  of  buildings  similar 
to  those  situated  near  the  B^ll  Tower 
at  Soal,  which  are  places  of  business  of 
the  various  guilds,  and  these  shops 
show  signs  of  considerable  commercial 
activity.  Shirtings,  mostly  British, 
victoria     lawna    and      other      cotton 
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Btoffd,  as  well  as  Chinese  grass  oloth,  are 

ware  pots  with  holes  iu  the  bottom,  and 

everywhere  exposed  for  sale,  whiUI;  the 

then  set  over  boiling  water  and  steamed 

native     prodaot     which    ia     mout    in 

for  a  period  of  from  one  to  four  hours 

(videnoe,  is  an   assortment  of   VArioaa 

Bcoording  to  the  age  of  the  plant.     It 

artiolPB  made  of  oiled  silk  or  paper,  the 

takes  about  two  catties  of  the   "  white," 

oil    fur    the   mannfaoture   of   wbioh  is 

or  natural  ginseng,  to  make  one  oatty  of 

obtained  from  the  sesamam  plant  that 

the  clarified   product.      The   "  white  " 

is   so   largely    grown    in    the  vicinity. 

ginseng    is    grown    at    various    other 

Chief    among    these    articles     is    the 

places  in  the  peninsula,   and  ia  largely 

Korean    tobacco  poaoh    of  oiled   silk, 

consumed    by    the  Koreans,   who   have 

which  is  made,  I  believe,  only  in  Soug- 

the    greatest    faith    in    it    as    a  cure 

do,  though  it  finds  its  way  all  over  the 

for     all      forms      of     disease.      It     is 

peninsala,  and  which  has  recently  been 

generally   consumed   by    them   in   the 

received  into  high  favour  by  the    for. 

form  of   broth  ;  the  roots   having  been 

eigners,  more  especially   the  ofBo  ^rs  of 

well  stewed,  the  Korean  epicure   wraps 

Her  Majesty's  Navy,  who  havd   been 

a  napkin  round  them,  squeezes  dry,  and 

iutrodaeed  to  it. 

proceeds      to      drink      up    the     juice. 

Quinine   has,    however,   recently    been 

OINSKNO  AND  QriNINB  CITLTtTBB. 

largely     introduced    iu    tbe    country, 

The   chief  industry    of  Song-do   is. 

more  especially    by  certain   missionary 

however,  the    production   of  ginseng,  a 

bodies,  who  have  a  custom   ef  reward- 

plant   which   is    highly   esteemed    as  a 

ing   the  native   disseminators  of  their 

tonic  by   both    Chinese   and    Japanese, 

religions    literature  by  supplying  them 

as  well  as  by  the  Koreans   themselves. 

with    this    drug    at    cost    price,    and 

The  country  in  the  immediate   vicinity 

thus    enabling    them     to     subsist    on 

of  the  city  is  given   np  almost  entirely 

the  profits     of     its    sale.     The    drug. 

to  its   oaltivation.     The   seedlings   are 

to  which   equally    magical    properties 

planted  in  rows  in  raised  beds,   and  are 

are   gradually    being     attributed,    has 

covered  from  wind  and  rain    by   a  reed 

already  to   a    large   extent   superseded 

thatching  some  3    feet  in  height ;    dar- 

the use  of  ginseng  amongst  the  natives. 

ing  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth  the 

Up  to  1894!  the  proceeds  of  the  taxa- 

plant has  to  be  frequently  transplanted, 

tion  of  "  red  "  ginseng^the   "  white," 

and  it  requires  from  six  to  seven   years 

as  far  as  I  am  aware,  pays   no  duties  — 

to       reach      maturity.         The      gin> 

formed  a  portion  of   the    royal  revenue, 

Beng   gardens,      which     are     from    1 

but  the  King  at  that  time  gtve  np  this 

to   2   acres    in  extent,    are    carefully 

perquisite  as  well  as  others  ia  exohange 

fenced  in,  and  in  tbe  centre  an  elevated 

for  a  regalar  civil  list,  and   the   collec- 

mat-shed is  raised  for   the   watchman, 

tion  of  the  ginseng  dues  is   now    under 

who  has  to  observe   particular   precau- 

the   control  of    the    foreign  maritime 

tions  as  the  plant  reaches  the  later  and 

customs.     A  licence  is  still  required  by 

i                    more  valuable  stages  of  its  growth. 

the  grower,  and  the  annnai   production 

The  BO-callcd  "  red  "  ginseng,  which 

is  limited   to    15,000  catties.     It    pays 

is  only  made  at  Sang-do,  ia  especially 

export  du'y   at   the  rate   of   cent,    per 

prepared  for  the   foreign  market.     The 

cent,  ad  valorem,  this  amount    varying 

roots  of  the  plant  are  placed  in  wieker 

from  about  16  to  17  dol.  per  catty,   the 

baskets,  which  are  enclosed  in  earthen- 

value of  the    ginseng    being  in   propor- 
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tioti  to  the  smallneas  of  the  cnmbsr  of 
the  roots  taken  to  make  up  the  catty. 
The  most  ezpeDsive  ruoa  about  six  or 
seven  sticks  to  the  oatty,  whilst  the 
average  amoant  of  daty  on  this  quantity 
is  reckoned  at  10  del. 

KIUCHON. 

After  leaving  Song-do  the  country 
ascent  becomes  wilder,  and  there  is  less 
oaltivation,  the  road  winding  along 
enoIoBf d  valleys  flanked  by  well-wooded 
mountains  of  considerable  height.  At 
Kimchon,  the  centre  of  a  district  con- 
taining aboat  20,000  inhabitants,  the 
plains  broaden  out,  and  a  tributary  of 
the  Han,  which  forma  the  boandary 
between  the  Kyeng-ki  and  Huang-hai 
provinces,  is  crossed.  The  river  is  about 
200  yards  wide  at  this  point,  but  at  the 
time  we  crosstd  the  ,depth  was  only 
from  3  to  4  feet,  and  we  were  informed 
it  was  practically  useless  for  naviga- 
tion. 

From  this  point  there  is  a  gradual 
to  Pyongsan  where  the  road  passes 
through  a  narrow  gorge,  across  the 
entrance  and  exit  to  which  solid  walla 
have  been  built,  the  Koreans  say  300 
years  ago,  presnmkbly  to  form  a  refuge 
for  the  inhabitants  in  times  of  danger. 
Hoanghai  province  enjoys  the  re- 
putation of  having  been  in  past  time  a 
favourite  battle  ground  between  Chi- 
nese and  Koreans,  and  its  comparatively 
small  population  is  generally  attributed 
to  this  cause.  It  is,  however,  a  rough 
and  mountainous  province,  and  except 
along  the  valleys  of  the)  Tatong  and 
it  tributaries  would  seem  to  be  in- 
capable of  supporting  a  very  dense 
population. 

SOHRUNa. 

The  country  maintains  its  wild 
obaractsr  as  far  as  the  town  of  Sohenng. 
Which  with  its  snbarba  contains  6,000 


housen  ;  it  lies  in  a  plain  of  consider- 
able extent,  well  watered  by  email 
streams  which  ultimately  find  their 
way  to  the  Tatong,  and  carefully 
cultivated  and  sown  with  wheat  and 
beans.  From  this  town  to  the  next 
stage,  Tongsan,|aboat  20  miles  distant, 
there  runs  on  the  average  a  ^  narrow 
strip  of  land  from  2  to  3  miles  broad, 
under  careful  cultivation,  whilst  the 
produce  of  this  district  ia  j,'^  within 
practical  reach  of  the  Tatong  river  and 
the  new  port  of  Ohenampo.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  featuresj  of  this 
part  of  the  country  is  that  from  Song- 
do  to  Tongsan  it  evidently  would  afford 
excellent  pheasant  shooting  ;  we  were 
unfortunately  a  little  too  late  for  this, 
but  pheasants  exist  in  almost  number- 
leas  quantities,  and  when  the  Yangtze 
valley  ia  shot  out,  Shanghai  sports- 
men might  do  worse  than  turn  their 
attention  hither,  Mr.  Keswick  oom< 
pared  it  very  favourably  with  the  Wuhn 
country. 

TONG-SAN,  HOANO-CHOU,    AND    PIMOTANO. 

Tong-san  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  pass, 
about  600  feet  in  height,  the  only 
difficult  piece  of  road  between  Soul  and 
Ping-yang,  after  crossing  which  one 
descends  to  the  plain  in  which  Hoang- 
ohou,  the  chief  town  of  northern 
Hoang-ohai  province,  and  the  residence 
of  the  governor  ia  aituated.  Hoang- 
ohou  is  connected  by  water  with  the 
Tatong,  about  20  miles  distant,  but  the 
river  is  shallow  and  not  navigable  ex- 
cept at  certain  seasons.  The  town  itself 
contains  some  3,000  houses,  but  beyond 
that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  fairly  sub- 
Btantial  wall,  and  that  stone  embank- 
ments have  been  erected  against  the 
flooding  of  the  river,  possesses  no 
features  of  interest,  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  fairly  well  populated. 
Shortly     after     leaving     Hoang-ohoa 
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one  oroesea   a   plain   of    a    very    dia- 
tiiiotive   oharacler   oonaiating    of    low 
downs  of  red  soil  extending   for    milest 
on  either  side  of  the   road.     The   soil 
appeared  fertile  enough,  and    the    little 
wheat    which   had    been    planted     was 
qiite  as  advanced  in  stage  as  elsewhere , 
bat  only  a  siAall  proportion  of   the   soil 
had    been    brought   under   cultivation. 
At  fi'st  there  seemed  to  be  no   inhabit- 
ants    but   closer   inspection    showed   a 
number  of  small  villages,  hidden   away 
in  little  dips.     About    10   miles   from 
Hoang-chou  the  plain  is  crossed    by    a 
low  range  of  hills,    north   of    which    it 
extends    right    up    to    the    river   and 
city   of  Ping-yang,     This    district    is 
well     watered     by     muddy     streams, 
and     is     tufficiently     raised     to     be 
beyond    the    danger   ofi  fl  )od.  •»  So  ex- 
tensive  a    tract   of  open   country  is   a 
rare    phenomenon    in    Korea,      which 
exists  for  the  most  part  of  a  sucoeBsion 
of  small   and    confined   valley?,  and    it 
was    disappointing    to  fiud     that    the 
population,    except   in   the    immediate 
ceighbonrhood  of   Hoangchon   was  not 
BO  dense     as    might  be   expected.     It 
may,  however,  be  hoped  that  the  open- 
ing of  Ghenampo,    by  providirg  a  new 
market,    may    give     a     much    needed 
stimulus   to    agricultural     industry    in 
this  district.     A   somewhat  remarkable 
incident   in  our  last   day's  journey  was 
that  between  Chnnghwa  and  Pingyang, 
a  distance  of  20  milep,  we    were  unable 
to  find  an  inn — the   only   one   that  was 
in  existence  having  been    burnt  down  a 
few  hours   before    we    passed   it.     We 
were  consequently  constrained  to  make 
a  day's  j<  urney  of   well    over  40  miles. 
This  absence  of  inns  is  particularly  ex- 
traordinary in  Korea  where  one  expects 
to  find  them,  at    least   on  regular  trade 
routes,  every  3  or  4  miles. 


DUBATION    OF    JOTJBNBY    AND 
BATB    OF    PBOQBB83. 

The  whole  journey,  550  li,  or  a  little 
more  than  180  milec),  took  n^  five  and  a 
half  days.  100  li  a  day  is  about  the 
maximum  one  ean  acoomplish  with 
pack  ponies,  and  to  do  this  one  must 
start  about  7  a.m.  and  go  on  till 
nightfall.  The  rate  of  progreseiou 
averages  about  10  li  an  hour,  whilst  it 
is  impossible  to  get  Korean  grooms  to 
do  with  less  than  a  two  hours  halt  in 
the  middle  of  tha  day,  about  half  of 
which  time  is  consumed  in  futile  dis- 
cussion or  embittered  argument  either 
with  each  other  or  with  thd  generally 
loquacious  and  invariably  dilatory 
innkeeper. 

PINO-YANO,  ITS    PICTUEK9QIT8    SITtJATIOW. 

The  City  of  Pingyang  is  pioture=q  lely 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
'J'atong  river,  about  70  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  well 
deserves  the  praises  that  have  been 
showered  upon  it  by  b)th  E  iropean 
and  Korean  writers  To  the  south- 
east stretches  a  broad  plain  to  a  distaaoa 
of  at  least  30  miles,  with  ranges  of  the 
blue  hills  in  the  far  background  ;  while 
on  the  north  and  west  the  city  is  shut 
in  by  wooded  heights  that  approach  to 
within  2  or  3  miles  of  its  walls.  The 
eastern  wall  of  the  city,  some  30  foet  in 
height,  and  surmounted  by  a  crenelated 
parapet,  rises  sheer  from  the  river  bank, 
along  which  it  runs,  beside  a  stream 
300  or  400  yards  wide  and  of  a  deep 
pure  blue,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  a 
mile,  when  it  turns  northward,  climbing 
deviously  up  the  side  of  a  steep  fir-clad 
height,  known  as  *'  Poony  Hill,"  to  the 
Dorth-east  corner,  the  hij^hest  point  of 
the  city.  The  Chinese  apparently  had 
made  some  use  of  the  batteries  they  had 
erected  here  in  the  battle  of  September, 
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1894.  It  1*8  a  partioolarly  strong  poai- 
lion  of  the  wall  and  towers  here 
showed  that  it  had  undergone 
a  bombardment  of  great  severity. 
This  "  Peony  Hill  "  is  also  anrroanded 
by  a  wall,  an  excrescence  from  the 
wall  of  the  city  proper  ;  the  enoloaare, 
which  ia  sometimes  termed  the  "  nor. 
them  city,"  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
Buddhist  monks,  but  it  is  famous 
throughout  Korea  aa  an  ideal  plaoe  for 
enjoying  the  idle  admiration  of  nature 
that  ia  so  dear  to  the  Korean  heart. 
Pingyang,  in  Korean  eyes,  pre-eminent- 
ly a  gay  city,  is  also  noted  for  the  wit 
and  beauty  of  its  "  gesangs,"  corres- 
ponding to  the  Japanese  geisha  girla, 
as  well  as  for  the  pictaresqoeness  of  its 
scenery,  and  the  native  of  wealth  or 
o£Boial  position,  if  he  finds  himself  in 
this  city,  invariably  considers  it  the 
"  thing  "  to  give  picnic  parties  to  his 
friends  at  this  celebrated  spot,  a  bevy 
of  these  damsels  forming  a  necessary 
and  attractive  item  in  the  entertain- 
ment.  Daring  our  stay  we  used  daily 
to  see  boaHoads  of  these  brightly-clad 
young  ladies  journeying  to  and  fro, 
singing,  laughing,  chattering,  an  al- 
together unaccustomed,  and  somewhat 
pleasing  sight  in  Korea,  where,  as  aa 
ordinary  rule,  no  female  under  the  age 
of  apparently  50  exposes  her  face  to 
the  public  view. 

XOBBAN    TOBACCO. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  "  doloe  far 
niente "  ia  still  farther  enhanced  by 
the  excellence  of  the  local  tobacco. 
The  leaf  is  rolled  into  a  torpedo-shaped 
cigar,  about  4  inches  in  length,  and 
bisroted  so  as  to  form  two  cones  ;  the 
smaller  end  ia  plnoed  in  the  bowl  of 
the  long  Korean  pipe,  the  stem  of 
which  often  txoeeds  3  feet  iu  length. 
The  tobaoco,  though  somewhat  sweet, 
id    not    uopleasant,     especially      when 


Boioked     in      the     orthodox      Korean 
manner. 

CONFiaiTBATION. 

The  wall  of  the  city  proper  is  of  ir- 
regular shape,  and  is  from  6  to  7  miles 
in  ciroumferenoe.  On  the  southern 
side  of  the  town  lies  the  old  city  which 
forms  a  suburb  of  very  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  it  is  surrounded  by  an  earth  wall 
from  10  to  16  feet  in  height,  broken 
down  altogether  in  many  places,  and 
embracing  an  area  of  about  3  miles  by 
2.  Korean  historians  declare  that  this 
was  the  city  founded  by  the  famous 
Kiga,  an  emigrant  from  Ohina,  about 
1100  B  0  ,  and  the  founder  of  the  Chosen 
dynasty.  But  however  this  may  be, 
the  city  ia  one  of  undoubted  antiquity, 
and  long  celebrated  as  a  commercial 
centre.  Before  the  war,  the  population 
of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  was  estima- 
ted at  50,000. 

POPCLATION. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  statistics 
of  the  present  number  of  inhabitants, 
but  I  should  think  that  30,000,  or  at 
most  35,000,  would  be  a  liberal  estimate. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  inner  city 
is  hilly,  and  has  never  been  built  over, 
whilcit  at  least  one-third  of  the  housea 
in  the  south- western  qnatter  were  burnt 
down  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment 
in  September,  1894,  and  have  not  yet 
been  nbailt.  A  severe  attack  of  cholera 
in  the  summer  of  1895  still  further 
diminiahed  the  population.  Leading 
from  the  Tatoiig  gate,  on  the  river  bank, 
there  is  one  fairly  broad  street  about  300 
yards  long,  but  the  remaining  thorough- 
fares are  extiemely  narrow  and 
dirty  ;  most  cf  the  houses  and  shops  are 
more  or  less  dilapidated,  whilst  there 
are  no  buildings  of  any  striking  im- 
portance. Bailt  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion  on  a   hill  overlooking  the  river  ia 
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a  temple  to  the  Chinese  God  of  War, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  J«p>»npBe  in- 
vasion at  the  close  of  the  ]6ih  oenlu'y, 
ia  reported  to  have  emulated  the 
aohievements  of  the  myth-'oal  "  Great 
Twin  Brelhren,"  at  Like  R  gil'u^,  and 
to  have  appeared  in  person  to  adsiat 
in  the  repnlaion  of  the  invaders.  This 
temple  ia  perhaps  deserving  of  noiioe 
as  being  one  of  the  few  decently  kept 
BBOred  buildings  in  Korea. 

THADB  ONLY   TKMPORAIIILT   M0N0P0LI8RD 
BY  JAPANESK. 

Pingyang  has  always  enjoyed  oon- 
Eiderable  fame  as  a  trading  centre,  and 
there  are  still  many  signs  of  commercial 
activity.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  recenD 
Ghino-Japaneae  war,  the  advantages 
of  foreign  trade  were  monopolised  by 
Chinese  merchants,  numbers  of  jauks 
trading  between  the  opposite  coast  of 
Shantung  and  the  various  ports  of  the 
inlet.  After  the  capture  of  Pingyang 
the  Chinese  merchants  left  the  city, 
and  until  the  autuma  of  1895,  whilst 
the  city  remained  practically  in  mili- 
tary ocoupatioH  of  the  Japanese,  their 
merchants  held  a  similar  monopoly  to 
that  enjoyed  by  their  rivals,  but  as  soon 
as  the  Japanese  troops  evacuated  the 
place,  the  Chinese  commenced  to  win 
back  a  share  of  the  trade. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  two  consi. 
derable  Japanese  firms  had  branch 
houses  established  here,  whilst  on  (he 
street  leading  from  the  Tatocg  gate, 
which  is  pre-eminently  the  business 
quarter  of  the  city,  there  were  some  15 
to  20  small  shops  in  the  possession  of 
Japanese  retail  dealers.  The  amount 
of  trade  passing  through  the  hands  of 
these  latter  is,  however,  email  ;  they 
have  little  or  no  capital,  and  the  rate 
of  interest,  18  per  cent,  per  annum, 
charged    by    the  Japanese    banks  for 


loans  to  this  clasH  of  oostoraer,  renders 
it  impossible  for  them  to  compete  on  a 
large  scale  with  firms  of  any  standing. 
There  are  bIbo  two  or  three  sites  in  the 
poBseesioD  of  Japanese  rice  and  bean 
merchants  on  the  river  frontage  outside 
and  to  the  south  of  the  Tatong  gate, 
were  there  is  water  deep  enoUijh  for 
vessels  of  from  20  to  30  tons  burden  to 
anchor  alongside  the  bund.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  rice  and  bean  bagging 
was  being  carried  on  with  great 
activity,  the  bags  being  shipped  into 
Japanese  and  Korean  junks.  Most  of 
the  Japanese  trade  here  consists  of  the 
export  of  agricultural  products  to 
Japan  ;  agents,  sometimes  Korean  bat 
often  Japanese,  are  sent  up  country  to 
advance  money  against  the  cropr* ;  the 
produce  is  brought  down  to  Piug-yaug, 
bagged  there  and  shipped  by  jauk, 
either  direct  to  Chemulpo,  or  to  Posan, 
14  miles  down  the  river,  whence  it  id 
taken  to  Chemulpo  by  the  Korean 
Government  steamers  which  have  re- 
oeirtly  been  trading  there.  A  number 
of  Japanese  schooners  also  trade  directly 
between  Chemulpo  and  the  inlet, 
nominally  under  charter  to  Koreans,  a 
licence  being  issued  to  them  by  the 
maritime  cnsloma  authorities.  There 
are  at  present  only  two  Chinese  firms 
resident  iu  the  city,  bat  they  are  both 
houses  of  good  standing,  and  are  in 
possession  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ioiport  trade,  to  which  their  baciuess  is 
almost  entirely  confined. 

TBADB    IN    COTTONS. 

Shirtings,  British,  and  victoria  lawns, 
almost  entirely  supplied  through  Shang- 
hai firms,  and  Chinese  graas-cloth  form 
the  staple  articles  of  import,  and  it  was 
satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  Ping-yang 
conenmer  preferred  goods  of  superior 
quality  to  articles  of  shoddy  manu- 
faolure   at   a   lower    price.      Jepanese 
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tuatcbes,  German  aniline  dyee,  and 
American  ktrut-eoe  oil  are  the  chief 
remaiuing  imports.  A  ooDuiderable 
BmoQut  of  gold  dutit  is  brought  down 
to  Pirg-yaug  from  the  many  "  placer" 
gold  miu(B  in  the  neigbboarhood,  and 
ie  Bold  there  at  a  varying  price  accord' 
irg  1u  qnality,  bat  aveiagiog  approx- 
imately 40  dul.  (41.)  per  tael  ouroe 
of  540  grains.  The  Chintse  meichanis 
moBlly  receive  payment  for  their  piece- 
goodij  in  this  mantier. 

tTATISTICS. 

I  have  been  bubble  to  obtain  any 
reliable  statiatics  of  the  recent  state  of 
the  foieign  trade,  bbt  the  following 
flgnree  obtaiiied  from  tiie  maritime 
CDstrms  give  the  anthorised  trade  be- 
tween Chemnlpo  Bid  the  Tatong  inlet 
for  the  year  1894  and  the  firtit  eiz 
months  of  1895 

Value. 

1894.  1895. 

(January- 
June.) 
Dollars        Dollars. 
Imports  from  Chemulpo 

(foreign  articl' 8)  192,333        100  390 

Exports  to  Chemulpo  ...    42,047  46,993 


Of  the  exports  ■which  conaiBt  mainly 
of  rioe  and  beans  aboat  one-third  of 
the  valne  oome  from  the  district  of 
Ghai-riong,  a  email  town  siinated  on 
B  tributary  ef  the  Tatong,  which  joins 
the  main  stream  jnst  below  Ghelto 
island. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  daring  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  to  which  these  statistics  refer  Ping. 
yang  was  almost  deserted  by  its  native 
inhabitants,  and  again  that  the  figures 
inolnde  only  the  merchaudiae  shipped 
in  the  Korean  steamers,  and  the  Japan- 
ese vessels  sailing  nnder  Korean 
charter. 


eutrooLiNo. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
aiuiiunt  of  trade  done  by  the  amnggling 
Chiiieae  junks,  quantities  of  which 
hnunt  the  inlet,  bringing  in  cotton 
goods  and  taking  away  rice  and  beans. 
The  latter  cargo  being  particularly 
valuable  as  the  Pingyang  boan  is  much 
cheaper  and  of  almost  as  good  a  quality 
aa  the  Newchwaug  product.  Aa  a  sign 
that  there  must  be  considerable  profit 
to  be  made  out  of  thia  trade  I  may 
mention  that  in  the  spring  of  1896  the 
Korean  Qovernmeut  sent  an  expedition 
to  the  inlet  which  succeeded  in  seizing 
five  Ohinese  junka.  They  wore  hi  ought 
to  Chemulpo  and  their  cargoes  for- 
feited, but  no  sooner  had  they  got  back 
to  China  than  they  at  once  filled  np 
with  cargo  for  Pingyang  and  light- 
heartedly  once  more  proceeded  thitker. 
The  Tatong  is  navigable  for  junks  of 
small  siza  almost  to  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  is  reported  to  flow 
through  a  rich  agricultural  dia< 
triot  capable  of  supplying  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  beans  and  wheat 
fur  the  foreign  market,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  42,000  dol.,  or  even 
100,000  dol. — which  would  have  been 
the  1895  export  if  the  export  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  waa  equal  to 
that  of  the  first  six  months — only  re- 
presei.t  a  mere  fraction  of  the  actual, 
not  to  speak  of  the  potential,  value  of 
the  export  of  agrioultaral  produce. 

ANTICIPATED    INCBBASB    OF     TBADB. 

Roughly  speaking  the  populations  of 
the  Pingyang  and  Hoaughai  provinces 
are  1,130,000  and  650,000  respectively, 
almost  all  of  whom  except  the  in- 
habitants of  south  Hoangbai  would 
draw  their  supplies  from  the  new  port, 
instead  of  being  supplied  aa  hitherto 
largely  from    Wonsau   by   an  overland 
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ronte.  Oocsrqaently  it  ia  not  anrea- 
Bouable  to  expect  a  ooosiderable  increase 
ID  the  gross  import  trade,  in  view  of 
ibe  enhanced  oheapnesB  of  the  goods 
arising  from  improved  commercial 
faoilitiea. 

MINBBALS. 

In  addition  to  the  rich  agrionltaral 
resonroes  of  the  Tatong  Yalley  there  ia 
also  a  large  sapply  of  mineral  wealth 
especially  in  the  Pingyang  province^ 
there  are  also  reported  to  be  rich 
gold  mines  in  the  southern  part  of 
Hoacghai — which  may  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  development 
of  the  new  port, 

"  Placer  "  gold  mining  ia  carried  on 
very  largely  in  the  northern  portion 
of  Pingyang  province  in  the  tributary 
tstreams  of  the  Tatong  and  Yalu  Risers, 
and  in  1895  the  Korean  Government 
granted  a  ooncesaion  to  work  gold  in 
the  district  of  Woosan — not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  treaty  port — a  tract 
of  about  25  equare  miles,  aituatud  aboot 
100  miles  north  of  Piogyang  city,  to  an 
American  syndicate.  There  are  about 
a  dizen  foreign  engineers  resident  at 
present  ;  a  mill  has  been  set  np,  and 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Pingyang 
the  manager  was  awaiting  with  some 
anxiety  the  resnit  of  the  first  crnshinga. 

When  the  Americans  first  took  poa. 
eeseion  of  their  oonoeasioa  they  en- 
countered considerable  opposition  from 
the  local  "  placer  "  miners,  who  na- 
turally obj  oted  to  what  they  consider- 
fd  a  vioiiitioa  of  their  nalaral  rights. 
The  syndicate  was  practically  b  ly- 
ootied,  no  workmen  could  be  ob^aiued, 
Bupplioti  were  refused,  and  at  one  time 
a  aerious  outbreak  was  expiot'd. 
However,  ptrmi^aion  to  the  miners  to 
continue  their  "  plaoar  "  mining  in 
some  parts  of  the   ouuoeBsion,   and  the 


offer  of  good  wages,  in  the  end  gained 
for  the  concession  aires  the  privilege  of 
a  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  rights. 
The  wages  paid  to  the  Korean  miners 
are  40  c.  a  day  (  lOd.),  and  the  mana- 
ger of  the  mine  prufeesea  himaelf  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  quantity  and 
qaality  o  f  their  work  ;  though  a  man 
of  conaiderable  experience  in  mining, 
he  informed  me  tbat  Koreans  compared 
favourably  with  any_  other  minera  he 
had  had  dealinga  with ;  if  properly 
Bupervised  they  did  good  and  intelli- 
gent work,  coat  little,  and  were  easily 
managed. 

COAL. 

Within   a   radiaa   of    10   miles  from 
Pingyang  no  lesa  than  nine  coal   mines 
have  been  worked  of  reoent  yeara.     The 
enterprise  was  started  by  the   governor 
of  the  province  in   1885   as  a  Govern- 
ment  speculation,  but  this  method   not 
proving  remunerative  the  concession   to 
work  the  minea  was  granted   to   private 
persona  on  payment  of  a   fixed  royalty. 
We    visited    one   mine    about    6    miles 
north-east    of    Pingyang,  on  the   south 
bank   of  the   river,  distant  half  a   mile 
mile  from  the  shore.     The  mining  coa- 
aiated    of  mere    surface  tcralching,  the 
cuttings  being  not  more   than    from    10 
to  15  feet.     About  200  tons  were  lying 
baggtd — very     bddly — and     ready    for 
abipment  by  the  riverdide.     The  cml  ia 
a    soft    anibracitp,  burns  with    a    great 
deal     of   dust    and   givis  little  heat ;    it 
has    been    tticd    and    found  nselesa  for 
steamer     purposeri,     but     has     larg<  ly 
been    fmpIoy»d  in  Korea — in  the  form 
of  coal  ballb — for  use  in  foreign  stoves, 
which  it  seems  to    suit  better    than  the 
Jnpaneae    biinminous    coal.      Whether 
coal  of  a  better  qaality  could   be  found 
at  a  detper  level  is,  of  Cduse,  a  queetion 
for  an  exput ;    at  any  rate  the  mining 
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BO  far  has  been  confined  to  the  surface 
Bcralching  I  have  described.  The  coat 
of  this  coal  is  2  del.  50  c.  a  ton  at  the 
pit's  month,  and  5  del.  when  laid  down 
properly  bagged  and  ready  for  ship, 
ment  at  Pusan. 

rOBEIGN    POPULATION. 

In  addition  to  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  I  have  mentioned  sa  trad- 
ing at  Pingyang,  the  foreign  popa- 
lation  '  ooDsists  of  seven  or  eight 
American  oitiz^'ns,  representing  two 
missionary  sooiet  if  b,  one  Presbyterian 
and  one  Methodist,  who  have  both 
flonrishing  stations  here.  The  for- 
mer  mission  have  pnrchased,  in 
Korean  names,  some  5  or  6  acres  of 
land  ontside  the  west  gate,  where, 
amongst  other  bnildings,  they  have 
erected  a  hospital,  at  which  no  lesa 
than  11,000  patients  were  treated  dar- 
ing 1896.  They  report  that  Pingyang 
is  an  excellent  centre  for  evangelistic 
work,  their  converts  nnmbering  at  least 
1,000  after  two  and  a  half  years' re- 
sidence there.  The  Koreans  of  these 
northern  provinces  are  in  the  opinion 
of  these  missionaries  who  have  lived 
amongst  them,  far  more  satisfactory 
than  their  soothern  compatriots.  They 
are  more  honest  and  reliable,  as  well 
as  more  enterprising,  diligent,  and  in- 
dDBtrioas,  a  view  that  is  borne  oat  by 
the  foreign  merchants  who  have  had 
dealings  with  them. 

In  view  of  the  namber  of  foreigners 
at  present  settled  in  the  city,  it 
appears  to  me  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Korean  Gjvernment  have  de- 
oidednot  to  open  the  place  to  foreign 
residence.  Pingyang  is  the  commer- 
cial centre  of  the  country,  and  it  is  pro. 
babie  that  at  any  rate  for  some  years 
Chenampo  will  be  little  more  thsn  a 
defOt.     Meantime,   the  business  opera- 


tions of  the  foreign  merchants  cannot 
fail  to  be  badly  hampered  if  they  are 
compelled  to  rely  on  native  agents  at 
the  central  market. 

TELBOBAPHg,  AND  POST  OFFICB. 

Daring  our  four  d»ya'  stay  at  Ping- 
yang we  found  excellent  quarters  in  the 
telegraph  cfB  c,  the  cfiioial  in  charge, 
who  was  a  friend  of  our  interpreter, 
placing  three  rooms  at  onr  disposal, 
and  treating  us  with  the  greatest  kind< 
jaess  and  consideration.  The  telegraph 
office  at  Pinpyang  is  a  comparatively 
busy  one,  the  gross  receipts,  I  was  in- 
form<d  by  the  manager,  being  in  excess 
of  any  other  cffiee  in  Korea.  It  is 
largely  patronised  by  Koreans,  and  in 
one  day  during  my  visit  no  less  than 
70  native  mrseages  were  despatched 
from  the  office.  The  cost  is  1  o.  per 
word  in  the  native  character,  and  10  o. 
per  word  in  Earopeau  languages  to  any 
part  of  Korea.  A  post  office,  which  haa 
recently  been  established,  has  not  yet 
met  with  a  proportionate  eocoess.  A 
courier  leaves  daily  for  Sdal,  but  the 
average  bag  at  present  is  not  more 
than  80  letters  a  day,  whilst  18  cou- 
riers bave  to  be  maintained  to  keep  up 
the  service. 

OFFICIAL  COUETESy. 

The  IookI  officials  were  also  exceed. 
ingly  conrleoDS  and  considerate.  On 
arrival  I  sent  my  interpreter  to  the 
office  of  the  governor  of  the  city, 
who  is  the  administrator  of  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  province,  to  enquire 
when  I  might  pay  my  respeola 
to  Lim.  To  my  surprise  the  interpreter 
returned  with  the  news  that  the  gov- 
ernor was  on  his  way  to  call  upon  me, 
an  honour  that  to  an  individual  of  my 
rank  and  standing  was  most  unexpeot. 
ed,     He  turned  out  to  be  an  extremely 


polite  old  gentleman,  as  indeed  are 
almost  all  Korean  offioials ;  we  were 
invited  to  Innobeon  next  morning,  and 
be  was  profnae  in  his  apologies  that 
owing  to  his  being  still  in  ofiSoial 
mourning  for  the  Queen  he  was  nnablo 
to  give  as  an  evening  entertainment 
with  the  orthodox  attraction  of  a 
"  gesang  "  dance,  which  appears  to  be 
the  one  sight  worth  seeing  in  this  city. 
The  commandant  of  the  garrison,  which 
consists  of  400  men,  who  were  at  one 
time  n'  der  Japanese  instrnction,  also 
hononred  ns  with  a  visit. 

NAVIGATION. 

We  left  Pingyang  in  a  native  jank 
by  which  we  proceeded  to  the  new 
treaty  port  of  Chenampo.  Between 
Pingyang  and  Mankyeng-t'ai,  a  wooded 
bluff  on  the  north  bank  about  four 
miles  below  the  city,  the  river  runs 
throngh  a  low-lying  and  extensive 
valley  forming  numerous  islands.  There 
are  fnqaent  shallows,  and  this  part  of 
the  river  is  only  navigable  for  junks  of 
any  size  at  extreme  high  water. 
Mankyeug-t'ai  is  the  highest  point  to 
which  sea-going  steamers  can  approach, 
and  small  vessels  drawing  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  of  water  are  able  to  make  their 
way  thither.  About  ten  miles  below  this 
point  is  situated  the  small  town  of 
Posan,  also  on  the  right  bank,  the 
port  to  which  the  Korean  G  )Vornment 
steamers  at  present  ply.  They  draw  from 
14  to  15  feet  of  water  when  fully  laden, 
and  ascend  at  any  state  of  the  tide ; 
but  the  navigation  above  Kichinpo  is 
said  to  be  diffioalt,  the  channel  con. 
Btantly  shifting.  The  country  between 
Poaan  and  Pingyang  is  extremely 
fertile,  atd  foreigners  who  have  passed 
tbrongh  it  state  that  all  the  available 
ground  is  cultivated,  and  that  with  a 
oare  that  is  nnusual  in  this   country. 


In  the  future  either  Mankyeng-t'ai  or 
Posan  will  probably  be  connected  with 
Ohenampo  by  a  line  of  small  steamers, 
and  come  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
Ping.yang  as  Ryong-aan  does  at 
present  to  Scinl.  and  in  my  opinion  it 
would  both  be  convenient  and  advant- 
ageous to  commerce  that  one  or  even 
both  these  places  ahould  be  allowed  to 
be  used  as  "  ports  of  call." 

Kiohinpo,  about  5  miles  above  the 
bend  at  Chelto  Island,  is  the  next  point 
of  interest  on  the  river.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  suggested  as  possibly  the 
best  position  for  a  treaty  port  on  the 
inlet.  It  is  20  miles  nearer  Pingyang, 
it  can  be  reached  by  vessels  of  20  feet 
draught  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  the 
objectionable  mudflit  is  abaent,  and  it 
possesses  a  particularly  favourable  site 
for  settlement  purposes.  Its  disadvan- 
tages are  firstly  that  the  navigation 
above  Chelto  Island  ia  very  difiScult ;  the 
river  narrows  above  the  end,  and  tho 
ebb,  which  is  very  strong  at  all  points 
of  the  inlet,  here  flows  with  extreme 
violence,  as  much  a]  6  or  7  knots  an 
hour  having  been  noted.  A  shoal,  too, 
about  2  miles  north  of  Chelto 
has  recently  been  reported.  The 
second  drawback  is  that  the 
country  behind  the  port  is 
mountainous,  and  overland  communi- 
cation with  Pingyang,  from  which 
it  is  about  40  miles  diatdnt,  is  far  more 
difficult  than  in  the  case  of  Chenampo. 

A  mile  or  two  above  Kichinpo  the 
river  is  joined  on  the  let't  bank  by  a 
tributary  th»t  runs  through  Hoaog- 
chon,  the  principal  town  in  the  north 
of  Hoang.hai  province,  and,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before,  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  whilst  6  or  7  miles 
lower  down  the  Chai-riong  river  joins 
the  main  stream  ;  both   these    tcibuta- 
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riea  are  oavigable  for  Bmall  janka,  and 
raa  throagh  good  rice  and  corn-grow' 
iog  distriots. 

8CKNBBT. 

The  scenery  at  this  point  of 
the  river  ia  very  Gne ;  cliffd  oa 
the  right  banks  descend  sheer  into 
the  water  from  a  height  cf  100 
to  150  feet,  broken  from  time  to 
time  by  gently  slopiag  valleys  which 
terminate  at  the  water's  edge  in  beds 
of  rashes.  After  ronndiog  the  bend  at 
Ghelto,  the  river  broadens  oat  to  a 
width  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  the 
character  of  the  banks  alters.  A  sacces. 
sion  of  small  bays  is  passed  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  where  at  low  water 
Jarge  expanses  of  madfl^t  lie  expoaad  ; 
the  shore  gently  rises  from  the  water's 
edge,  the  lower  slopes  being  for  the 
most  part  oaltivated,  and  supporting 
a  fairly  nameroaa  popalation,a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  whom  gain  their 
livelihood  as  fishermen.  All  along  this 
portion  of  the  river  the  conntry  presents 
a  particularly  attractive  appearance, 
the  hillsides  being  more  thickly  wooded 
— mostly  with  pine — thaa  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Han. 

The  journey  by  junk  from  Pingyang 
to  Chenampo  took  us  28  hoors,  or  three 
ebb  tides.  We  had  the  benefit  of  a  fair 
wind  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  way, 
and  I  should  estimate  that  48  hours  at 
le-ist  would  have  on  an  average  to  be 
allowed  for  cargo  boats  to  reach  the 
port  from  the  city. 

THB  NKW  TBBATY  PORT. 

Chenampo,  the  place  selected  for  the 
new  treaty  port,  lies  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  about  20  miles  from  its 
month.  It  is  in  the  prefecture  of 
Samwha,  a  town  10  li  to  the  north, 
where  a  magistrate  resides,  the  chief 
authority  at  Chenampo  at  present  being 


the  village  headman.  The  prefecture 
contains  about  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
village,  which  comprises  only  140  houses, 
or  about  700  inhabitants,  is  situated 
in  a  small  bay,  facing  south,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  a  projection  |  mile 
in  length,  which  extends  almost  to  low 
water  mark,  where  it  slopes  dowa 
abruptly  a  height  of  100  feet  or  so. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  a  small  well* 
wooded  island  named  Pi-Pal-do,  lying 
almost  due  north  and  south,  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  long,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  another  small  island  which 
touches  low  water  line.  The  distance 
between  this  latter  island  and  the  point 
of  the  western  projection  is  about  800 
yards,  and  the  whole  of  the  bay  north 
of  a  line  drawn  across  from  these  two 
points  lies  exposed  as  a  madflit  at  low 
water  ;  this  is  only  portion  of  a  much 
larger  mudfiit  which  stretches  away 
for  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  to  the  north- 
east. Through  this  fiskt  winds  a  small 
creek  to  within  50  yards  of  the  village, 
where  a  jatty  has  been  erected  by  the 
Japanese  commissariat  department.  It 
Biay  be  n  membered  that  Chenampo  was 
largely  used  by  the  Japanese  during 
the  war  as  a  base  for  supplying  their 
army,  the  stores  being  landed  here  and 
taken  overland  to  Pingyang,  to  which 
place  a  light  railway  had  been  laid 
down.  At  this  time  there  were  Japan- 
ese merchants  residing  at  Chenampo, 
but  they  have  since  left,  and  with  the 
exception  of  this  jetty  and  another 
built  at  the  extremity  of  the  Wt  stern 
pr<  jeotion  there  are  no  traces  remaining 
of  the  Japanese  occupation.  The  creek 
is  useless  at  lew  water,  and  the  landing 
place  of  the  future  will  be  at  the 
extremity  of  the  western  prcj  ct-ion, 
where  the  Korean  customs  have  already 
marked  out  a  reservation  of  from  30,000 
to  40,000  fciqnaro  metres. 
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ANCHOBAQB. 

river.      The  however,   is  a   disadvant- 

The  best   BDohorap;e  lies  between  the 

age   that   can   be   rectifi  d.     The  mud- 

western    point    and    Pi-Pal-do    Island, 

flits  slope  gradually  to  low  water  mark, 

where    at    about    100    yards   from  low 

where  they  descend  very  abruptly,  and 

w>ter   mark  a  depth  of  from  8  to  17 

the    western    projection,  which  consists 

fathoms  is  found  at  low   water.     There 

of    disintegrated    granite,    would   form 

is  here   a   mud   bottom   sfibrdiog   good 

suitable    material   fur    filling    them    in. 

holding  ground,   and  there    is  sofii;ient 

The  crei-k,  too,  if  widened  and  deepened 

room  to  anchor  at  least  eix  vessels.  The 

would    afford    increased  landing  facil- 

river   is    about    a    mile    wide  here,  the 

ities 

rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  averages  abnnt 

COMPENSATING  ADVANTAGES. 

20  feet,  and  there  is  a  very   strong  ebb 

The     compensating     advantages    of 

tide  of  at  least  4  miles  an  hoar. 

Chenampo  are  primarily  the  comparative 

DUBATION    or    CL08UBB    OF    POBT. 

excellence  of  the  steamer  anchorage,  to 
which    vessels    can    come  up  by  day  or 

The   river   is  not   frrz»n    completely 

night    and   at  any  state  of  the  tide,  its 

over,  but  the  port  is  closed  by  drift  ice. 

proximity  to  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  and 

as  a  rule,  from  the  middle  of  D,-cember 

the  faoilitiesj  it  affords  for  an  extended 

to  the  middle  of  March,    though    it  has 

settlement  area. 

been    known  to  remain    open    until  the 

latter   end    of  January.     North  of  the 

OVBBLAND    COMMUNICATION. 

villaga    miles    of    undulating    country 

la  addition,  the  country  between    the 

extend  inland,  affording  ample  ground 

port   and  Pingyang,   a  distance   of  40 

for  a   settlement,    which,    if   it   should 

miles,    does    not    present     any      great 

6ver   be   required,    might  be   extended 

natural  obstacles  to  overland   communi- 

indefinitely without  inconvenience. 

cation.     As  I  have   mentioned    before, 
the  Japanese  laid  down  a  light  railway 

DBAWBACKg. 

without  much  diiBculty,  and  in  view  of 

The  main  drawback  to  Chenampo  aa 

the  probable  development   of  the   port, 

B  port  is  the  presence  of  so  large  an  ex- 

the possiblity  of  the   establishment  of 

tent    of    mudflat    and    the    consequent 

railway  communication  with   the  chief 

scarcity  of  good  landing  accommodation. 

town  of  the  province  is  one  that   should 

and   of  good   business    sites   near   the 

not  be  lost  sight  of. 

.' 

A  PHYSICIAN  IN  ORDINARY  AT  THE  COURT 

OF  KWANG-IISU. 

Chen  Lien-fang,  the  most   celebrated 

of  the    French    Legation,    had  already 

native  physician  in  China,  returning  to 

paid  his  historical  visit  to  the  Emperor, 

his  home  in  this  province    from    atten- 

and his  remarkable  diagnosis  to  the  Son 

dance  on  the  Emperor  at   Peking,    did 

of  Heaven's  symptoms  wag  still  afford- 

me the  honour   of  calling   on  me  some 

ing  amusement  to  the  Legations.     The 

days  ago.     A   brief  account  of  his  ex- 

aged native  physician  spoke  in  terms  of 

periences   at   the   capital    may   not  be 

undisguised     contempt      both    of    the 

without  interest  to  readers  in  England. 

French  doctor's  comments  on   the  case 

When    the    edict  was  issued  calling 

and   of   his    suggestions  for    its    treat- 

upon the  provincial   Viceroy    and    Go- 

ment.    His   own     description    of    the 

vernors   to    send  native  doctors  of  dis- 

Emperor's    malady    was    couched    in 

tinction  to   Peking  to  advise    in  regard 

language  not  unlike  that  which  writers 

to   the    Emperor's  illness,    Chen  Lien- 

of   historical    novels    attribute    to     the 

fang  received  orders  from  the  Governor 

physicians  of   Europe    in    the    Middle 

at  Su-chau  to  leave  for  the  north  with- 

Ages ;  he  spoke  reverently  of  influences 

out  delay.     This    in  itself,    apart    from 

and    vapours    at    work   in    the    august 

the    uncongenial    and     nnremunerative 

person  of    his   Sovereign,   learnedly    of 

nature  of  the  duty  (of  which  Chen  was 

heat  flusliings  and    their  occult  causes, 

well  aware),  was  no  light    uudertaking 

add  plainly  of  things    which    are  more 

for  a    man    of   delicate  physique  whose 

suited  to  Chinese  readers  than  to   those 

age  is  over  three  score   years   and  ten ; 

of  The   Timns.     Nevertheless,  his  des- 

but there  was  no  possibility  of  evading 

cription    pointed     clearly     to    disease 

the  task.     He  accordingly  left  his  large 

of    the    respiratory    organs  —  which 

practice  in  the  charge  of  two  confiden- 

he   said    had    existed     for      over    12 

tial   assistants,    or  pupils,    and,  having 

years — to    general    debility,    and     to  a 

received  from   the   Governor   a  sum  of 

feverish    condition    which,  he  ascribed 

6,000  taels    for  travelling  expenses  and 

to  mental    anxiety  combined  with  phy- 

remuneration in  advance,  made  his  way 

sical  weakness.     Before  he  left   Peking 

to  Peking  and  reported  for  duty  to  the 

(about   the  middle   of  November)    the 

Grand  Council.     When  he  arrived  there 

fever   had    abated    and    the    patient's 

he  found  three  other  native   physicians 

symptoms  had  decidedly  improved  ;  the 

of   considerable    repute    already   in  at- 

case was,  however,  in  his  opinion,  of  so 

tendance,    summoned    in    obedience    to 

serious   a    nature    that    ho    decided    to 

th«  Imperial  commands.     Dr.  Detheve, 

leave  it,  if  possible,   in  the  hands  of  his 

— — - — — > 
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younger  confreres — an  object  which  by 
dint  of  bribing  certain  Court  oflScials 
he  eventually  achieved.  Asked  if  he 
considered  the  Emperor's  condition 
critical,  he  replied  oracularly  that  if  he 
lived  to  see  the  Chinese  New  Year  his 
strength  would  thereafter  return  grad- 
ually with  the  spring,  and  the  complete 
restoration  of  his  health  might  be 
expected. 

Some  few  days  after  his  arrival  in 
Peking  Chen  was  summoned  to  audi- 
ence by  orders  conveyed  through 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Council ;  the 
Emperor  and  the  Dowager  Empress 
were  awaiting  his  visit  in  a  hall 
on  the  south  side  of  the  palace. 
The  consultation  was  curiously  indica- 
tive of  the  divinity  which  hedges  about 
the  ruler  of  the  Middle  Kingdom ; 
suggestive,  too,  of  the  solidity  of  that 
conservatism  which  dictates  the  inner 
policy  of  China.  Chen  entered  the 
presence  of  his  Sovereign  on  his  knees, 
crossing  the  apartment  in  that  poii- 
tion,  after  the  customary  kotows.  The 
Emperor  and  the  Dowager  Empress 
were  seated  at  opposite  sides  of  a  low 
table  on  the  dais  (or  stove-bed)  and 
faced  each  other  in  that  position  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  interview. 
The  Emperor  appeared  pale  and  list- 
less, had  a  troublesome  irritation  of  the 
throat,  and  was  evidently  feverish  ;  the 
thin  oval  of  his  face,  clearly-defined 
features,  and  aquiline  nose  gave  him, 
in  the  physician's  eyes  (to  us  his  own 
words),  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner. 
The  Empress,  who  struck  him  as  an 
extremely  well-preserved  and  intelli- 
gent-looking woman,  seemed  to  be 
extremely  solicitous  as  to  the  patient's 
health  and  careful  for  his  comfort.  As 
it  would  have  been  a  serious  breach  of 
etiquette  for   the    physician  to  ask  any 


questions  of  his  Majesty,  the  Empress 
proceeded  to  describe  his  symptoms,  the 
invalid  occasionally  signifying  con- 
firmation of  what  was  said  by  a  word 
or  a  nod.  During  this  monologue,  the 
physician,  following  the  customary 
procedure  at  Imperial  audiences,  kept 
his  gaze  concentrated  upon  the  floor 
until,  at  the  command  of  the  Empress, 
and  still  kneeling,  he  was  permitted  to 
place  one  hand  upon  the  Emperor's 
wrist.  There  w.is  no  feeling  of  the 
pulse  ;  simple  contact  with  the  flat  of 
the  hand  first  on  one  side  of  the  wrist, 
and  then  on  the  other.  This  done,  the 
Empress  continued  her  narrative  of  the 
patient's  sufferings  ;  she  described  the 
state  of  his  tongue  and  the  symptoms 
of  ulceration  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
but  as  it  was  not  permissible  for  the 
doctor  to  examine  these  he  was  obliged 
to  make  the  best  of  a  somewhat  unpro- 
fessional description.  As  he  wisely 
observed,  it  is  difficult  to  look  at  a 
patient's  tongue  when  his  exalted 
rank  compels  you  to  keep  your  eyes 
fixed  rigidly  on  the  floor.  The  Em- 
press having  concluded  her  remarks  on 
the  case,  Chen  was  permitted  to  with- 
draw and  to  present  to  the  Grand 
Council  his  diagnosis,  together  with 
advice  as  to  future  treatment,  which 
was  subsequently  communicated  ofiici- 
ally  to  the  Throne.  The  gist  of  his 
advice  was  to  prescrible  certain  tonics 
of  the  orthodox  native  type  and  to  sug- 
gest the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
mental  and  physical  rest. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  as  to  the 
Emperor's  diet,  Chen  observed  that  it 
would,  of  course,  be  highly  beneficial 
were  he  given  a  moderate  amount  of 
meat  food  ;  this,  however,  he  could  not 
have  suggested  since  it  was  contrary  to 
the    Confucian  doctrine.     He  had  been 
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given  to  understand  by  one  of  the 
Court  officials  that  the  Emperor's  daily 
fare  consisted  almost  entirely  of  rice, 
seasoned  with  the  usual  condiment, 
but  there  was  no  way  in  which  he 
could  have  obtained  reliable  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  and  any  direct 
inquiries  during  the  audience  were 
naturally  out  of  the  qaestion.  Certain 
of  the  patient's  symptoms  were  such 
aa  to  preclude  the  administration  of 
the  tonic  most  usually  prescribed  for 
anaamio  subjects — a  decoction  of  gin- 
seng. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  his  audi- 
ence, Chen  observed  that  under  the 
condition  attendant  on  prescribing  for 
a  Chinese  Emperor,  one  doctor  was  just 
as  good  as  another,  and  that  the  fate 
of  the  patient  must  necessarily  be  a 
matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence. He  thought  that  the  Emperor 
was  receiving  all  possible  care  and 
attention,  but  that  the  restraints  and 
limitations  imposed  by  Court  etiquette 
prevented  much  being  done  which 
might  otherwise  assist  in  the  restora- 
tion of  his  health. 

A  few  days  after  the  first  consulta- 
tion— if  the  word  can  be  used  in  such 
a  case — Chen  was  again  summoned  to 
audience.  He  observed  a  marked  re- 
duction of  temperature,  but  the  patient 
was  even  more  listless  than  on  the 
previous  occasion.  The  interview  con- 
sisted of  a   monologue,    as   before,  the 


Dowager  Empress  being  apparently 
very  anxious  to  prevent  the  invalid 
from  speaking.  On  the  following  day 
Chen  received  a  present  of  two  hand- 
some riding  jackets,  a  mark  of  Imperial 
favour  which  did  not  prevent  him, 
however,  from  sending  in  a  petition  to 
the  Grand  Council,  in  which  he  stated 
that  his  aged  mother  was  ill  and  asked 
that  he  might  be  released  from  further 
attendance  at  Court,  and  permitted  to 
return  home  and  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions of  filial  piety.  This  petition  ap- 
parently  aroused  certain  suspicions  in 
the  mind  of  the  Sovereign,  or  of  the 
august  lady  who  guards  the  Throne 
(the  excuse  being  indeed  somewhat 
conventional),  for  a  rescript  ordered 
the  Grand  Council  to  ascertain  if  the 
facts  were  as  stated.  Chen  was  for- 
innately  able  to  demonstrate  to  all 
concerned  (at  a  cost  of  some  eighteen 
thousand  taels)  that  his  mother  was  in 
existence  and  in  bad  health,  aud  the 
council  having  memorialized  to  this 
efiFect,  a  second  rescript  permitted  him 
to  return  to  his  home.  Accordingly  he 
left  the  capital  with  all  convenient 
rapidity,  poorer,  perhaps,  in  purse,  bat 
richer  in  wisdom  by  virtue  of  a  unique 
experience.  The  three  other  native 
doctors  remain  in  attendance. 

I  may  add  that  the  mother  of  Chen 
Lien-fang  is  actually  in  existence,  aud 
that  his  filial  devotion  was  not  purely 
imaginary. — Times  Shanghai  correspond 
dent. 


CRUELTF  IN  CHINESE  EDCCITION. 


"  A  Eeyero  teacher  produces    good  Boho- 

lars," — Chinese  Proverb. 
"  The    vhining     Bchool    boy,    with    hiB 

satchel. 
And  shining     Eaoroing    face,    creeping 

like  a  snail. 
Unwillingly  to  school. "—Shakespeare. 
"  Learned,  without  sense,  and  venerably 

dull."— Oburohill, 

It  is  ordinarily  the  province  of  an 
essay  writer  to  define  clearly  at  the 
very  ontaet  the  term  or  terms  of  faiB 
Bubjeot,  In  the  present  c»bp,  however, 
the  terms  need  no  defiaitioo.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  in  writing  bia  famons 
Legend,  calls  that  a  q  neslered  glen  the 
Sleepy  Hollow.  Ha  says  :  "  A  drowsy, 
dreamy  itflaence  seems  to  hang  over 
the  land  and  to  pervade  the  very 
atmosphere."  Farther  on  he  says : 
"  The  place  atill  oontinnea  nnder  the 
Bway  of  some  witching  power  that 
holds  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  the 
good  people,  oansiog  them  to  walk  in 
a  oontinnal  reverie,"  A  paragraph 
farther  on  he  says  :  "  I  mention  this 
peaoefnl  apot  with  all  possible  laul, 
for  it  is  in  Bach  little  Datoh  valleys, 
foand  here  and  there  embosomed  in 
the  great  State  of  New  York,  that 
popa1a(ion,  mannerp,  and  oaatoma  re- 
main fixed  ;  while  the  great  torrent  of 
migration  end  improviment,  which  ia 
making  in  other  parts  of  this  restless 
ccnntrj,  e weeps  by    them  anob served." 


China  bears  many  points  of  resem- 
blaooe  with  this  Sleepy  Hollow.  I 
donbt  whether  it  will  be  inappropriate 
to  call  China,  tbongh  it  is  maoh  to  oar 
regret,  by  that  name.  China  and  her 
people  are  under  some  dreamy  inflaenoe. 
Bed  they  are  walking  in  continaal  re. 
verie.  The  next  point  of  resemblanoa 
is  that  while  other  nations  are  harry- 
ing  on  their  way  of  progresB  to  civili- 
zation, she  not  only  does  not  keep  paoa 
with  the  march  of  civilization,  bat 
lately,  aa  we  have  seen,  stands  ap  alone 
to  stem  the  tide  of  progress.  Having 
reached  the  point  of  her  highest  deve- 
lopment she  is  DOW  on  the  dEcIine. 
Another  point  of  similarity  ia  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  schoolB. 

I.    A    BRIEF    SrBVBT    OF    THE 
ADMINISTEATION    OP    A    CHINB3B     SCHOOL. 

Schools  among  the  Chinese  have 
Bseamed  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
Oar  modern  irstitations,  both  high 
and  low,  public  and  private,  have  been 
greatly  modified  according  to  the  oir- 
onmstaocss  of  individuals  and  oom- 
mnnities.  Topical  Chinese  schools  are 
equipped  like  the  Do-the-boyg  Hall  of 
Dickens'  description,  and  the  village 
school  in  the  Lsgend  of  Sleepy    Hollow^ 

The  students  are  not  grouped  into 
claseeB ;  every  one  is  a  elasa  by  him. 
self.  Oae'a  studies  may  be  widely 
different  from  others.    One     may  study 
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the  '  Xrimetrioal  Olaeaio  '  and  the  other 
BclTBDoed  literature.  With  (regard  ta 
what  is  tanifht  in  elementary  edaoa- 
tion,  oor  Western  friends  may  meet 
with  a  Barpriee.  A  beginner  is  ns* 
nally  taught  advanced  philosophy, 
the  reealta  of  anoieni  abatrnae 
thinking,  acd  he  ia  led  into  the 
labyrinth  of  philosophioal  phraseology. 
At  the  very  oatset  he  is  to  study 
"  Man  by  nature  is  good."  Instead 
of  object  JeeECcs  the  beginner  is  taught 
a  oolleotion  of  moral  maxima,  the  re- 
markable sayings  of  eages,  with  whioh 
are  blended  a  variety  of  mystical  dog- 
maf  and  a  few  historical  facts. 

The  method  of  teaohingjhas  no  doubt 
been  afieoted  by  the  oharao'oc  and 
^tyle  of  the  books  io  anp,  and  is  open 
to  much  objoolion.  WHen  the  pupil 
enters  pobool  he  oommeDoes  learning 
from  the  dictation  of  the  master  ;  the 
latter  reading  and  the  former  follow- 
ing, endeavouring  to  imitate  the  maa< 
ter  as  perfectly  aa  possible.  As  soon 
as  he  is  able  to  read  a  {aw  lines  or  sec- 
teccea,  the  child  is  seated  by  himself 
at  his  table,  and  continues  to  repeat 
the  lesson  nntil  it  becomes  so  well 
known  that  he  is  able  to  "  back  "  it. 
After  having  pursued  this  course  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  having  become  fami- 
liar with  the  forma  of  a  few  hundreds 
or  perhaps  thousands  of  charaoters, 
the  tpaoher  commenoea  a  loonrae  of 
explanatory  lessooR,  going  over  the 
ground  already  trod  and  explaining 
word  by  word  and  phrase  by  phrase, 
what  bas  already  been  committed 
to  memory.  He  defines  aooording 
to  the  prpoess  of  ignotwn  'per  ignotius. 
Here  is  a  typical  case.  When  I  was 
young  I  came  across  a  word,  Do  (J-|)j 
which  means  a  diaoiple,  an  apprentice, 
Tain    01    vanity:     I    went   to  aak  my 


teacher  about  it.  Ha  defined  it  with 
the  phrase  Dn-jun  (^^),  whioh  means 
vanity.  I  took  it  to  mean  Do-jun  (•g^^J'i), 
a  ferry  boat. 

The  function  of  the  teacher  ia  to  act 
aaan  instructor,  prompting  the  children 
in  the  first  reading  of  their  lessons  and 
afterward  hearing  them  "back"  the 
same;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  he 
has  only  to  act  as  a  sentinel  and  keep 
good  watch  over  his  charge.  His  au- 
thority ia  kingly,  fatherly,  and  military  ; 
kingly,  for  he  is  the  "  literary  pharaoh  " 
of  his  petty  intellectual  kingdom  ; 
fatherly,  because  ha  does  "  his  duty  by 
their  parents  ;  "  and  military,  becanaa 
be  sometimes  declares  a  sort  of  martial 
law.  He  is  given  unlimited  power  and 
control  over  the  pupils.  Punishments 
are  often  and  severely  inflicted.  Neglect 
in  arriving  pucctually,  or  in  acquiring 
his  lesson  in  a  given  time,  together 
with  any  kind  of  misbehaTior,  renders 
the  pupil  liable  to  punishment  by 
reproof,  chastisement,  or  ex  pulsion. 
The  frequency  and  severity  of  punish- 
ment depend  upon  the  disposition  or 
character  of  the  master  and  the 
student.  Great  severity  is  highly 
esteemed  by  parents,  who  seem  to 
fear  only  that  their  boys  will  not 
receive  their  full  dues,  for  they  look 
upon  Bohools  as  "  shops  of  morals." 
The  ferule  to  the  teacher  ia  like  the 
sceptre  to  a  monarch,  "  the  attribute  to 
awe  and  majesty."  This  dreadful 
symbol  of  the  teacher's  authority  ia 
nsnally  plaoed  on  the  desk  in  front  of 
the  teacher.  The  application  of  the 
ferule  is  only  made  in  case  of  flagrant 
offences,  which  oonaist  in  failniea  in 
committing  lessons  to  memory  and 
other  breaches  of  discipline.  The  ap- 
plication in  anoh  oaaea  continues  until 
tbejpalma  are  blackand  blue  with  wheals. 
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When   the    pupil   tries   in  any  way   to 

THB   AUTHOBITT  0?   THB   BKNIOK  OK 

eioape  the  blowB,  the  teacher  ia  snre  to 

BLDBB    8TT7DBNT8. 

reoompanee  him  Tfith  blows  on  bis  head, 

It  ia  strange  to  find  that  in    Ohineae 

or   when    be   ia  ceogLt  by  tbe  ear  the 

Bchoola  a  sort  of  rudimentary  ayatem  of 

master  nill  place  bia  little  band   with 

monitorial  diaoipline  prevails    more   or 

its  back    egairat   a  corcer  of  the  table 

leae.     The  senior  stadenta   are    clothed 

and  apply  his  ferule  nntii  the  pnpil  baa 

with  aathority  by  the  teacher,  in  whose 

wailed    for    metcy  1     In   catobiog    tbe 

absence  one  of  them  ia  the  acting  master, 

pnpil  by  aeizing  the  ear  eometimes  the 

and  forma  a  sort  of  court  of  appea  la. 

»ar    ia     aotnally  palled    cfif.     Knookle- 

It  ia  not  anoommon  to  hear  them  atyle 

lapping  on  tbe   head  ia   the  commoaeat 

themeelvea  "  ofiSoiala  of  the  aohool "  and 

of    all    pnnisbmenta    when    tbe    pupil 

"  captains  "  in  their  petty  wa  ra  against 

misproEonncea    a     word !      Sometimes 
the    delirqaent    student    ia    made     to 
kneel  on   atoola,   on   the   oroBs    bara  of 
stools    inverted,   and   caeh-boarda  with 
deeply  grooved  enrfacea  !   In  some  caacs 
as  a  pnpil  nndergoea  a    paQishment,  he 
at  the  aame  time  nndergoea  a  prooeaa  of 
gymnastic   exercisee,  each  is   tbe  cess 

their  fellow-oreaturea.     Saoh    a  eyatem 
has  been  and  ia  liable  to  the  gtoaaest 
abnae.     Let  mo  mention   some  abuses 
that    have   arieeo.     In    elevating    tbe 
senior   boys  and  giving  them   control 
over    the    junior  boya  the  maater  na- 
turally makea  the  young  stadenta  aub- 
ordinate.     Studenta  of  the  lower  classes 
are  bound  to  do  personal  aervioe  to  one 

when  he  ia  compelled  to  kneel  over   a 

of  tbe  aeniora  who  has  wiought  his  way 

large  rqnare  of  beancard,  a  hen,  a  toad,  a 

to  praeminenoe  or  has  become  the  cook 

Obicese  paper  lantern.  The  breaking  of 

of  hia  walk.  A  ayatem  of  "  fagging  "  ia 

tbe  beanoard,  tbe  claok  of  the  hen,  the 

imperfectly   developed.        Tboae   little 

croaking  of  the  toad,  or  the  collapse  of 

orobina   have   to   run   erranda    for  the 

the  lantern  renders  the  atndent   bighly 

the   senior,   to    bring   water  and    pre- 

liable to  more  severe  panishment  or  ex- 

pare    ink   for    him    when    he    writes. 

pnlsion  on  acconnt  of  bia  anstcadinees. 

They    aopply    hia    wants    with    their 

In  troth  the  teacher  pnrsnes  tbe  course 

pocket    money,    either    given    by,    or 

of  lobabod    Orane,    whose  motto  waa 

stolen  from,  their  parenta.     Of   course 

"  Spare  the  rod,  spoil   tbe   child,"  and 

be   docs   not  ask  them  openly,  bat  he 

at  other  times  he    foUowa  the   stepa  of 

nsea  all  aorta  of  tricka.     I  will  mention 

that  laffian,  Waokfotd   Sqaeere,  whose 

some  of  the  ways  with  which  he  extorts 

tuition  included  beating,  drudgiug,  and 

the   money    by   way   of  tribute.      Ha 

Btaivation.     The  Chinese   master  doea 

sometimes  acts  as  a  retail  dealer ;  he 

not  always  practise  so  much  starvatioa 

sells  school  room  requirementa— pens. 

as  Waokfoid  Squeers,  bat  be  does  when 

ink,  paper,  and  ediblea.     Every  atudent 

detention    takea    place.     Thia    deten- 

ia  foroed   to   buy  from  him ;  thua  he 

tion  does  not  simply    mean  the  taking 

gains  hia  profit  by  charging  them  ten 

away    of    the    privilege    of    playing. 

or   twenty   times   their  value.      There 

but  it   meana   the  deprivation   of  the 

is  yet  another  means   which   ia  often 

privilf  gea  of  playing  and  of  dining.    It 

reaoried    so.      It    is  like  this :      He 

is  IboDght  that  that  ooorae  of  treatment 

eometimes    aisumes     to    himself   the 

will  euii((titeu  tbe  ohilu'a  iuttllect. 

dignity    of  a  mooarob,  giving    away 
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the    ao-oalled    offioea    to    the    highest 

the  lad  not  only  fails  to  obtain   mental 

bidders.       The    ofiSoes    are    not     per< 

onltivation,   but  growa  up  in   idleneaa 

manent,     and     "  offiosra "     are    often 

and    keeps    bad    company.      Thus    the 

oaahiered.     Erery  diamiaaal  from  ofiSoa 

mind    is    filled    with    evil    before    any 

givea  him  income.     Should  any  lad  fail 

regular  efi'art  ia  made  to  furnish  it  with 

to  "  tip"  him,  he  ia  to  anffar  bnllyiDg, 

ita    proper    aliment,     the      wholesome 

coneiiitiDg  of  beating,  kicking,  oaffiag. 

nourishment  of  uBefol  knowledge. 

pinohing,  nipping,  and  bobbiog,  beaides 

Mental    inactivity   is  enoonraKed  by 

boyoottiog.     The  teacher  ia  never  ap- 

thia way  of  teaching  ;  when   the  time  at 

pealed  to,  for  thia  wonid  only  make  the 

length  arrives,  at  which  it  is  considered 

thing  mnch  worae.     Thaa  ia  developed 

proper   for   the    child   to  begin  to  readt 

a  lioenaed  tyranny,  and  gradaally   the 

he   still    laoka    any    real    incentive    to 

ahop  of  morale  paaaea  into  the  aobool  of 

make  any  exertion   on    account  of  the 

vice  and  tortarea.     We  will  oonaider 

oharacter  of  the  literature   he  is  forced 

II.  TH8  B^FBCTS. 

to  read.     There  ia  no  doubt    that  the 

Under  aaoh  an  adminiatiation  as  I 

masa  of  young  Chinese  minds  are  mooh 

have  abown  yon,  the  lad  aaSera  in  three 

warped    and  stunted  in   their    growth. 

waya— bodily,    mentally,   and  morally. 
The  bodily  effecta  we  mnat  overlook  at 

Thna   we  may  reasonably  account    for 
the      unchangeableneaj      of      Chinese 

present   and   consider   more   fally    the 
mental  and  moral  e£fecte. 

thought,  want  of  invention  and    impro- 
vement.    Another  defect  of  tbe  Chinese 

a.  Mental  Effects, — That  the  Ohineao 

method  of  teaching  lies  in    overtaxing 

labour   nnder  great   disadvantages    ia 
conseqaecoe  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 

the  young  mind  in  memorizing  claaaioa 
without  givicg  them  mental  recreation. 

written  language  and  the  way  of  teach' 
ing,    is  obvious  to    every  one.     One 
result  of  the  peculiar  nature    of    the 
written     language    ia    the    neglect   of 
early  education.  No  book  can    be  read 

"  And  the  bright  morniag  of  life,    for 

years  of  raiaspeat  time, 
Wasted  in  following  sounds,  hath  tracked 

up  little  sense. 
Till  at  noon  a  man  ia  thrown  upon  the 

world,  with  a  mind  expert  in  trifles. 

•nd  understood  till  the  forms  and  signi- 

Having yet  everything   to  learn  that 

fications  of  several  hundred    characters 
have     been    committed     to    memory. 
I  think  probably  thia  ia  why  we  Ohioeso 
defer  the  commencement  of  our  educa- 

can  make  him  good  or  nsefal : 
Tbe  carious  spirit  of  youth   is  oram.^ 

med  with  unwholesome  Karbage, 
While  starring  for  the  mother's  milk 

the  breasts  of  nature  yield." 

tion   till  the  child   ia  seven  or   eight 

Imperfect    sleep    ia     the    result    of 

yeara   of  age.     The    taak   of  learning 

retiring  late  and   getting  up    early  in 

by      heart      to     recognise     unknowa 

the   morning.     Qhaatly     fears    become 

charaotera   to    which   no    meaning    ia 

the  lad'd  night  companions.     Caees  are 

attached,  can  neither  fnrniah  the  mind 

known  when  theae  little  lads  cry  on*  in 

with  variety  in  its  employments    nor 

their  sleep  with  fear,  and  occupy   their 

amusement   in   its   efiort,    for   the   in> 

minds   by   repeating    what    they   have 

formation    which    the    child   strongly 

studied  in   the   day.     They    do   not  by 

craves,  mnat  be  deferred  till  all   mental 

any  means   enjoy    "  the   honey    heavy 

faculties  have  acquired  more  strength 

dew  of  slumber."     Such  a  system  of 

aod  firmness.    In  ooosequenoa  of  thia. 

pooriog  knowledge  into  the    "  mental 
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Btorehonse,    fill    the     miDd    with    ac- 

with  anxiety  and  the  spronting  bads  of 

oamalatbd    igtorance   end  blnndera  of 

sensibility  are  braised  by  the  harshness 

ages  withont    any     tffott    at    prodao< 

of  tbe  school. 

tioD,  and    every    generation     beoomea 

Bat   fear  and   terror  beget  deceit  to 

lesa  and  lesa  oap>kb1e   of   dieting aisbing 

avoid  paniahment  and  the  blanting    of 

the   original    fact   and      the     acoeatral 

the   sense   of  honesty,   and  aapa  moral 

rubbish." 

courage   and   self>relianoe.     It   ia    not 

Aa  to  heredity,  it  will  be  idle  to  deny 

uncommon  to  see  a  pupil,  who  haa    not 

the  following  faot,  which  ia  palpable  to 

learned  bis  task,  asking  hia  fellow-stu- 

dents to  make  a  wild  howl  or  to  inter* 

€very  one.     The  condition    of   mind  ia 

rapt   tbe    teacher   by    asking    for    an 

rcprodnoed  in  the  children,    joat  aa  we 

explantion  of  a  phress,  or  to  allow  him 

inherit  family  traits. 

to  read  from  a  book  purposely  placed 

Every  generation  adda    more    ignor- 

on  a  neighbouring   table  while    he  is 

arce  to  the  auceatral  fnneral-pile. 

rEciting   hia   lessons.     Again   we    find 

h.  Moral  ESects. — Aa  a  school  ia   an 

sometimes   students   biding   away    the 

inalitntion  of  morala    we     cannot   bnt 

ferule,  or  at  other  times  one  or  several 

notice  here  the  formation  of  the   popilb' 

of  the  atadents  prepare  a  liquid  mixture 

moral  character.     First    of  all,    a    few 

of  vinegar,    ginger,  onion,   and  water. 

worda  abont  the  obaraoleriatios   of    the 

oheetnat,  and  weta  the  ferule  overnight. 

little nrchins.  They  are  qniokin  obaerva- 

The   think   this  "  Chemical  cr  raagicaK 

tiOD,  their  earp|<»re  greedy  of  ktiowledge, 

oompouiid,"  aa    they   call  it,  will  altar 

and  their  braina  are  plastic  and  aa  aoft 

the  nature  of  the   fdrnla  and  render  it 

as    wax,    ever    ready    to    receive    tbe 

brittle,  so  when  it  ia  applied  the  ferae! 

filighteat       impreaaion  ;       and        their 

will  break  in  two,  one^half  will  fly  back 

chameleon-like  nature  takes  ita  colonrg 

against   the   teaoher'a   f^oa    while    the 

from  the  snrronnding    objaota.     Their 

other  is  still  head  in  hia  hand.  There  is 

environmect    shapes    ihe\r..  character. 

yet  another  way  to  get  rid  of  the  ferule. 

What  are  the  natnral    effeota   prodaced 

A  student  very  often  plays  truant  by  in- 

by the  grave    tntorial   carriage,    which 

forming  his  parents  that  it  is  a  holiday, 

is  bat  the  stern  front   of   tyranny,    the 

or  pretending  that  he  is  unwell  on  ao< 

dreadfalneea  of   that    "  inanimate    dia- 

count  of  headache,   or  stomachache,  or 

oiplioariat),"  and  the  horrible   bnllying 

by   asking   leave   of  abaanca  from  the 

and  the  licenaed  tyranny  of    the   elder 

teacher,  saying  that  he  ia  going  to  visit 

etndenia  ?     In  ihe'Srst  place,  the  pnpil 

such  and  such  a  one,  or  to  attend  hia 

la  inspired  with  fear  and  terror.     Theae 

oouain'a  wedding.     Bribsa,  aeourad    by 

become  apota,  aa  it  were,   on    the    very 

theft,  are  ofiered  to  the  senior  students 

eansbiae  of  their   life   aa    they    sorely 

in  order    to  shield  the  unfortunate  one 

travail  at  their  task?.     Ohildiah    griefa 

from    the    anger    of "  bis    seniority," 

and    disappointmonts    bow  down  their 

Moral  courage  in  undeveloped.    No  one 

ohildiah  mioda,  sorrow  eita  upon    their 

dares  to  defy  the  unreasonable  demands, 

pillow,  and  terror  wakea  them  betimes, 

or  to  ezpoae  the  evila  to  the  maater ;  lest 

in  dread  of  the  maater'a  atriat  band    of 

the  vicious  code  of  so  called  honour  be 

jaatice  and  the  senior  atadents'  cowardly 

againat  him.  A  typical  Ohineae  school  ia 

and  ornel  iniquity.     Their  hearta    ache 

QO  "  shop   of  morala,"  but   a   crowded 
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attio  and  filtby  alley  of  vice,  and  we 
have  come  to  realiza  that  there  ia  no 
power  in  man  that  ia  able  to  make  a 
child  honest  who  has  spent  his  earliest 
years  in  a  eohool  of  vice. 

III.    THR    TBUB     MBANINa    AND 
AIM      OF      BI)T7CATI0N. 

Having  toaohed  npon  the  principal 
points  of  the  adminiatration  of  a  Chinese 
eohool,  we  will  now  be  able  to  S9e  how 
the  Chinese  edaoation  has  bean  directed 
into  improper  channels  and  diverted 
from  ifs  conree  in  the  light  of  the  trae 
meaning  and  aim  of  edacation  which  I 
will  briefly  pat  before  yon.  Prof. 
Batter,  of  Colombia  University,  has 
taken  this  to  mean  "a  gradual  adjaat- 
ment  to  the  spiritaal  possessions  of  the 
race."  He  looks  npon  these  possessions 
in  five  aspects.  He  says  :  "  The  child 
is  entitled  to  his  scientiSo  inheritance, 
to  his  literary  inheritance,  to  hia 
sesthetic  inheritance,  to  hia  institational 
inheritance,  and  to  his  religions  inherif • 
anoe.  Withont  them  he  cannot  become 
a  trnly  edaoated  or  caltivated  man." 

Oar  primary  aim  of  scientific  inherit- 
ance  is  to  awaken  and  stimalate  the 
innate  principle  of  life  alambering 
within,  BO  that  it  may  become  anited 
with  nainre.  Bat  the  Chinese  edaca- 
tion parsaes  the  opposite  coarse  ;  the 
inner  life  is  never  allowed  to  predom  in- 
ate,  and  nnity  is  made  sabservient  to 
diversity. 

By  tie  literary  inheritance,  it  ia 
meant  that  the  stndy  of  literatare 
aboald  be  encouraged  in  every 
edaoational  system,  (hat  the 
hnman  mind  may  be  eqaipped 
and  enriched,  and  the  haman  heart 
touched  and  refined.  The  Chinese 
edacation  seems  to  supply  this  ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  it  misleads  the  child  in  many 
respects.     Yea,  the  Chinese   edooation 


gives  some  power  of  appreciating  the 
greatness  of  the  authors,  some  under- 
standing of  their  meaning  and  aim,  or 
at  least  some  power  of  discriminating 
between  good  and  bad  literatare.  Bat 
this  ia  not  soffioient, 

"The  third  element  in  education," 
to  use  the  language  of  Prof.  Butler, 
"  ia  the  ccathetio  inheritance,  that 
feeling  for  thebeautifnl,  the  piotureeqae, 
and  the  sublime  that  haa  alwaya  been 
so  great  a  part  of  hnman  life,  that 
contributes  ao  much  to  human  pleaaarp, 
and  accentuates  bo  much  human  pain 
and  snfiPering."  Art  has  not  crept  info 
the  Chinese  school  room.  No  in- 
struction in  coloar,  in  express'oo,  and 
in  form  has  been  given.  The  art  of 
writing  alone  consisting  of  tracing  the 
so-called  "Bed  Characters"  in  black 
to   satisfy  the  child's  ee^thetic  taate. 

The  fourth  inheritance,    that   is,  the 
institational,  brings  as  to  regard  each 
individual  as  a  complementary  part  of  a 
larger    whole.      The    same    edacation 
teaches  us  to  be  sabordinate  to  a  larger 
unit,    teaches   us   self-sacriSca,    matual 
responsibility,  duty,   and    the  neceaaity 
for    co-operation   in    the  working    out 
of    high    ideals.     Last    of   all    is    the 
clement   of  the   religions    inheritanoe, 
and   it   is  undeniably  of  great  impor- 
tance.    The    preponderant    and    para- 
mount influence  of    religion   npon    the 
yonng   boy   in   shaping   his  character, 
ia  very  marked,    for  the  normal  action 
of  religion  is  to  help  one  to  be  himself; 
and    one     function     of    edacation     ia 
"  the  presentation    of  individual  life." 
Religion,  as  it  haa  been  said,  is  aiming 
at  the  armament  of  the  escculive  within 
a  man,  to   set    up  unimpaired   the  do- 
minion of  the  enlightened  will  over  the 
component  parts  and   passions    of   hia 
composite   being.     The  Ohineae  edaoa- 
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(ion  is  defioient  in  this,  thoagh  we  often 
come  Boroas  the  words  Shang-ti 
and  Heaven.  Bat  what  a  vague 
idea  I  With  great  insight  Solo- 
mon says  :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  knowledge ;  and 
the  knowledge  cf  the  Holy  One  is 
nnderstanding.  Let  qs  bear  the  con- 
ciDBion  of  the  whole  matter  :  Fear  God 
and  keep  His  commandments,  for  this 
ie  the  whole  doty  of  man." 

IV.    CONCLUDINO    BBMABKS. 

The  Chinese  edaoational  system 
shows  plainly  why  China  is  a  "  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  and  that  witching  inflaence 
is  no  ether  than  the  accnmnlated 
ignorance  of  agec.  Chinese  edncation 
in  no  way  actnalizes  the  capacities 
of  the  sodI,  nor  gives  the  etadent 
nnderstanding  of  his  pergonal 
responsibility  for  the  condition  or 
policy  of  his  country.  The  grand 
aim  of  Chinese  edncation  is  to  make 
coxcomb!',  by  giving  a  modicam  of 
knowledge  and  prodacing  mental 
Bnioide.  Chinese  stndies  are  carried  on 
in  an  entirely  rontine  character.  If  we 
ccnsicer  edncation  in  all  its  trna  faear- 
ingp,  in  its  greatest  latitnde,  we  cannot 
doabt  that  it  bes  become  the  qaestion  of 
qnefctioEB,  and  in  which,  in  a  degree,  all 
other  qoestionsare  connected,  a  point  to 
which  all  the  varioos  diffionlt  problems 
in  politicp,  moralp,  and  Ecienco 
converge;  the  means  by  which 
all  the  fntnre  triamphs  of  civiliza- 
tion over  barbarism  will  be 
effected,  and  harmony  of  rational  liber- 


alism and  enlightened  liberty  estab- 
lished, conjoined  with  a  government  at 
once  strong,  jaat,  and  paternal.  We 
may  farther  state  that  religion,  morals, 
liberty,  amelioration  of  the  social  state, 
peace,  war,  vio",  virtae,  innocenc, 
gailt, — all  these  great  conditions  depend 
on  a  right  education !  Edaoation,  in 
short,  extends  to  na  an  ofier  to  prove 
itself  the  elixir  of  moral  life  and  the 
panacea  of  all  evil. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  find 
among  the  peace  conditions  no  single 
word  in  regard  to  the  introdaotion  of 
enlightened  edncation  into  China. 

To  compel  China  to  abide  by  treaties 
and  to  pnnish  her  for  violation  of  treaties 
may  be  important,  bat  in  the  end  what 
will  this  policy  of  compnlsion  amoant 
to  ?  Unless  the  heart  and  the  mind  of 
the  people  are  transformed,  bat  little 
good  can  resalt  from  the  bamiliation 
of  China. 

If  the  Western  powers  would  only 
real!Z3  that  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  disorder  in  China  and  insist  on  the 
establishment  of  Eohools  and  colleges 
all  over  the  empire,  they  would 
accomplish  far  more  than  by  military 
expeditions,  beheading  of  officials,  and 
the  establishment  of  garrisons. 

Let  them  assist  in  introducing  real 
edncation  into  China  in  the  place  of  the 
present  cruel  system,  and  they  will  be 
benefiting  China  itself  as  well  as  remov- 
ing the  cause  which  leads  to  anti-foreign 
outbreaks. — Iumino  C.  Sukz,  in  tho 
"  St.   John's  Echo."  ^ 
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(  Wrillen  expressly  for  the  "  Shanghai 
Mercury.") 

"Shall    I  not  take  tnir.e  ease  in  mine  inn  ?  " — 
Sliakespeare. 

"Tlie  world's  an  ino,  and  death  the  journey's 

end." — Dryden. 
"  When  you've  passed  the   inn,   it    is  hard  to 

find  a  place  to  pass  the  night." — Chinese 

proverb. 

We  are  nearing  the  city.  Its  walls 
are  in  sight.  In  case  there  is  no 
favourite  house  known  to  us  by  ex- 
perience, we  "  telegraph "  ahead  by 
means  of  our  "  boy  "  who  dismounts  a 
little  earlier  than  we  do  and  enters  the 
streets  to  inspect  the  best  rooms  in  the 
first-class  hotels.  Perhaps  some  offi- 
cial is  already  in  possession  of  all  the 
decent  accommodation,  in  which  event 
we  may  pass  the  night  in  some  shed 
or  even  in  the  cart  in  which  we  were 
jolted  by  day. 

As  our  cart  begins  to  pass  by  the 
various  inns  we  with  difficulty  escape 
the  attentions  of  the  hotel  runners,  who 
are  lying  in  wait  and  seize  the  leader 
mule's  head  and  nearly  succeed  in 
diverting  our  course  into  the  particular, 
hostelry  they  represent. 

Our  "  boy,"  however,  has  made  his 
selection,  and  is  on  the  lookout  for 
us.  We  drive  into  the  "  Everlasting 
Prosperity  House."  We  descend  into 
the  inn-yard  in  which  several  mules 
are  relieving  their  feelings  after  the 
road  by  a  good  roll. 


The  landlord  or  "  mabter  of  the 
chest"  appears.  "This  way,  your 
Honour,  this  is  the  room."  An  inn- 
hand  is  just  turning  some  sheep  out 
of  it.  You  stand  aghast  at  the 
absence  of  a  door,  and  the  paperless 
windows,  which  cats,  weather,  and 
curious  spectators  have  rendered  like 
the  Victory's  topsails  after  Trafalgar, 
but  Boniface  cheerily  assures  you  he 
will  hunt  you  up  a  door  and  perhaps 
re-paper  the  windows.  The  door  to 
close  the  yawning  gap  having  been 
found,  you  observe  that  the  two  leaves 
fail  to  recognise  each  other  and  never 
having  been  in  each  other's  company 
before  they  make  but  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  come  to  close  quarters.  You 
feel  for  the  bar  which  is  to  lock  them 
during  the  night,  but  the  landlord  says 
something  about  a  carter  who  stole  it 
the  other  day  to  mend  his  harness.  Oa 
going  to  bed  in  order  to  keep  out  dogs 
a  bench  is  propped  against  the  open- 
ing. When  you  enter  the  dust  of  the 
hurried  sweepings  in  expectation  of 
your  arrival  have  scarcely  yet  subsided. 
A  rickety  table  on  which  you  may 
write  an  essay  on  cleanliness  with  your 
thumbnail,  a  locomotor-ataxy  stool,  a 
lamp  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  not  designed 
by  the  builders,  the  hole  and  the  lamp 
as  greasy  as  if  the  oil  had  struck  them, 
and  the  usual  brick  bed  as  big  as  that 
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of  Og,  king^  of  Bashan,  stretchings 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  room, 
these  complete  the  list  of  furniture. 

You  take  a  look  out  into  the  yard 
where  several  Chinese  are  squattingf 
beside  basins  of  hot  water.  They  are 
refreshing-  themselves  by  dipping  their 
dirty  "  general  purpose  "  .""ags  into  the 
water  and  applying  them  with  deli- 
beration to  their  faces.  All  around 
are  sheds  and  troughs  for  the  mules 
and  donkeys  of  travellers.  That  horse 
still  saddled  must  belong  to  one  of  the 
official's  people.  May  be  there  are 
also  carts  loaded  with  fat  bales  of 
cotton  or  bamboo  goods,  and  wheel- 
barrows with  coal  or  crockery.  Here 
come  the  pedlars  at  a  swinging  trot 
with  their  boxes  balanced  at  the  ends 
of  a  pole.  One  of  them  opens  his  box 
to  take  stock  and  we  see  what  he  has 
been  selling  to  the  good  wives  of  the 
villages,  foreign  cloth,  needles  made  in 
Germany,  thread  made  in  Scotland, 
and  in  general  the  finery  which  Chi- 
nese women  require. 

But  what  is  that  click-clack  which 
has  been  going  on  in  front  ever  since 
we  came  ?  That  is  the  sound  of  the 
wooden  bellows  as  it  is  handled  by  an 
assistant  warming  water  for  the  guests, 
or  it  may  be  something  stronger. 
Close  to  the  furnaces  is  the  landlord's 
"  Chest-Room."  This  chest  is  his  safe. 
A  peep  into  his  den  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  rude.  The  safe  is  merely  a 
wooden  box  with  a  very  rude  pad-lock, 
but  as  the  native  proverb  says,  a  lock 
merely  is  for  warning  the  gentleman, 
not  guarding  against  the  thief,  for  the 
theory  is  that  the  gentleman  has  a  right 
to  open  anything  without  a  visible  lock. 
But  in  case  any  who  are  not  gentlemen 
should  come  that  way  a  hot   reception 


is  prepared  for  them,  for  there  are 
spears  in  the  corner  and  an  ancient 
sword  upon  the  wall.  Alongside  is 
pasted  a  picture  of  the  late  war  with 
Japan  in  which  that  luckless  country  is 
represented  as  being  utterly  routed  by 
the  Chinese  braves.  A  few  extra  quilts 
are  rolled  up  in  a  corner  which  guests 
may  hire  if  they  so  desire,  but  beds  are 
always  furnished  bare.  On  a  shelf  are 
the  old  account  books. 

The  arrival  of  so  many  guests  at  the 
"  Everlasting  Prosperity  House  "  will 
soon  attract  the  peripatetic  peanut  ven- 
dor into  the  yard.  With  his  basket  and 
movable  stand  and  little  lantern  perched 
on  the  side  he  parades  the  streets  and 
other  haunts  of  men  crying  his  wares. 
Very  probably  also  as  the  shades  of 
night  are  falling  other  callers  will 
announce  their  presence  by  strumming 
on  some  wretched  apology  for  a  musical 
instrument.  These  are  the  courtesans 
which  infest  the  much-travelled  roads 
of  China. 

In  the  room  next  you  must  be  an 
opium-smoker  indulging  his  craving, 
for  the  sickening  fumes, once  recognised 
never  forgotten,  are  coming  through 
the  partitions  ;  or,  possibly,  the  guests 
next  door  are  drinking  wine  with  some 
of  the  women  and  the  shouts  wax  fast 
and  furious. 

"While  we  are  waiting  for  the  water 
to  boil  in  the  landlord's  pots  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  observing  how  pre- 
vious occupants  of  this  room  have 
sought  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  delay. 
The  walls  displayed  a  large  number  of 
inscriptions  written  by  previous  guests. 
A  scholar  on  his  way  to  Peking  for  ex- 
amination had  left  his  thoughts  in  the 
following  form  :  — 


From  afar  I  have  come  lhro-7gh  provinces  five 
On  my  way  to  Pekin  for  honors  to  strive. 
Ye  Powers  Supernal  1 1  be  pleased  to  protect, 
In  writing  my  essay  vouchsafe  to  direct  I 
In  the  HhII  of  the  Phoenix  a  Number  One  shew, 
Then  the  Imth  of  your  claims  the  whole  world 
will  know! 

Another  disgusted  with  the  quality 
of  some  of  the  poetry  had  expressed 
himself  thus : — 

The  door  I  enter :  on  the  wall 
I  see  the  f  crawls  of  poetasters. 
Good  tafte  Ihfse  versic'es  appal ; 
Are  re  of  literature  the  masters  ? 
Come  now,  the  truth  fIiouM  be  confessed 
Such  I'arniui  should  not  hidden  be, 
If  of  fuch  talent  jou're  jrofsessed 
Why  have  n't  you  got  a  LL  D.! 

The  writer  of  this  verse  portrays  the 
woes  of  detention  in  an  inn. 

AVhen  Nature's  nob'eman  a-lravelling  goe', 
Ill-fated  he,  if  rain  cmtinuout  him  o'ertake. 
His  empty  wallet  aggrava:es  his  woes  1 
Though  thrice  he  baw's  for  grub  no  answer  gets, 
His  penury  the  greedy  landlord  knows. 
Beleaguered  in  C  F.  alas !  my  fate ! 

Some  supposed  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  the  landlord  provoked  the 
following: : — 

The  g'lest's  a  tiger  fierce,  the  inn's  a  mountain 

range, 
W'tliin  its  ravines  deep  he  often  mikes  his  lair. 
If  aught  of  ill  him  hurt,  in  sooth  it  ii  not  strange 
To  h'B  old  haunts  again  he  never  will  r«^air. 

But  supper  is  announced.  We  had 
taken  our  own  tea-leaves  knowing-  the 
vile  stuff  furnished  in  such  establish- 
ments. The  efforts  of  the  shopman 
have  been  ably  seconded  by  our  "boy," 
and  the  meal  is  the  result  of  their 
united  skill.  After  the  meal  is  over  the 
evening  will  pass  rapidly  in  conversing 
with  a  constant  stream  of  callers. 
Amid  the  blackness  of  darkness  which 
lowers  down  at  you  from  the  four  walls, 
your  joy  will  be  full  if  some  particularly 
hopeful  one  stays  so  long  as  to  require 


you  to  open  the  door  and  bawl  for  the 
landlord  to  come  and  refill  the  lamp 
which  is  going  out. 

After  all  have  gone  and  worsh'p  is 
over  we  must  pay  our  bill  lest  that 
operation  should  delay  us  in  the  morn- 
ing. Woe  betide  us  if  we  inadvertently 
display  our  ignorance  of  the  proper 
charges,  for  in  that  case  the  temptation 
to  speculate  on  futures  is  too  strong  for 
the  Celestial.  "  How  much  is  the  bill 
for  the  food?"  "320  cash."  "How 
much  for  the  room  ?  "  "One  hundred, 
your  honor."  "  Nonsense !  I  have 
travelled  a  great  deal  and  the  charge 
is  only  fifty."  "  Well,  well,  we  will 
not  quarrel  about  that.  Only  your 
honor  will  give  some  watermoney  to 
the  hostlers  and  waiters."  "  O  certainly, 
they  have  been  very  attentive." 

Your  bedding  having  been  put  in 
position  you  crawl  in  and  seek  repose, 
but  before  you  find  it  you  will  hear  the 
street  watchman's  4ong  striking  the 
number  of  the  watch  or  hear  the  patrols 
firing  off  guns  if  there  has  been  any 
recent  robbery.  Perhaps  your  mnd 
will  be  taken  up  with  other  thoughts 
such  as  once  prompted  a  scribe  to  write 
this  verse  on  the  walls  next  day  :  — 

Williin  this  room  you'il  fi.id  the  ra  s 

At  le.;8t  a  goodly  store, 

Three  catties  each  they're  bound  to  welgli 

Or  e'en  a  liitle  more  ; 

At  night  you'll  find  a  myriad  bugs 

Th  it  stink  and  crawl  and  bite. 

Ifd  ubtfulof  he  trufhof  ihis 

Get  up  and  strike  a  light  I 
Some  of  your  neighbors  may  wake  at 
midnight  feeling  cold,  for  few  carry 
sufficient  bed-clothing.  He  will  hunt 
up  some  straw  and  light  a  fire  on  the 
floor.  The  heat  warms  his  shins  while 
the  smoke  in  great  measure  finds  its 
way  through  the  innumerable  crannies 
into  your  room.    While  the  smoke  i> 
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filling'  up  the  regfions  above  the  full 
results  of  his  efforts  are  not  seen, 
uiiiil  it  finally  reaches  the  level  of 
the  nostrils,  when  you  may  be 
thankful  if  the  vicarious  objurg-ations 
of  your  "  boy  "  frustrate  your  neigh- 
bor's attempt  to  suffocate  you.  Or, 
you  may  wake  up  to  hear  the  donkeys 
in  the  yard  compare  notes.  As  George 
Eliot  said  of  the  voice  of  the  Rev. 
Amos  Barton  :  "It  was  like  the  sound 
of  a  Belgian  railway  horn  :  praiseworthy 
intentions  inadequately  fulfilled."  The 
opening  note  is  good,  like  a  dinner 
horn.  Next  comes  an  amateur  filing  a 
rusty  bucksaw,  then  a  most  distressing- 
a;thmatic  gasping,  then  a  grand  finale 
of  intense  mournfuliiess  and  disappoint- 
n:ent  that  his  throat  is  not  a  mile  long- 


so  that  he  may  give  adequate  expres- 
sion to  all  that  is  inside  him. 

If  you  are  awake  at  three  you  will 
almost  certainly  hear  the  rap-a-tap- 
tap  of  the  flour  sifter  in  some  adjacent 
house.  At  four  you  will  hear  some  one 
striking  a  light  on  his  flint,  not  to  look 
at  his  watch  but  to  have  a  smoke,  or 
enquiring  how  many  times  has  the  cock 
crowed.  At  five  the  schoolboys  in  the 
adjoining  yard  are  already  shouting- 
their  lessons  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
which  are  now  quite  fresh.  The  carters 
have  fed  their  animals  betimes  and 
are  off  before  you  are  out.  But  even 
our  carter  rouses  us  in  time  to  load  up 
and  be  off  before  dswn ;  for  break- 
fast we  must  wait  till  the  next  stop- 
ping-place. 
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■  That  is  not  the  usual  way  of  ex- 
pressing' it  I  am  aware.  First  the 
houseboat  is  spoken  of  as  a  junk, 
with  an  emphasis  of  contempt  on  the 
monosyllable,  and  in  the  second  place 
the  pace  of  the  junk  is  the  exact 
contrary  of  our  notion  of  an  express. 

But  suppose  we  take  the  tip-tilted 
pug-nosed  creation  of  the  Szchuan 
boat  builder  as  an  honest  attempt  to 
solve  the  question  of  comfort  and  safety 
in  long  water  journeys  from  the  lower 
Yangtze  to  the  limits  of  its  navigation 
westward,  we  shall  see  not  merely  the 
repulsive  clumsiness  of  the  craft  but  an 
arrangement  having  three  or  four 
decent  sized  rooms  one  behind  the 
other,  high  enough  to  stand  in,  wide 
enough  for  a  table  and  bed  with  a 
surplus  for  locomotion  of  a  restricted 
character,  and  glass  windows  on 
either  side,  for  ventilation  and  vision. 

To  be  sure  the  boat  has  cracks  and 
crevices  enough  in  a  hundred  different 
places  to  secure  a  sufficient  circulation 
of  even  the  ponderous  atmosphere  of 
Szchuan,  and  the  windows  have  an  ill 
fitting  habit  that  reminds  one  of  a  small 
hard  foreign  hat  on  the  capacious 
unyielding  head  of  the  ordinary 
Japanese.  But  when  all  is  said  in 
depreciation  and  explanation,  the  old 
junk  is  a  houseboat  from  the  flower 
pots  in  the   front  cabin  to   the  store  in 


the  back  room,  and  the  fact  that  it 
and  its  crew  from  main  truck  to 
keelson,  from  the  blear-eyed  cook 
to  the  doddering-  opium  soaked  captain 
— the  whole  "  jimbang  "  is  yours  and 
yours  alone,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  making  the  journey  from  Ichang 
to  the  west,  demonstrates  it  as  an 
express  concern  in  a  very  limited 
sense,  hence  the  caption  of  this  article 
—  express  to  Chungking  in  a  house- 
boat 1 

There  were  two  of  us.  He — other- 
wise R. — was  on  a  little  journey  of 
observation  to  that  reputed  '■  el 
dorado"  Szchuan,  backed  by  a  strong 
desire  to  stand  above  the  grave  of  the 
ill-fated  Suishiang  which  sunk  in  a 
hundred  and  forty  feet  of  brown 
Yangtze  water  at  the  foot  of  Kungling 
rapid  last  December,  in  which  he  had 
a  special  personal  interest. 

I,  or  U.  if  it  please  you,  was  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  "  talk  pidgin  man," 
to  be  as  the  Chinese  aptly  call  a 
telephone  —  "  speak  words  machine  " — ■ 
not  alone  to  speak  words  but  to  pass 
thetn  along  for  such  as  rare  for  this 
baffling  yet  attractive  west  as  seen  in 
these  desultory  notes. 

At  Shanghai  R.  had  the  benefit  of 
some  old  traveller's  experience  in  the 
compilation  of  his  outfit,  with  the  result 
tl:at    he    turned     up    loaded    like    a 
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Tibetan  tourist.  It  is  noticeably  the 
case  in  that  unhappy  land  where 
transport  is  difficult  and  distances  enor- 
mous that  every  traveller  encumbers 
himself  with  the  commissariat  outfit  of 
a  regiment  for  which  he  suffers  in  both 
mind  and  pocket,  with  the  result  that 
his  pathway  is  strewn  with  Ihe  wreckage 
of  fair  hopes  and  tinned  goods. 

R.  came  heavily  laden  with  luxuries 
and  minus  some  very  needful  articles. 
The  Shanghai  firm  who  supplied 
the  goods  very  good  naturedly  put 
a  selection  of  needful  articles  in 
separate  boxes  so  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  opening  every  box  in  order 
to  get  suitable  things.  Alas !  the 
result.  What  individual  is  able  rightly 
to  choose  and  having  chosen  still  more 
difficult  is  it  to  apportion  another  man's 
things.  More  success  would  attend 
the  effort  of  a  man  in  the  selection  of 
headgear  for  a  lady  ! 

In  this  case  the  packers  had  the 
greatest  possible  success  in  putting  two 
things  into  three  distinct  boxes.  For 
instance,  box  number  one,  arranged  tor 
an  emergency,  seemed  to  contain  every- 
thing, but  closer  analysis  revealed  the 
fatal  lack  of  salt  and  matches.  Number 
two  had  no  sugar  and  so  on,  while  the 
voyage  was  to  be  kept  merry  on  one 
bottle  of  claret  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  hock.  Such  a  provision  is  as  far  from 
being  hilarious  as  it  is  from  being 
ideally  teetotal. 

And  to  crown  it  all  some  one  said, 
"  Don't  take  any  jam,  marmalade  is 
better  and  healthier " !  Think  of 
marmalade  pancakes!  Excellent  "chow" 
for  an  ostrich,  but  slightly  disgusting 
to  the  present  travellers.  Any  way  in 
future  we  intend  to  take  jam  always, 
and  some  of  the  humble  but  handy 
golden  syrup.    As  to  the  houseboat  — 


"  concrete  discomfort  and  disorder" — 
so  at  least  was  the  verdict  of  a  lady 
new  to  life  at  an  outport,  yet,  pardon 
madam,  our  old  tub  might  be  much 
worse.  Shallow  boxes  to  nail  on  the 
cabin  sides  for  the  smaller  fry  of 
indisp-nsable  utensils,  a  careful  hang- 
ing up  of  superfluous  doors  to  act  as 
bookshelves,  two  or  three  portable 
wind  proof  lamps  and  plenty  of  litera- 
ture-supplied with  this  and  a 
decent  digestion  both  mental  and 
physical — the  former  for  travellers' 
yarns  the  latter  for  Chinese  mut- 
ton, and  there  really  isn't  much 
difference  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Yangtze — what  there  is  may  easily  be 
given  to  the  latter  with  advantage. 
The  Thames  is  cosy,  calm  and  cousinly  ; 
the  Yangtze  is  wide,  wild  and  wilful  — 
happy  is  he  who  finds  it  in  its  quieter 
moods. 

Everybody  knows  that  from  Ichang 
to  Kueifu  there  is  a  succession  of 
gorges  that  for  grandeur  and  gloom 
cannot  be  equalled  on  any  other 
navigable  river  in  the  world. 

But  everybody  doesn't  know  the 
pleasure  there  is  to  be  found  in  little 
side  tn'ijs  to  be  taken  in  the  tender 
(wu-pan)  that  for  a  few  taels  extra 
may  be  hired  to  escort  the  houseboat 
through   the  length    of  the  gorges. 

The  larger  boat  is  tied  by  its  tow 
rope  to  the  shore  practically,  and  hugs 
the  edge  of  the  river  all  the  way,  hence 
the  greater  danger  and  deliberation  of 
the  ascent. 

The  little  boat  with  a  picked  hardy 
crew,  a  couple  of  whom  array  them- 
selves in  modest  sunshine  and  abundant 
smiles  ready  for  all  emergencies,  relies 
on  her  oars  and  poles  and  sa  is  free  for 
any  adventure.  Here  she  backs  up  in 
a   laughing  eddy  under  the    lee  of   a 
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projecting'  rock,  there  she  dashes  out 
into  the  boiling  current  and  is  carried 
slantwise  athwart  the  flood  and  brings 
up  in  slack  water  on  the  farther  side. 
Poles  are  whipped  out  to  fend  her  off 
the  rock,  hooks  are  slipped  into  con- 
venient crannies  on  the  water-worn 
surface  of  the  veteran  which  has  borne 
the  onslaught  of  ages  of  flooded  river 
and  its  swirling  madness,  and  finally  one 
is  able  to  land  and  scale  the  heights  of 
the  rocky  island,  now  the  home  of  the 
cormorant  and  the  kite,  to  be  four 
months  later  submerged  by  the  flood, 
the  spectre  of  navigators  and  destroyer 
of  incapable  craft.  Long,  fluled,  water- 
worn  columns  — organ-pipes  for  the 
flood's  deep  voice — reach  down  into  ihe 
stream,  deep,  pebble-drilled  holes  scar 
the  face  of  the  rock  and  hold  imprison- 
ed liny  pools  that  mirror  back  the 
blue  vault  above  us. 

In  such  surroundings  what  an 
atom  one  is  in  comparison  lo 
the  bulk  of  the  hills  about 
him,  and  .-is  to  lime  he  is  but  the 
veriest  flicker  as  compared  with  the 
ages  writ  large  on  the  face  of  every 
rock. 

From  such  thoughts  one  is  roused 
by  the  intrusion  of  tlie  curious  China- 
man who  comes  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  the  persistent  down  river  wind  and 
why  it  does  not  rain.  "Is  it  true  "  he 
says  "  that  you  foreigners  have 
brought  up  the  wind  so  that  you 
make  it  blow  the  wrong  way,  and  the 
rain  so  that  it  cannot  fall,  and  the  sun 
to  dry  up  our  crops  ?  " 

Being  gently  reminded  of  the  flaw 
in  his  reasoning,  that  if  we  controlled 
the  wind  it  is  likelj;  we  should  order 
an  up  current  to  be  turned  on  for  our 
personal  convenience  just  now,  he 
retires   quite   unabashed  and   no  less 


unconvinced,  mumbling  "  It  is  difficult 
to  say  anything  about  foreigners  "  and 
so  saves  his  ill-looking  face  before  the 
crowd  of  the  unwashed  that  is  gather- 
ing impressions  and  cash  as  fast  as 
possible  from  the  uncanny  foreigner. 

As  the  boat  gets  under  way  again 
and  we  discover  that  in  our  good- 
natured,  grease-covered  cook  in  the 
galley  of  the  boat,  we  have  a  philoso- 
pher. 

"  Ah  !  talking  of  wind,"  he  says  in  a 
general  and  impersonal  way,  but 
evidently  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
boat  owner,  who  is  making  his  maiden 
journey  with  us,  "  you  should  do  as  a 
certain  other  boatman  did.  At  Feng- 
tu  he  burnt  cash  paper  and  incense 
to  the  gods  and  lo  I  he  had  a  fair 
wind  going  up  and  a  fair  wind  going 
down,  ai  yah !  but  that  was  very 
wonderful  and  convenient."  Now  Feng- 
tu  is  renowned  as  the  home  of  the 
devil  and  the  mouth  of  hades,  hence 
it  would  seem  that  the  wind  is  con- 
trolled not  by  a  foreign  devil  as  report 
says,  but  by  one  very  much  native  to 
China  if  all  signs  do  not  fail. 

And  not  the  winds  alone,  as  witness 
the  waste  of  black,  loud-mouthed  gun- 
powder when  "  his  excellency  "  a  big 
Mandarin  from  Kueichow  was  bound 
down  the  great  rapid.  Each  boat  fired 
its  volley  into  both  air  and  water, 
intending  to  intimidate  the  devils  that 
lurk  beneath  the  leaping  water  ready  to 
capsize  the  shaky  old  boats,  unless  a 
passage  is  secured  at  the  expense  of 
much  gunpowder,  smoke  and  noise. 

To  me  the  rapids  seemed  formidable 
enough  to  justify  such  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese,  but  R.,  who  is  a 
practical  man,  pooh-poohs  my  fears 
and    says  the   rapids  of   the   Yangtze 
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have    been  much    over-estimated    and 
over-drawn. 

How  glad  I  am  now  that  I  have 
never  said  the  rapids  were  more  lh;in 
twenty  feet  high  and  quite  unfit  for 
navigation.  It  ap[)ears  that  the 
sapient  and  persistent  writers  of  books 
and  articles  on  this  fruitful  theme, 
must  either  have  drawn  upon  their 
imaginations  or  seen  the  river  in  some 
of  its  tantrums.  Yet  this  is  said  to  be 
the  worst  year  for  the  past  forty  of 
them.  What  then  shall  we  say  ? 
Just  this,  that  I  who  am  not  a  practical 
man  and  can  only  record  the  sum  of 
my  impressions  and  experience — I  am 
perfectly  satislied  with  the  amount  of 
expense,  anxiety  and  delay  already 
borne  at  said  rapids  (this  is  the  eighth 
time  of  ascent)  that  I  shall  be  ready  to 
welcome  in  no  ordinary  way  the  man 
who  overcomes  the  difTiculties  we  now 
meet  and  gives  us  reasonable  facilities 
for  avoiding  the  unpleasant  features 
that  become  more  irritating  the  oftener 
one  encounters  them.  We'll  put  that 
man's  name  and  exploits  in  large 
letters  on  a  stone  tablet  and  set  it  in 
triumph  above  the  conquered  rapid. 
Meanwhile  we  mourn  the  Pioneer  in  iis 
degenerate  state  as  a  barnacle  dejjosit- 
ory  at  Chungking  and  the  Suishiang- 
a  nest  for  fishes  below  the  Kunghng 
rapid. 

To-day  it  is  raining  hard,  oh  I  so 
hard  ;  the  gloomy  sky  and  cold-gray 
atmosphere  seem  to  get  far  too  near 
one  with  only  their  crack-adorned 
leaking  boat-boards  beiween  us  and 
the  outside.  It  would  be  nice  to  have 
your  houseboat  felt-lined  on  such  days. 

The  farmers  want  rain,  have  wanted  it 
for  long  waiting  months  they  say,  and  I 
suppose  they  are  to-day  nestling  over 
a  tiny  bit  of  charcoal  fire  in    the    little 


brown  thatched  huts  that  hug-  the 
mountain  sides  as  if  they  had  grown 
there,  thanking  the  last  mud  idol 
which  they  "  chin-chinned  "  for  rain,  or 
contenting  themselves  with  vague 
platitudes  on  the  good  nature  of"  the 
Heavenly  mandarin  "  who  has  sent  the 
rain  they  so  much  need.  AH  this  of 
course  without  any  reference  to  our 
condition  tied  here  beside  a  wet  sand 
bank.  R.  is  in  bed  to  keep  himself  warm 
(who  was  it  said  the  temperature  never 
fell  below  90  deg.  in  Szechuan  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ?  Veracious  testimony, 
it  is  now  about  60  degf. )  and  the  hud- 
dling trackers  are  shivering  beneath 
their  insufficient  shelter  outside. 
No  money  for  gambling  and 
little  tobacco  left,  even  their  usual  volu- 
ble gossip  about  everyone  they  have 
ever  travelled  with  is  still.  One  reason 
anyhow  to  bless  the  pattering  rain. 

Yesterday  we  came  up  the  new 
rapid  —  Shin-lung-tan  —  formed  five 
years  ago  and  ever  since  the  terror  of 
all  low-water  travellers. 

Much  was  said  to  us  in  warning  of 
the  "  bitterness  of  the  water "  at  the 
Shin-lung  before  we  reached  it,  but  to 
me  it  seemed  less  difficult  than  it  was 
the  first  season  of  its  existence,  when 
we  lay  two  days  and  nigtits  awaiting 
our  turn  to  get  up. 

This  time,  however,  there  was  a  good 
breeze  in  our  favor  so  were  able  to 
sail  up  past  the  tiers  of  waiting  cargo 
^unks  and  take  our  place  at  the  head  of 
the  procession.  Three  hours  in  all  saw 
us  through  the  rapid, goods  reloaded  on 
the  boat,  and  we  all  sailing  away  be- 
fore a  sound  favouring  breeze. 

During  the  time  we  spent  at  the 
rapid,  sitting  in  the  sun,  watching  the 
nude  fisher  folk,  or  acting  policeman 
on  the  small  fry    who    gave    voice    to 
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what  their  more  prudent    elders    were 

dry,  and    far   up    the    torrent,    say    a 

doubtless  thinking-,  in  calling  us  "  foreign 

quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  big    river, 

devil "     or      the    equally     detestable 

ttie  Chinese  have    built   a    litile  camel 

"foreign  dog":  we  were  attracted  only 

backed    bridge    and    on    it  have  put  a 

to  be  repelled  by  a  group  of  ancient 

house,  thus  making    it   the    resort    of 

dames  sitting  in  the  sunlight  in  the  lee 

loafers  and  gamblers  in   boih    sun  and 

of  a  convenient  rock. 

rain.      They    built   a  bridge   for   con- 

There were  perhaps  half-a-dozen  of 
them  sitting  "  en  queue  "  each  rummag- 
ing in  the  other's  hair  and   with  great 
success     obviously,    keeping     up    the 
while  a  vigorous  current  of  such  gossip 

venience    of    communication    between 
the    two    arms   of    their  city  and  then 
proceeded    to    make    the    best   of   all 
faciliiies,  here  in  China,  namely  shelter, 
for  obstructing  the  passage  way. 

as   village    dames   most   do   love.    A 

When  the  torrent  is  in  flood  and  one 

suggestive   scene,    eloquent    of    some 

wishes  to  get  from     east  to   west  he 

Chinese  characteristics,  of   none  more 

has  either  to  go  round   by  the   bridge 

than   the    happy,  careless   method    in 

and  waste  both  time  and  energy  in  the 

which  they  so  often   contrive  to    blend 

process,     or    he    must  ant-like    crawl 

profit  and  pleasure,  and    extract   a   P.g 

down  one  edge  of  the  gully  and  up  the 

of  comfort  from  ihe  thorn  of  a  great 

other,  in  which  case  he  wastes  not  only 

inconvenience. 

time  and  energy  but  temper  too. 

Wanshien,  the  first  town  of  a  repre- 

A   suspension    bri^lge    thrown    from 

sentative  character  one  meets  in  Sze- 

the  top  of  one  bluff  to  that  of  '.he  other 

chuan  so   far,    lay   attractive  and  pic- 

wiiuld  save  all   three  and  confer  other 

turesque  in  the  light  of  a  spring  morn- 

benefits  besides.     Every    grififin    asks 

ing   when   our    houseboat    pulled    up 

"  But   why  don't  they  do  it  ?"  and  only 

alongside    the   sand-spit   beneath   the 

echo   answers.     It   is  not  long  till  one 

wall  of  the  town.     The   washing  bri- 

makes the  discovery  personally  that  the 

gade  was   out  in   force   on  the  river's 

Chinese  are  too  lazy  to  take  the  trouble 

edge,  washing  every  conceivable    Chi- 

involved in  any  change. 

nese  garment  in  a  truly    Chinese    way. 

Change   involves    trouble,   progress 

The   soiled  linen  was  first   soaked  and 

means   work  ;  more   work  and  trouble 

trailed  about   in  the    sandy  water  and 

than  ordinarily    are    needed  to  initiate 

then  laid  on    a   convenient   stone   and 

and  carry  improvements  to  a  successful 

soundly   walloped   with  a  bludgeon  of 
adult  proportions,   till    it   seemed   that 

issue.    This  extra  trouble  every  China- 
man is  inherently  bound  to  resist.     So 

every  fibre  of   the    much-abused   gar- 

they plod  on  enduringly,  going  round  a 

ments  must  inevitably  go  to  pieces  ;  but, 
Chinese  like,  they  seemed    to   stand    it 

rock  rather  than  remove   it,  climbing 
down    into   a   gully   and    climbing  out 

bravely  ;   only  let  our  more  expensive 
underwear   fall  into  the  same  hands  for 

again  rather  than  bridge  it,  continuing 
in  civil  and  military  administration  and 

the  same  treatment  and   the  result   is 

education  to  follow  out  worn  and  effete 

pitiable. 

systems,  because  all  are  too  lazy  to  ex- 

Wanshien lies  on  two  low  hills  divided 

pend  their  energy  in  learning  and  intro- 

by  a  torrent,   that  is    to  say  it  is  a  tor- 

ducingf a  new  and   practical  order  of 

rent  when  it  is  anything;  just  no.f  it  is 

things. 
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In  denial  of  this,    the  unfailing^  and 

difference  and  all   stages  of  undress. 

proverbial  industry  of  the  Chinese  will 

spinning  yarns,  swapping  small  posses- 

be adduced   and  I  shall  be  decried  as 

sions,  and  working  off  their  superfluous 

worse  than  a  griffin   in  saying  it.     But 

spirits    upon    any  unlucky    wights   who 

long   ago    we   learned    by    laborious 

chance  to  draw  their  ready   attention 

method  in  imitating  the    caligraphy  of 

to  themselves. 

our  teachers  that  "  Lazy  people  take 

"  Thou   ill-begotten  one,  offspring  of 

the  most  pains,"  an   aphorism  so  per- 

the tortoise,  whence  came  such  a  boat 

sistently   proved   by  the  action  of  the 

as  you    are  pulling  there?"     shouted 

Chinese  in  common  life  that  for  one   I 

the     vinegar-lipped    "  handler  of  the 

cannot  sneer  at  copy-book  morality. 

rope"    from    his   watch-lodge     on  the 

But     moralising     apart,    Wanshien 

cabin  roof.     The  reason  for  such  an 

does  occupy  an  inviting  position,  being- 

urgent   inquiry   arose  from  an  unlucky 

surrounded  by  gentle  hills  and  buttres- 

stroke of  the    small  boat  in   stopping 

sed  by  crags    that  might  be    made  a 

our     way.     Once     commenced,     the 

fort  of  defence  in  case   of  need.     Far 

whole    crew  turned   upon  the   helpless 

up  on  one  of  the  highest   points  in<leed 

old    man  in   the  little   boat  and  made 

there  already  is  a  city  of  refuge  built  as 

"  confusion  worse  confounded  "  in  every 

a  point  of  rendezvous  when  things  in 

way. 

Szechuan  were  less  peaceful  than  they 

A  chorus  of   yells  and  inquiries  was 

now  are.     On  a  commanding  shelf  of 

hurled  at  him,  iniquities  were  invoked 

rock,   that   can    be  easily  defended,  a 

upon  his  unoffending  female   relatives 

small  city  has  been  built  and  there  the 

both  near  and  far,  his  near  connection 

terror-stricken     people  fled    whenever 
robbers  or  rebels  have  devastated  the 

with  a  dog  was  explicitly  stated,  and 

much   advice    was  preferred  as  to  the 

disposal  of  his  boat  and  his  carcase. 

lower  country ;  and  when  peace  return- 

ed  to   the   fields   and  homesteads  the 

Goaded  into  reply  the  old  man  hurled 

people  came  back  with  it. 

back   something   of   the    filth  that  had 

Coming  recently  from  the  bare,  brown, 

been  so  plenteously  emptied  on  himself. 

dusty    north  county  round  Peking,  how 

This      was      maddening.    The      crew 

rich  and  wanton  all  this  western  county 

went    wild.     Everyone    roared   some- 

looks.    The     peas     and    poppies    are 

thing     worse     than    his      neighbour  ; 

abloom  in  the  fields,  the  trees  are  vivid 

insulting    gestures    were  employed   to 

and  copious  in  their  new  spring  colours 

supplement  the  inadequate  words  and 

while  the  marvellous  variety   of  scene 

finally  the  old   man  was  invited  to  go 

is  a  constant  feast. 

ashore  to  have  his  head  smashed  and 

This  morning  we  are  scudding  along 

his  body  dishonoured — and  then  having 

before  a  healthy    wind.     Yesterday   it 

exhausted    themselves,    the    crew  fell 

was      otherwise.      Then     we    tracked 

back    in    one    comprehensive     laugh. 

slowly  on  against   a    mischievous  wind 

showing  it  to  have  been  chaff  of  words 

that  blew  away  even  the  good   temper 

with  no  grain  of  intent. 

and  easy   bonhomie  of   the    Szechuen 

It    bears    a    striking     resemblance. 

boat-tracker. 

amounting  to  a  family  likeness,  to  the 

Now  the  crew  is  squatting  on  the  fore 

situation  at  Peking !     Empty  chaff  of 

deck    in    every    attitude    of  easy  in- 

an unmeaning  policy  ! 

EXPRESS  TO  CHUNGKING  IN  A  HOUSEBOAT. 
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Of  course  all  houseboat  travel  has 
its  drawbacks.     Ours  was  no  exception. 

We  were  just  emergingf  from  the 
bliss  of  a  late  breakfast  when  a  com- 
motion occurred.  Why  so  many  com- 
motions happened  to  occur  when  we 
were  at  meals  and  specially  desired 
a  little  quiet  was  more  than  we  couIJ 
account  for,  but  so  it  was. 

In  this  particular  instance  we  were 
rounding  an  extremely  nasty  corner, 
and  had  the  trackers  away  in  front 
pulling-  from  a  sand  bank  against 
which  the  river  struck  with  great  force 
and  then  rebounded  violently  on  to 
the  point  of  rocks  causing  a 
rapid  and  whirlpools  of  some  mao-_ 
nitude.  The  boat  did  an  amount  of 
rocking  that  upset  our  kitchen  arrange- 
ments wofully,  but  we  appeared  to  be 
out  of  the  worst  of  it  when  suddenly 
a  huge  whirlpool  swirled  up  on  the 
inside  of  our  course  and  struck  us  on 
the  side  to  which  the  tow-rope  was 
attached  and  which  was  in  consequence 
the  lower  side  of  the  boat. 

In  an  instant  a  swirling  mass  of 
muddy  water  leapt  aboard  and  thrust 
itself  rudely  into  the  front  cabin,  the 
boat  rolled  heavily  over  and  sent  every 
movable  article  flying  so  that  all 
buoyant  things  were  soon  afloat  on 
the  aggressive  flood.  It  was  a  ticklish 
moment,  as  if  more  water  had  come 
aboard  we  might  have  keeled  quite 
over  into  the  angry  waters.  No  wonder 
the  Chinese  say  a  dragon-devil  lives 
in  the  whirlpools,  it  looked  that 
way  just  then -but  in  this  case  the 
dragon  was  a  mild  one ;  he  righted  the 


boat  with  his  tail  on  the  hither  edge  of 
the  whirlpool  and  we  got  up  safely 
without  further  damage,  than  wetting 
a  few  books  and  some  sundry  break- 
ages in  the  kitchen. 

Now,  it  so  fell  out  that  R.  with 
nautical  instinct  had  brought  along 
several  life-belts  of  an  approved 
pattern  and  stowed  them  aft  over 
the  rudder.  When  the  crash  of 
kitchen  utensils  alarmed  the  cook  and 
the  boy,  as  the  table  hit  the  stove  in 
the  face  and  the  kettle  proved  its 
mettle  on  the  curry  bottle  and  so  on, 
both  the  fellows  extricated  themselves 
from  the  confusion  and  rushed  aft 
each  on  a  like  errand,  so  that  when 
the  boat  pulled  up  beside  the  sand 
bank  they  appeared,  hurried  and 
scared,  each  with  a  life-belt  in  his 
hand,  prepared  for  all  emergencies. 

Two  hours  after  this,  with  a  fair 
wind  behind  us  and  a  misty  but  hot 
sun  over  us,  we  ran  into  full  view  of 
Chungking  ;  the  trackers  chin-chinned 
their  favourite  joss,  the  boatman  call- 
ed attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
beaten  our  fellow-travellers  by  fifty 
yards  and  based  thereon  a  plea  for 
"  just  a  little  more  wine  money  "  over 
which  they  made  merry  when  the  old 
houseboat  tied  up  between  the  Pioneer 
on  one  side  and  the  Chungking  Trad- 
ing Co.'s  fine  premises  on  the  other. 

So  ended  in  sunshine  and  twenty- 
two  days  one  house-boat  excursion  to 
Chungking— now  for  a  sedan  chair 
and  Chinese  inns  to  Chentu. 

The  way  lies  westward  yet. 

"U." 
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The  "run-letter-man,"  so  called  le- 
caiiso  he  walks  to  the  P.O.  at  T — .for 
our  mail,  had  come  in  with  news  that 
a  reinforcement  from  home  would 
soon  be  there,  and  require  an 
experienced  escort  inland.  According- 
ly one  of  the  older  missionaries  is  de- 
tailed for  this  pleasant  duty.  A  mes- 
senger is  at  once  despatched  to  the 
"  horse-head  "  forty  miles  away  to  hire 
a  boat.  He  is  given  general  limitations 
as  to  price,  style  of  boat,  number  of 
crew,  etc.  "VVe  must  hire  a  special  boat, 
as  there  are  no  regular  passenger  boats 
on  this  river,  and  no  steamerg.  Until 
his  return  we  speculate  as  to  his  pro- 
bable success  ;  perhaps  the  passing  of 
some  great  man  h/is  absorbed  all  the 
boats,  and  then  we  must  go  overland  I 
But  in  a  few  days  the  boy  arrives  a 
few  hours  in  advance  of  the  boat.  He 
got  off  and  came  overland  direct,  leaving 
the  boat  to  follow  the  slow  windings  of 
the  stream.  He  tells  us  the  arrange- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  price,  they 
are  to  tie  up  on  Sundays,  for  which 
delay  we  are  to  pay  one  string  of  cash. 
The  boat,  shortly  after,  moors  at  the 
landing  Opposite  our  Mission  Station. 
She  is  not  the  palatial  affair  which  the 
globe-trotter  has  seen  in  Shanghai  or 
Hongkong. 


Preparations  made  for  our  cart  jour- 
ney must  be  supplemented  by  a  stojk 
of  charcoal,  for  we  are  to  cook  our  foid 
in  civilized  fashion  on  a  little  native 
flower-pot.  What  a  contrast  to  the  filth 
and  greasiness  of  the  native  inni! 
When  all  is  ready,  the  anchor,  which 
has  been  lying  on  the  shore  with  o.ie 
tooth  fast  in  the  ground,  is  hauled 
aboard.  The  cry  is  :  Open  boat  !  She 
had  been  moored,  as  is  the  custom, 
with  her  head  facing  up  stream, 
and  at  once  she  swings  round 
•with  the  current.  The  sail  is  hoisted, 
its  bamboo  ribs  rattling  against  the 
mast ;  the  canvas  bellies  to  the  breeze, 
and  soon  the  water  gurgles  merrily 
along  our  weather-beaten  sides. 

The  tiller  is  "  manned"  by  a  woman, 
probably  the  wife  of  the  captain.  Her 
family  are  on  board  ;  the  voices  of  the 
children  are  heard  behind.  Perhaps 
one  of  them  is  just  over  small-pox, 
but  that  should  not  interfere  with 
patronage.  Presently  the  captain 
emerges  from  some  unknown  corner,  a 
grizzly,  old,  sun-burnt  fellow,  who  has 
evidently  seen  much  hardship.  The  boat 
has  all  winter  been  in  the  hands  of  tie 
creditors,  who  will  gobble  up  most  of  his 
fares  this  summer.  Three  others  make 
up   the    number   of    the   crew.     Their 
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dress  Is  salted  to  tlieir  work,  and  their 

Owing    to    the   meanderings    of   the 

queues  are  tightly  wonnd  around  their 

stre.Ain,  a  fair  wind  in  one  reach  became 

lieads,    as  Daen  on  land  preparing    to 

a   head    wind    in   another.     Sometimes 

fight.     At  present  they  are  having  it 

our  men   placed    two  oars  in   position 

easy ;  they  merely  stand  Ly,  ready  to 

and  sought  to    hasten   our   progress  by 

seize  a  pikepole  or  a  rope  according  to 

rowing,    facing    the  bow  and    standing 

emergency.     From  time  to  time  one  of 

to    their    work.      The    crews    of.  the 

the  men    scoops    up   water    and   pours 

merchant-boats  as  they  shoved  on  their 

it  over   the   sides    and    deck,    to  pre- 

poles sang  a  song    to   secure    unison  of 

vent  the  sun  from   cracking   her   tim- 

effort, and    their    measured    tramping 

bers.      The  discipline    is  worthy  of   a 

along  the  sides  of  their  boats  soon  be- 

democratic country.     The  captain  em- 

came a  familiar   sound.    As    we   swept 

phasises  bis  orders  by  voice  and  repeti- 

along    under    some     favourable    gale 

tion  ;  the  crew  take  the  liberty  of  argu- 

a little  shallop  would  sometimes  attach 

ing    the    matter.     But    decisions   are 

itself  to  our  side  and   offer   provisions 

nsually  arrived  at  without  the  bloivs  of 

for  sale  without  stopping  our  progress. 

a  marline  spike  or  rope-end. 

The  boat  is  hidden  between  high  flat 

We  occupy  the  cabin   in  the   middle. 

banks    all    the    way     to    T— .       The 

The  crew  sleep  either  on   the   forward 

scenery    is   therefore   not   one   of   the 

deck  or  in  the  forc-castle  under  it.  The 

attractions   of   a   trip  like   this.     The 

cap'u's   folks  have   the   poop,  which  is 

missionary    who  is  used  to   the  jolting 

also  the  cooking  galley.      When   the 

of  carts  feels   the  tremendous  contrast 

wind  is  astern  we  get  the  benefit  of  the 

most   agreeably.     Besides   the  boat    is 

smoke. 

clean  and  quiet,    giving  opportunity  to. 

The  craft  going  up  stream  were    not 

read   or     write     as      it   speeds    along. 

so  fortunate  as  we,  with  wind  and  stream 

The   excessive    tedium   of  the  journey 

both  in  oar  favour.  Part  of  the   crews 

up-stream   of   course    greatly   detracts 

were  ashore  tracking  at  the  end  of  the 

from  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage.     But 

long  rope  which   was   fastened    to    the 

going  down,  each  day  nearer  the  great 

top  of  the  mast.  Trees  were  surmounted 

living   world  outside,   this  is  really  an 

either  by  throwing  the    rope   over    the 

experience     to      remember   for    many 

trees  or  passing  it  round,  while  passing 

days.    The  forward  deck  not  admitting 

boats  either  went  under  the  rope,  or  if 

of   constitutionals,   we  go  ashore  daily 

that    was    impossible,     the     rope    wcs 

for  exercise,   while   the   boat  continues 

dropped  into  the  water  and  thus    boats 

her  voyage.     The  tall  grey  sails  shew- 

passed   over    it.     Some   boats    heavily 

where    the    river    runs.     One   day   we 

laden  could  make  no  headway,   and    so 

thought    to   take   a   short  cut  ahead  of 

were  tied  to  the  bank,  waiting  a  favour- 

the   boat.    We  lost  sight  of  her,    and 

able  change   of  weather.     Their  crews 

then  saw  in  the  distance  what   we  took 

were  mostly  ashore  doing  odd  jobs,  such 

to  be  her  sail.     Judge  of    our    chagrin 

as  splitting  firewood  or  repair! p.^'  a  sail. 

on  coming   nearer  to  find  that  it  was  a 

Some  big  boats  were  occupied  in  taking 

priest's      tomb.      Meantime     we     bad 

on     caigoes     of    wheat,     which     ti-^y 

observed  that  a  breeze  wasspriiigin^^  up 

expected   to    take   down   to   the  great 

and     Oiir     boat    would    increase     her 

Sea-port  to  find  a  ready  market. 

paue. 
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After   struggling  through    a  field  of 

sanely    soil  we   were  much  relieved  on 

1                     Teaching   the    bank    to  see   our  craft 

our  river.     If  they  dared  to  open  the 
floodgate,    all    the   water   in  that  part 
of  the  Canal  would  run  out  and  leave 

rounding  the  corner  a  little  higher  up. 

We  wont  aboard  wiser   than  when  we 
j                     went   ashore.     If   the  wind  failed  the 
1                    crew    whistled   or   uttered    a   peculiar 

halloo  in  order  to  coax  it  back. 
I  ,                     Boats   flying   immense     flags     were 

the   boats   on    dry  land,    as  our  river 
was  much  lower  than  the  Canal.     The 
Chinese    have     never    discovered    the 
simple   plan  of  locks   to  get  from  one 
level     to    another.     Theatricals    were 
held  for  days  together  in  honor  of  the 

frequently  seen.  Bold  lettering  on  them 
announced  the  rank  of  the  passengers. 
Our      own      little      white      flag      at 
the    stern   bearing  the   letters  "  Jesus 
Hall,"  sufficed  to   let  others  know  who 
1                     we  were.     It  helped  us  to  get  on  with- 
j                     out  unnecessary  delay,  especially  where 
the  river    was  apt  to   be   choked,  e.g., 
at  the  Customs    Barrier.     Here  a   tall 

river    god,    in     hopes   that    the    river 
would   rise,    but    in    vain.     Despairing 
of  success,  the  crews  began  unloading 
the  rice   to  the  banks,  and  were  going 
to  hoist  the  boats    across  to  the  river 
and    there    reload.     Usually    speaking 
the  cost  of  this  transport  is  double  the 
market  value  of  the  rice.     This  year  it 
would  be  greatly  enhanced.     Although 

pole  displayed  a  dirty  yellow  flag  with 
big  black  letters.   My  card  and  passport 
were  sent  up  and  soon  the  thick  hawser 

steamers    could     carry    it    much    more 
cheaply   by    sea,    the    old   plan    is  not 
abandoned,    partly  because  of  conser- 

j                    which  stretched  across  the  river  dropped 
into  the  water  and  let  us  pass.     A  few 
cash  rewarded  the  hungry-looking  men 

vatism  and  partly  because  the  service  is 
a  good  thing  for  the     host  of  officials 
who  fatten  at  the  Emperor's  expense. 

who  managed  the  windlass  on  the  shore. 

On   the   bank  near  L.  is  a  temple  to 

some    river   god    which   levies    on   all 

One  evening  as  we  were  going  rather 
late  to  make  a  point  we  noticed  a  Ian-"" 
tern  alight  by  the  bank   of  the  stream. 

the  passing  boatmen.     The  priest  was 

It  was  not   on  a  boat   and  not    on  the 

on    the    alert    and   presented    the  col- 
lection     plate.     He  was   not  the  only 

land.  When  we  came  near  we  saw  that 
it  was  suspended  over  the  body  of  a  man. 

claimant  for  charity.     If  the  god  had 

The  body  had  floated  down  to  this  spot 

been  attending  to  business  these  others 

and  some  one,    fearing  to   remove  and 

would     not     now     be    destitute.     The 

bury  it  lest  he  might  be   involved,' had 

river   had   made    a   great    hole    in  the 

half  raised    it  out   of  the    water   and 

bank    at  high   water,  flooding   several 

fastened  it  to  two   bamboo    sticks,    and 

villages    and    destroying    their    crops. 
Women    and    children    with   emaciated 

above  it   hung  a    lighted   lantern   as  a 
warning  to  passing   boats.     Two  other 

faces  fell    on    their  knees  and  begged 

floating    bodies    were   passed   on    this 

for     a     morsel,    or   followed    whining 

voyage.     Such  things  serve   to  remind 

along  the  bank,    until  a  flying  cash  or 

you  that  yon  are  still  in  China. 

piece   of    bread    rewarded   their- persis- 

T— was   reached    in  due  course,  our 

tence. 

friends    met    another    boat    hired    for 

At     L.      C.      wo    found    that    the 

their    accommodation    and  -the  return 

Emperor's   grain  boats    were  all  stuck 
in  the  Grand  Canal  which  here  enters 

journey     was     accomplished     without 
accident. 

CANTON'S  WATER  COLONY. 


When  some  one  can  spare  time  to 
learn  more  about  the  floating  popula- 
tion here  than  appears  on  the  surface, 
as  good  a  story  ought  to  be  produced 
as  has  been  written  on  tribal  life  in 
China.  These  people  are  born  and  pass 
their  days  on  boats  and  are  buried  from 
them.  They  are  not  regarded  by  the 
Cantonese  as  belonging  to  this  district. 
Their  language,  of  course  resembles 
closely  that  spoken  ashore,  but  it  is  so 
varied  by  a  vernacular  of  their  own  as 
to  claim  classification  as  a  dialect. 
There  may  be  no  written  law  that  they 
shall  not  seek  a  shore  habitation,  but 
if  there  were,  the  most  eiBcient  policing 
could  not  secure  a  better  observance  of 
it  than  is  had  without  the  slightest  ap- 
parent  effort.  The  Cantonese  look 
upon  them  as  people  entirely  apart  and 
different  from  themselves,  who  grew 
somewhere,  drifted  in  and  moored  along 
the  river  bank,  and  who  were  from  the 
beginning  given  to  understand  that 
they  would  be  tolerated  so  long  as  they 
kept  afloat.  It  is  certainly  not  com- 
monly known  if  known  at  all,  how 
many  centuries  ago  this  occurred. 
From  whatever  time  it  dates,  the  land 
and  water  inhabitants  have  remained 
wholly  distinct. 


They  do  business  together  as  for- 
eigners might,  and  that  is  the  extent 
of  their  relation.  Such  a  thing  as 
social  interchange  is  never  attempted. 
If  a  waterman  may  gather  money  and 
wish  to  settle  down  on  land,  he  must 
go  to  another  place  to  do  it.  He  can- 
not buy  or  rent  a  house  here  or  live 
ashore  under  any  consideration.  Pro- 
bably such  desire  is  rare,  for  the  home 
instinct  that  the  watermen  have  at- 
taches to  the  boats ;  but  it  could  not  be 
indulged  here  were  it  to  become  com- 
mon, and  far  from  feeling  degraded  by 
their  restriction  to  the  water,  these 
people  consider  themselves  superior, 
and  their  life  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  the  shore  population.  There 
would  be  merit  in  this  estimate  if  it 
were  permitted  to  write  of  cleanly 
Chinese,  for  the  boats  do  not  look  near- 
ly as  untidy  as  the  houses. 

The  three  families  who  have  constitu- 
ted what  may  be  termed  the  Guide 
Trust  of  Canton  since  foreign  sight- 
seers began  to  come  here,  are  shore 
people  and  thus  havo  no  use  for  any- 
thing needing  more  than  a  tumbler  to 
float  in.  But  when  it  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Jem  King  that  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors,  the  execution  ground,  the 
Examination    Hall     and    the    various 
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pagodas  had  become  stale  from 
over-guiding,  and  that  after  a 
weary  day  behind  his  tailless  horses, 
the  chair-bearers,  visiting  places  that 
everybody  else  had  seen,  it  woald  be  a 
refreshing  change  to  give  the  boat  city 
closer  inspection  than  could  be  had 
from  the  bank  or  the  steamer's  deck, 
he  said  he  knew  a  friend,  "  all  same  my, 
no  squeeze,"  whom  he  might  persuade 
to  see  us  through  and  out  of  this  maze 
unharmed.  Jem's  demands  at  settle- 
ment having  exceeded  his  original  stiff 
bargain  by  only  about  two  dollars,  he 
received  instructions  to  send  around  his 
honest  friend  the  next  day  prepared  to 
show  it  all.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
this  assignment  fell  introduced  himself 
in  season  as  Mr.  Wong.  He  had  a  com- 
panion of  matronly  breadth  and  genial 
disposition  known  as  the  Bo' sun.  It 
was  explained  that  we  had  no  notion  of 
overtaxing  our  strength,  patience  or 
purses  in  this  voyage,  but  if  we  wished 
to  see  the  city  from  the  ground  up,  we 
could  not  do  better  than  begin  with 
that  lowly  section  in  which  the  Bo'sua 
went  her  humble  way.  The  Bo'snn's 
fame  had  preceded  her.  The  night  be- 
fore, having  had  occasion  to  carry  a 
passenger  to  a  ship  in  the  stream,  she 
had  joined  the  ofScers'  mess,  just  to  fill 
the  table,  borrowing  $10  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  obliged  the  officers  by  re- 
maining until  she  had  $33  in  her  sleeve 
pocket  after  discharging  that  loan.  It 
is  said  that  a  wayfarer  calling 
"  Bo'sun  "  from  the  walled  bank  at 
Shameen,  the  foreign  island,  at  any 
time  between  midday  and  midnight, 
may  count  on  safe  passage  to  his  ship 
on  a  sampan  that  will  instantly  glide 
out  from  the  crowd  of  that  craft  lying 
off  shore,  with  sleek  young  women  at 
the  oars,  ready  to  brighten  the  trip  with 
their     wit    and   to    tarry    at   parting. 


How  many  sampans  the  Bo'sun  owns 

she  has  never  said,  bat  she  prides 
herself  on  the  daintiness  of  her  crews, 
chosen  from  the  water  settlement,  and 
credited  with  having  become  hers  by 
purchase  with  good  money.  Before 
midday  one  might  become  hoarse 
shouting  "  Bo'sun,"  and  must  accept 
the  services  of  Susan,  or  of  some  other 
compradoress  to  take  hira  out  to  the 
ship,  the  Bo'sun  declaring  with  the 
vehemence  of  a  newspaper  man  that 
nothing  must  disturb  her  morning  rest, 
holding  herself,  like  that  professional 
compeer,  subject  to  the  demands  of 
emergency  until  sunrise. 

Mr.  Wong  proposed  that  his  charges 
start  through  the  settlement  in  the  Bo'- 
Bun's  boats,  which  were  .  small  enough 
to  penetrate  the  narrowest  water  lanes,- 
thus  enabling  the  passengers  to  bring 
under  a  sort  of  review  the  portions 
of  the  settlement  not  requiring  more 
than  cursory  inspection  and  at  the 
same  time  to  observe  at  close  range 
the  lowly  phase  of  life  which  the 
Bo'sun  typefied. 

No  one  who  has  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  to  Canton  yet  ahead  can  ap- 
preciate the  capacity  of  a  sampan  for 
bright  adornment.  It  differs  here  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  usual  kind , 
which  seldom  knows  paint  and  which 
at  many  ports  would  require  evidence 
to  clear  it  of  the  suspicion  of  having 
been  used  as  a  dump  for  fish,  coal  or 
other  besmirching  cargo.  Occupants 
of  a  Bo'sun  sampan  make  it  part  of 
their  concern  to  look  neat  and  at- 
tractive and  they  keep  their  boat  so. 
By  means  of  mat  canopies  they  make 
two  rooms  of  the  boat,  one  for  cooking 
and  general  living  and  the  other  a  sit- 
ting place  for  passengers,  of  whom 
they   may   carry  two  comfortably.     It 
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is  this  forward  compartment  that  they 

the  sheets,   and  at  the  same  time  she 

decorate,  with  panels  in  colour  designs 

must  look  after  the  domestic  establish- 

at the  sides  of  the  canopy,  sofa  pillows 

ment,  do  the  cooking  and  washing  and 

against  the    back   of   the    seat,  and    a 

mind  the  children.     She  performs  each                    ' 

pretty,  small  rug  laid  over  the  plank- 

of these  duties    with  stolid    complac- 

ing  below.     They  hang  pictures   from 

ency.     It   is   wholly   beyond  her  to  be 

the  panels,  usually  photographs  or  river 

joyous;    on  the  other  hand,  she  escapes 

scenes.     One  corner  is  commonly   re- 

the other  extreme,  and  moves  through 

served    for     a    fan-shaped     array    of 

life    along   her   even    way,    with    the 

visiting   cards,    testimonials    of    their 

weight     of     manifold    responsibilities 

acquaintance  with  quality  all  over  the 

never  lifted    from   her   and  yet   quite 

world. 

free  from  any  signs  of  small  worry. 

Through  the   water   roads    and    by- 

She  always  has  her  offspring  about 

ways    where  these  craft  glide   life   is 

her,    but  they  seem  really  the  least  of 

almost  as  varied  as  in  the  city  streets. 

her  cares.     The  baby  occupies  a  bag 

All   kinds   of  business   go  on    that    a 

in  the   middle   of  her  back.     It    seems 

population  of  at  least   100,000  people 

as    though    few    of  the    waterwomen 

requires.     Presumably   the    tradesmen 

were    without    such    an     attachment. 

have  no  outside  demands,   but  every- 

They go  about    their   work    with    it 

thing   needed   by   the   colony  may   be 

as    if    it    was    no    burden    whatever. 

bought      aboard    some     boat.      There 

Sometimes  the   baby  slips  down  so  far 

are  sellers  of  things  to  wear  and  to  eat, 

in  the  bag  that  it  is  completely  out  of 

people  to  consult   about  disputes   and 

sight    and   its    presence    is    indicated 

omens,  dealers  in  drugs  and  those  who 

simply   by  a  hunch.     Any   other  baby 

find   enough    to   do   in  making  coffins. 

in  that  position  would   either  stifle  or 

When   the   babies    are   unslung    from 

save   itself   from   that   fate    by    noisy 

mothers'  backs   they  toss  their  chubby 

alarm.     How   these    pall    through    is                    i 

legs  about  the  deck  and  blink  with  the 

one  of  the   native   mysteries.     It  may 

solemn  eyes  that  all  Chinese  youngsters 

be  that  Chinese  babies  cry ;  if  so,  they 

have,  at  the  sail  and  rigging  and  tiller 

do  it  all  to  themselves,   realizing   from 

and   yuloh   oars    until    they   seem    to 

birth   that    the  family  has     a    serious 

know   what   is   what  as  well  as  their 

enough  time  of  it  to  get  along  without 

elders.     So  a   baby  becomes  part  of  a 

being     bothered       with     their     petty 

junk's  crew  as  soon  as  it  can  keep  its 

troubles.     What  a   baby  as  soon  as  it 

balance  upright.     Everywhere  may  be 

can  propel  itself  will  do  about  a  boat 

Been  toddlers  hanging  over  the  rail  to 

is  enough  to  throw  any  woman   except 

make   something   snug,   tying   up  sail. 

a    Chinese   into    a  nervous  fright.     It 

helping  to  scull  the  yulohs  and  falling 

goes   everywhere   that    common    sense 

into  the  other  arts  of  river  navigation 

would   put  up  danger  signs,    and  with 

as  if  by  instinct. 

as  little  concern   as  if  it   were  walking                     , 

Always  a  helpmeet  among  the  masses 

a  level  pavement.     The   mother  is  ap- 

of the  Chinese,  woman  is  never  more  so 

parently  as  serene  over    this    perfor- 

than  in  boat   life.     She   is  usually  at 

mance  as  is  the  baby.     Results  invari- 

the rudder,  or  at  one  of  the  long  oars. 

ably     justify      the     confidence      that 

or  is  helping  to  hoist  sail  or  to  adjust 

nothing  will  happen.      Whether   this 
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comes  from  being  born  with  aeajega, 

provender  for  this  apparatus.     An  iron 

or  from   the   luck  that  is  supposed  to 

pot  and  a  long  handled  spoon  for  stir- 

gaide in  safety  the  footsteps  of  the  reck- 

ring    complete     the    cooking    outfit. 

less,  the  water  people   do  not  inqnire. 

Into  the  pot  go  water  and  rice  as  the 

The  question   is   not  practical  enough 

basis,  cabbage  head  and  other  greens 

to  give  them  the  slightest  concern. 

and  chunks  of  meat,  fish  or  chicken,  if 

They  know  that  from  the  beginning 

they  may  be  had.     The  stove   becomes 

they  held  their  own  balance  in  careen- 

quite as  hungrily  enthusiastic  over  the 

ing    weather    while    scampering    like 

meal  preparations  as  does  the    family. 

monkeys  along  the  water's  edge,   with 

It  demands  the  undivided   attention  of 

nothing    between    them   and  kingdom 

one  person  to  satisfy  its  ravenous  little 

come  except   a   strip  of   flapping,  frail 

mouth,  and  it  sputters  and  fumes  until 

bamboo.     Like    the  majority   who  sail 

the  pot  is   wholly   enveloped  in  flame. 

less  quiet  water,    the    boatmen  regard 

When    the    river    front    blazes    with 

swimming  as  a  useless  accomplishment, 

several  thousand  of  these  beacons,  even 

not  worth  the    effort  needed   to  acquire 

the  foreign  appetite  cannot  fail   to   be 

it.     If    there     were    upsets    or   spills 

touched. 

overboard  there    wonld  be    drowning. 

Mr.  Wong  and  the  Bo'sun  have'con- 

Since    they      are     unheard     of,     the 

trived   a     leisurely    threading    of    the 

claim     that     they   never    occur    does 

settlement  so  as  to  deposit  their  charges 

not     seem     open     to    dispute.       The 

at  last   where   they   need  not   remain 

Bosun    has   chosen    a    fortunate    time 

unfed    should    interior  demands    have 

to    show    oif    the    settlement.     It    is 

become  peremptory.      This  is  the  dis- 

when the  boats  are  seeking  their  berths 

trict     of      the      flower      boats,      the 

after  a  busy    day   in   loading  or   dis- 

Tenderloin  of  the  water  city,  where  the 

;                      charging    cargo.      The    family    crews 

eye  may  be  feasted,   the   ear   charmed 

divide,  those  with   the   father   making 

and  stomach  satisfied   in   infinite    and 

secure  everything  that  might  tempt  the 

pleasing  variety.     By  comparison,    the 

cupidity    of   the    heedless,     and    those 

life  where  the  Bo'sun  dominates  is  pro- 

with the  mo  ther  preparing  the  evening 

saic,  and  the  employment  of  her  boats 

meal.     From   a    hold    near  the  rudder 

for    a    visit    to   this   district    may    be 

post   and    extending    as    far  below  the 

likened  to  engaging  friendly  cabs  for  a 

water  line  as  the  draft  of  the  boat  per- 

round of   the  gaieties  of  a  metropolis. 

mits,  the  resources  of  the  larder   come 

The  flower  boats  are  afiairs  of  frescoes, 

forth.        An    adjoining     compartment 

carving   and  embroideries,    and  all  the 

provides  the  pantry . 

fittings   in   upholstery   and  decoration 

A    cylinder    stove,    made    of   baked 

that  match  those  appointments.     They 

clay  or  cement,  about  eight  inches  high 

lack  only  flowers,  indeed,  to  justify  the 

and   twice   that    in  diameter,    scooped 

enticing  title   that    thoy  have   appro- 

deep at  the  top  for  fuel  and  with  a  slit 

priated.     The   garlands   that   some  of 

Dear  the  lower  edg  e  for  draft,  is  placed 

them  display  have  had  too  long  service 

on  top  of  the  stern  overhang,    where  a 

to  seem  real  to  even    the    most   kindly 

broad    shelf    holds    it      firm.       Drift 

visitor.     But  that  is  so  small  a  flaw  in 

gathered    by   the   children    when  they 

the   general   glitter    as   hardly    to    be 

could  not  be  more  useful   supplies    the 

noticed. 
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Hospitality  is  the  first  law  on  board 
these  craft,  and  when  one  of  them 
goes  into  commission  it  is  stocked  with 
a  restaurant,  a  sing-song  ball  and  a 
fnll  fledged  theatre  on  occasion.  The 
same  artistes  preside  at  all  of  these 
functions.  Each  wears  a  robe  of 
flowered  silk,  and  glistening  hair  set 
ofi"  with  beads,  and  bracelets  of  real 
gold  reaching  to  the  elbow.  There 
are  cooks  aboard  who  have  learned 
how  to  avoid  dishes  too  high  for  the 
foreign  palate  and  yet  to  preserve 
enough  of  the  native  style  to  flatter  a 
visitor  that  his  educated  taste  adapts 
him  to  enjoying  everything  everywhere. 

It  is  not  until  aids  to  digestion  are 
tendered  in  the  form  of  song  that  the 
artistes  show  at  their  best.  The  Chinese 
nightingale  never  sacrifices  volume  to 
melody.  When  she  warbles  her  heart 
and  diaphragm  are  both  in  it  from  the 
start.  It  must  make  a  profound  im- 
pression on  those  who  can  nnderstand 
the  language.  The  song  is  so  absorbing 
that  the  visitor  need  have  no  dread  of 
awkward  pauses  and  unseemly  remarks 
by   the    company   while    he   is  under- 


going bis  novitiate  with  chopsticks. 
Moments  glide  into  large  multiples 
nnnoticed  while  this  revelry  of 
minstrelsy,  birds'  nests,  sharks'  fin?, 
snet,  rice  boiled  trimmings  and  copious 
samshni  continues. 

Sight-seeing  on  land  the  day  before 
offered  no  feature  that  differed  stri  k- 
ingly  from  those  possessed  by  other 
cities,  except  a  proposition  by  the 
father  of  the  head  executioner  to  go 
fetch  his  son  and  to  bare  bis  parched 
wrinkled  neck  under  the  uplifted  fixe 
in  order  that  visitors  might  see  enacted 
all  the  details  of  an  execution,  minuB 
the  decisive  blow.  But  the  water  life 
is  distinctive.  It  is  as  mnch  the  life  of 
another  city  as  if  miles  instead  of  rods 
separated  it  from  Canton,  Since 
custom  has  set  it  apart  and  isolated  it, 
while  elsewhere  the  water  population 
may  be  housed  on  land,  it  so  absorbs 
the  energies  and  interests  of  those  who 
follow  it  that  it  furnishes  a  sight  far 
and  away  ahsad  of  any  other  afloat  in 
this  country  of  infinite  water    courses. 

Frrderick  W.  Eddy. 
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The  following  narrative  written  on 
water-soiled  and  scrappy  paper  was  for- 
warded from  Poshan,  the  first  city  in 
Szechuen  province,  coming  up  the 
Yangtsze  River,  and  is  dated  4th 
May,  1901:— 

The  unexpected  often  happens,  and 
the  accident  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  use  this  dirty  scrap  of  paper  to 
Ecribble  you  these  few  lines  was  very 
unexpected.  In  the  Poshang  Gorge, 
about  fifteen  li  helow  the  cily  of  that 
name,  on  1st  May,  between  4  and  5 
o'clocli  p.m.,  our  three-roomed  house- 
boat was  completely  blown  over  by  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  coming  down  the 
mountain  side.  Tlie  wind  was  not 
thought  to  be  strong  enough  at  the 
time  to  make  good  speed,  and  as  there 
was  a  place  on  the  shore  where  the  men 
could  track  with  their  rope,  they  were 
on  the  bank  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
whirlwind  was  so  sudden  that  it  en- 
tirely capsiztd  the  boat  in  less  than  a 
minute,  upsetting  the  men  and  pulling 
the  rope  from  them.  Thus,  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  the  boatn:en  for  the 
accident  ;  unless,  it  might  be  on  account 
of  the  sail,  which,  being  a  side-sail,  may 
have  been  too  heavy  for  the  boat.  The 
boat  was  strong  and  well  ballasted,  but 


narrow  and  not  so  deep  as  some  of  the 
other  three  roomed  houseboats.  The 
crew  were  all  fine  felio.vs  and  did  no', 
use  opium.  We  were  making  extra  good 
time,  travelling  over  500  li  in  five 
days,  and  we  felt  perfectly  safe  as  the 
men  all  seemed  so  trustworthy,  and 
knew  their  business  so  well  that  it 
never  entered  our  mind?  to  say  to  them 
"  be  careful."  We  had  always  a  dread 
of  houseboats,  but  this  time  everything 
seemed  so  favourable  that  we  settled 
down  in  our  moving  home  to  study 
and  enjoy  ourselves  until  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  water.  On  the  boat 
were  myself,  wife  and  three  little  girls, 
aged  respectively,  five  years,  three 
years  and  four  months,  and  a  Chinese 
cook,  a  teacher  and  an  amah.  I  was- 
sitiiug  in  the  front  room  talking  with 
the  teacher ;  my  wife  was  in  the  middle 
room  writing  to  her  mother  ;  tlie  amah 
was  sitting  there  also  with  the  baby  in 
her  arm?,  and  the  cook  was  baking  in  the 
back  room  with  my  two  little  girls  in- 
tently  watching  him. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  great  gust  of 
wind  which  turned  the  boat  flat  on  its 
side,  and  the  frail  craft  immediately 
filled  and  sank,  so  that  nothing  remain- 
ed above  water  except  the  gunwale  on 
the  port  side.     I  at   first  tried   to  get 
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throu(;h  the  door  to  my  wife,  but  tlien 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  get  out 
through  the  window  and  try  to  pull 
the  others  out  of  the  other  windows.  I 
got  through  and  pulled  my  wife  and 
oldest  daughter  out  through  the  middle 
window.  The  child  had  run  to  her 
mother  as  the  boat  was  going  over,  say- 
ing "  This  is  a  queer  boat  to  fall  like 
this."  The  men  working  the  sail  and  at 
the  helm  did  good  service  by  helping 
our  teacher  out.  Our  second  girl  and 
the  cook  were  thrown  into  the  water, 
where  the  child  clung  to  the  cook,  who 
passtd  her  over  to  the  helmsman,  who 
saved  her.  We  owe  the  life  of  our 
daughter  to  the  faithful  cook  and 
helmsman.  The  amah  in  the  middle 
room  with  the  little  baby  in  her  arms, 
was  thrown  violently  olown,  and  the 
table  striking  her,  she  became  un- 
conscious and  lost  hold  of  the  baby.  I 
caught  the  amah  through  tho  windoiv 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  boatman 
hauled  her  through  tho  aperture  be- 
ing only  about  one  foot  square  and  the 
woman  weighing  about  200  pounds. 
Thus  till  aboard  the  boat  were  saved 
except  the  poor  little  infant.  We 
grappled  for  the  body  ia  vain.  The 
child  is  buried  in  the  great  deep  of  the 
Pojhan  Gorge,  with  the  towering 
rocks  on  either  side  for  her  monu- 
ment, waiting  "till  He  come." 

Behold  us  now,  having  all  got  out 
of  the  interior  of  the  boat,  perched  on 
the  gunwale  of  the  capsized  craft  and 
drifting  repidly  down  the  stream  with 
the  current.  There  was  a  small  boat 
close  along  shore  with  some  men  in  her 
whom  we  hailed  for  assistance,  but  the 
fellows  began  to  arguo  with  us  about 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  taking  ns  off 
before  they  would  come  to  our  aid. 
At  last  a  suitable  reward  being  agreed 


upon  they  started  to  paddle  out  to- 
wards us,  but  just  at  that  moment  one 
of  the  regular  river  life-boats  came  to 
our  relief  and  took  us  all  off  the 
wreck.  The  men  in  the  life-boat  were 
very  kind  to  us,  wrapping  us  up  in 
their  own  clothes  and  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  make  us  comfortable. 
Afterwards  a  second  "red"  or  life- 
boat came  to  our  assistance  and  wo  all 
started  iu  company  down  stream  in  the 
wake  of  the  drifting  wreck.  After 
some  time  tho  boatmen  succeeded  in 
attaching  a  rope  to  the  wreck,  and  at 
last,  after  drifting  some  30  li  they  got 
the  overturned  craft  to  the  bank, 
pulling  her  ashore  near  a  little  jutting 
point  of  rock,  called  Kao  Min-beh.  It 
was  then  dark  but  we  roped  the  boat 
securely  to  the  rock  and  the  life- 
boatmen  promised  to  help  us  iu  the 
morning  to  get  some  of  our  things  out. 
Our  amah  came  to  all  right  in  time 
but  wept  bitterly  for  the  little  baby. 
Then  she  said  she  would  see  her  again 
in  Heaven  because  Jesus  loved  children 
and  had  said  "of  such  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven."  Soon  all  was  still  but  the 
moaning  of  the  wind  and  the  rippling 
of  the  water,  which  was  then  rising 
rapidly.  We  knew  that  this  meant  the 
deeper  filling  of  the  overturned  boat  and 
feared  she  might  sink  altogether  out 
of  sight  before  morning.  Tho  moou 
was  shining  beautifully,  silvering  the 
majestic  rocky  cliffs  around  us,  so,  our 
two  girls  being  asleep  and  warmly 
wrapped  up  in  the  lil'e-boatmen's 
clothing,  my  wife  and  I  crept  out  to 
search  once  more  for  the  remains  of 
our  precious  baby  ;  but  as  might  have 
been  expected  our  quest  was  of  no 
avail.  When  morning  came  we  easily 
persuaded  some  of  the  kind-hearted 
life-boatmeu  to  help  us  to  look  for  tho 
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little  corpse ;  but,    alas,    the   result  of 
their  search  was  the  same  as  before. 

Our  boat  contained  all  oar  most 
precious  keepsakes  and  weddinw  pre- 
sents, college  diplomas,  ordination 
parchments,  photographs,  etc.,  which 
we  brought  from  Chentu  last  summer 
to  save  them  from  the  rioters ;  also 
our  good  clothes,  cooking  utensils  and 
bedding,  together  with  stores  enough 
to  last  us  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  and  many  new  books,  drugs  and 
other  goods.  Then  there  were  all  our 
servants'  boxes  on  board,  containing 
among  other  things  the  curios  they 
had  bought  in  Japan  while  there  with 
us  last  year.  A  fevy  of  tho  boatmen 
together  with  me  and  the  cook  tried 
every  effort  to  get  the  boxes  out,  but 
they  were  so  heavy  with  water,  and 
there  being  nothing  solid  for  us  to 
stand  upon,  we  found  it  impossible  to 
lift  the  trunks.  The  rock  to  which 
the  boat  was  moored  was  perpendicular 
and  the  water  very  deep.  We  had  thus 
to  work  under  great  disadvantages, 
and  the  best  wo  could  do  was  to  unlock 


the  boxes  or  smash  them  open  and  take 
out  tho  contents.  These  were  thrown 
into  snaall  boats  and  rowed  to  a  con- 
venient place  on  the  opposite  shore 
where  we  could  dry  the  recovered 
articles.  We  got  out  what  silver  we 
had  with  us  and  all  the  cash  except 
five  thousand.  The  boat  sank  to  rise 
no  more  about  24  hours  after  it  had 
first  capsized  about  30  li  higher  up  the 
river. 

The  snn  came  out  bright  and  clear 
and  the  day  proved  a  fine  one  for  dry- 
ing the  things  wo  had  succeeded  in 
getting  out  of  the  boat,  but  wc  found 
rubbers,  boots,  gloves,  and  everything 
that  could  be  mismated  had  its  mate 
missing,  thus  rendering  much  we  had 
worked  so  hard  to  save  useless.  But 
we  were  very  thankful  for  the  few 
things  we  had  saved.  Our  college 
diplomas  were  lost  and  our  presents 
were  all  gone  or  destroyed.  Still  we  and 
our  two  children  were  spared,  for  which 
wonderful  deliverance  we  return  thanks 
to  the  Almighty. 

W.  E.  Smith. 
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Macao,  Sth  June,  19C1. 

No  passengers  shall   laugh  or   talk 

There  are  certain  things  that  pas- 

loudly  at  night  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 

seng^ers  must  not  do  who  would  observe 

other  passengers. 

the  proprieties  of  travel  between  Can- 

While quiet  demeanor  and  language 

ton   and  Macao,  on  the  boats  of   the 

are  insured  on  the  Kiangtung  by  these 

China   Merchants'  Steam    Navigation 

rules,  and  professional  travel  by  bar- 

Co.  They  appear  in  print  on  the  cabin 

bers  is  interdicted,  there  are  notions  of 

walls,  and    lest  those    who  pay  five 

propriety   on   the   ship  in    relation  to 

dollars   for   the   trip   may   think    that 

which    the  law    is    unwritten.     One  of 

they   are   not   intended   for   them  but 

them    was  recently  brought  to  the  at- 

merely  for  the  occupants  of  ihe  cai)in 

tention  of  a  woman  missionary  journey- 

in which  the  fare  is  one  dollar  and  twen- 

ing  this  way,    who  not   wishing  to   be 

ty  cents,   the  Company  has  chosen  the 

roused   at  the  hotel  for  the  early  start 

most  prominent  place  in  the  first  saloon 

that  the  boat  was  to  make,   decided  to 

for  their  display.     This  is  a  copy  of  the 

go   aboard  the    night   before.     When 

rules  in  the  Company's  own  English. 

shown   to  her  stateroom  by   the  native 

Passengers  are  not  allowed  to  smoke 

boy,  she  v/as  not  a   little  surprised   to 

opium  in  the  saloon. 

see  in  the  lower  berth   a   person  wear- 

Passengers   missing    any    luggage 

ing  a  beard.     Her  effects  and  those  of 

after  the  steamer  having  left  the  wharf 

the   other   occupant    of    the    room  lay 

should  report  his  loss  to  the  compra- 

piled    together   in    one   corner.      She 

dore  and   if  they  have  any  suspicion 

turned  to  the  boy  and  asked  him  what 

against  anyone  on   board  they  should 

it  meant.     "  You  can  go   in  all  plopa  " 

make  a  search  jointly  with  the   Com- 

the  boy  replied  reassuringly.     "  He  be- 

pradore. 

long  joss  pidgin,  all   same   like  you." 

Passengers  shall   not  interfere  with 

The  man  was  a  missionary,   and  it  had 

the  furnishings  in  the   saloon  or  soil 

not  occurred   to  the    boy  that  two  per- 

them in  any  way. 

sons   of  that    calling  would    wish  more 

If  the  saloon  boys  shall  do  anything 

than  one  stateroom. 

to  ofTend  the  passengers,  the  passengers 

As  one  becomes  seasoned  to   travel 

shall  not   punish  him,   but  inform  the 

in  these   waters  compensations  appear 

Captain  of  the  same. 

for  the  monopolistic  rates  that  the  com- 
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panics  charge,  in  the  comforts  that  the 
boats  provide.  Transition  to  hot  wea- 
ther as  the  year  advances  occurs 
sometimes  so  rapidly  as  to  find  land 
quarters  unprepared  for  it  On  most 
of  the  ships  fans  may  be  set  going  to 
keep  the  air  in  motion  and  the  steward 
knows  how  to  stock  a  larder  better 
than  the  hotel  manager  commonly 
inflicted  on  those  who  travel.  One 
may  expect  a  full  table  on  a  ship  even 
when  lying  in  port.  The  ships  that 
make  this  trip  of  90  miles  furnish  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

Whatever  repect  may  be  paid  to 
medical  precepts  in  general,  the  one 
t'l^at  cautions  those  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  against  drini<ing  water 
is  rarely  unheeded.  Even  the  mis- 
sionaries bear  it  in  minrl.  The  other 
night  one  of  the  passengers  on  the 
Kiangtung  who  found  a  bottle  of  claret 
he  had  ordered  not  sufficient  for  him- 
self and  an  acquaintance  with  whom 
he  shared  it,  called  for  a  second  bottle 
of  the  same  label.  The  first  bottle 
had  been  one  of  the  regulation  kind, 
which  obscured  the  liquid  until  it  came 
from  the  neck.  Its  successor  was  of 
clear  glass  on  which  a  pronounced 
stain  remained  when  the  contents  were 
poured  off.  Concerned  by  the  con- 
trasting  appearance  of  the  two  orders, 
and  thinking  that  perhaps  there  might 
be  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
abstinence  in  this  region,  the  diner 
called  the  steward  to  account.  It  was 
all  right,  the  steward  declared,  the 
wine  was  the  same,  but  some  of  it  had 
come  in  one  kind  of  bottle  and  some 
in  another  kind.  "  My  tinkee "  the 
diner  responded,  tackling  "  pidgin, 
"  wine  in  number  one  bottle  so  much 
more  bad  than  wine  in  number  two 
bottle,    it    make    number    one    bottle 


black."  "My  askee"  the  steward 
said  solemnly,  but  the  report  upon 
his  asking  had  not  been  prepared  by 
the  end  of  that  trip. 

As  at  the  land  resorts,  the  meals  on 
board    ship   are    supplemented   by  tea 
and  toast   served    soon   after  daylight 
and   late   in   the  afternoon.     The  con- 
clusion may  stand,  drawn  from  yielding 
to   this   weakness   all    the   way    down 
the  China  coast,  that  the  Chinese  have 
not  the   first   notion   how  to  make  tea 
fit  to  drink  when  they  serve  foreigners. 
Who    taught    them     that    foreigners 
like     tea     boiled     black,     its     flavor 
(lestroyed  and   something  put  in  it  to 
justify   a    betiing    proposition    that    it 
may  be  tea,  coffee  or  any  patent  sub- 
stitute  for   either,    is    piobably    dead 
and   getting   his   deserts.     A    Chinese 
cock  is  an  apt  scholar,  but  it  is  hard 
to   reform   him   when   he  gets  started 
wrong.    So  one  who  has  any  other  aim 
in    life    may   as   well   save  his  breath. 
The  universal  habit  of   tea  drinking  in 
China  is  no  matter   for    wonder.     The 
people  make   tea   for   themselves  per- 
fectly.     There    need     never    be    the 
slightest    question    that    when    tea  is 
served  in  Chinese  style  it   will  have  all 
the   aroma   and  freshness  and  all  the 
palatable    and  composing  qualities  of 
that  plant.     Every   native  knows  with 
certainty   the   steeping  quality   of   tea 
leaves  and  how  to  steep  them  with  the 
best    results.       It     would     drive    the 
Chinese  to  almost  anything  else  if  they 
were  requ'red   to   drink  the  compound 
that  they  smilingly  set  before  foreigners 
in   foreign   houses.     The   only  chance 
a  foreigner  has  of  getting  the  proper 
thing  is  to  buy  native  tea  and  boil  water 
for  himself,  or  take  the  risks  of  contact 
with     things   unclean    in   the   Chinese 
shops,  that  serve  tea. 
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Macao's  black  and  bright  sides  occupy 
relatively  the  two  slopes  of  a  roof,  a 
ridg-e  of  hill  parting  them.  The  black 
side  has  been  given  all  sorts  of 
fanciful  names,  but  it  is  enough  that  it 
displays  vice  in  forms  altogether 
unattractive,  that  this  vice  is  licensed 
and  yields  nearly  all  the  revenue  that 
the  Poituguese  colony g-ets;  end  that  it 
enjoys  so  much  the  favour  of  the  worth- 
less or  dangerous,  from  the  surround- 
ing- land  and  waters,  that  police  boats 
keep  continually  circling' about  the  har- 
bour to  give  warning- of  the  approach  of 
such  visitors  to  the  land  authorities, 
and  perchance  to  detain  some  of  them 
occasionally  when  csught  putting  into 
practice  their  theory  that  private 
rights  in  property  need  not  be  respect- 
ed. Since  some  of  the  merchants  keep 
gigmen  for  water  service  who  may 
do  police  work  on  call,  and  there  is  a 
fair-sized  military  force  subject  to 
orders  for  any  service,  the  official 
statement  that  vice  is  made  profitable 
by  regulating  does  not  seem  lo  lack 
visual  support. 

Not  much  is  seen  or  heard  ot  gigmen 
except  in  the  South,  but  if  they  may 
be  judged  by  the  recent  performance 
of  a  crew  of  them  at  Amoy,  (hey 
would  seem  to  be  fitted  by  tempera- 
ment and  inclination  not  only  to  over- 
take offenders  against  tlie  law  or 
suspects,  but  to  save  the  authorities  all 
subsequent  trouble  in  relation  to  them. 
The  Amoy  crew  bought  a  promissory 
note  for  thirty  dollars,  which  was  one 
year  old.  According  to  the  arithmetic 
they  used,  their  claim  for  principal  and 
interest  amounted  in  all  to  sixty-six 
dollars.  The  maker  of  the  note  was 
dead  and  the  surety  had  disappeared. 
One  night  ihey  overhauled  a  relative 
of  the  endorser  and  took  him   to   the 


warehouse  of  an  American  merchant, 
where  they  belonged.  They  chained 
his  feet  together,  his  hands  behind  his 
back  and  tied  his  queue  taut  to  a  nail  in 
the  wall.  Such  sleep  as  the  prisoner 
got  by  morning  vi'as  in  that  attitude. 

As  many  persons  visited  the  ware- 
house ill  the  daytime,  the  prisoner  was 
loosened  before  business  began,  but 
he  was  not  left  unguarded  for  an 
instant.  The  various  gigmen  singly 
left  with  him  through  the  day  con- 
tinually besought  him  to  restitution  of 
their  honest  dues  of  sixty-si.'i  dollars 
and  to  repentance  that  he  should  have 
a  relative  so  unscrupulous  as  to  go 
away  after  endorsing  a  note.  He 
was  sorry  enough,  but  as  he  could  not 
pay  the  money  he  passed  the  second 
night  wiih  his  captors  as  he  had  the 
■first.  Still  another  day  and  another 
night  took  flight  as  slowly.  He  had 
been  permitted  all  this  time  to  soak  a 
little  uncooked  rice  in  cold  waier,  but 
the  total  quantity  was  not  more  than  as 
much  as  he  would  have  cooked  for  one 
meal,  had  it  been  for  him  to  say  what 
should  satisfy  him.  On  the  following 
day  his  family,  who  had  been  search- 
iiig  for  him,  learned  where  he  was. 
They  complained  to  the  merchant  who 
owned  the  warehouse,  and  the  case 
reached  the  American  Consul. 

When  the  gigmen  in  turn  became 
prisoners,  one  of  them  broke  down 
and  fainted,  the  second  trembled  and 
cried  for  mercy  and  another  had  the 
bold  defence  ihat  he  was  justified  in 
what  he  had  done  because  the  relative 
of  the  endorser,  while  the  kidnapping 
was  in  progress,  had  resisted,  and  in  so 
doing  he  had  torn  the  gigman's  frock. 
A  rent  was  exhibited  to  prove  how 
badly  the  endorser's  relative  had  be- 
haved.    The  Consul  forfeited  the  note 
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and  g-ave  the  gig  men  a  chance  to  see 
how  real  prison  life  compared  with  the 
amaleur  affair  that  they  had  devised. 

How  far  the  gigmen  here  may  assist 
the  police  water  patrol  is  a  matt  r  for 
arrangement  among  themselves,  and 
what  they  do  on  separate  account  is 
their  own  affair  probably,  for  the 
colony  is  not  worth  Consular  attention. 
There  is  certainly  enough  to  do  en  the 
water  to  keep  busy  a  competent  force, 
for  Macao  is  the  natural  resort  for 
smugglers  in  women  and  in  merchan- 
dise, for  pirates  and  for  the  riff-raff  of 
these  unruly  waters.  It  aspires  to  be  a 
resort  for  Europeans,  holding  out  for 
that  purpose  license  to  engage  unmo- 
lested in  all  forms  of  gambling  and 
dissipation,  and  providing  in  the  better 
section  fine  houses,  shaded  drives  as 
smooth  as  in  any  park,  and  public  gar-  ' 
dens  beautifully  lai  J  out  and  always 
rich  in  blocni.  This  treasure  of  man's 
making  has  the  prettiest  setting  of  sea 
and  hill  to  be  found  on  the  China 
coast. 

One  of  the  most  stately  of  the  houses 
is  occupied    by    Chan   Ah    Fong,    the 
progenitor  of  the    well    known    Afong 
family  of  Honolulu.  All  Honolulu  knows 
of   his  antt-nuptial  agreement  with  the 
Portuguete   woman  whom  he   married 
there,    that   should  fortune    favor   him 
sufficiently    to  enable  him    to   proviile 
well    for   her,  he  might   be   permitted 
without  hindrance  to  seek  in  China  the 
woman  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed 
in  his  youth.    When  the  time  came  for 
which  he  had  longed,  he  gave  his  wife 
enough  property  and  money   to    main- 
lain    in    elegant    comfort  herself    and 
their  dozen    or   more   daughters,   and 
came   to  China   to  redeem    his   early 
betrothal.     His  two  sons  call  this  their 
home    and    come    over   weekly    from 


Hongkong,  where  they  are  in  business. 
On  the  balconies  that  enclose  the 
several  stories  of  his  mansion  may  be 
frequently  seen  women  whose  dress 
rivals  in  brilliancy  the  flowers  that  fill 
the  balcony  rails,  and  all  of  whom 
look  young  and  graceful  What  re- 
lation they  bear  to  father  and  sons  the 
foreigner  is  not  permitted  to  know. 
Affairs  seem  to  go  as  well  with  the 
father  under  his  full  Chinese  name  as 
they  did  in  Honolulu  where  Ah  Fong 
suited  him,  in  spite  of  the  family 
anglicization  into  Afong.  Reports  say 
that  he  is  taking  on  mines  and  putting 
through  other  large  enterprises  that 
yield  him  fortunes  yearly.  He  is  not 
in  China,  but  a  residence  here  keeps 
him  always  within  physical  view  and 
easy  reach  of  the  mainland  and  it 
affords  him  elegancies  which  he  could 
hardly  expect  on  soil  wholly  native. 

Those  who  frequent  Macao  for  the 
legalized  sanction  that  gambling  and 
other  vice  enjoy  are  quite  indifferent  to 
the  attractions  of  art  and  nature  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.  This  as- 
sertion stands  good  when  reversed.  The 
only  interest  ever  manifested  by  the 
sporting  element  in  the  picturesque 
section  appears  in  a  bronze  statue 
erected  in  a  pretty  park  to  Count  Ber- 
nardino de  Senna  Fernaiides.  Those 
who  knew  the  gentleman  in  life  say 
that  the  Lisbjn  artist  who  moulded  his 
features  and  figure  to  rtsemble  an 
Italian  statesman  must  have  got  h'S 
idea  from  the  title  and  could  not  have 
known  that  a  Chinese  mustache  is  never 
as  full  or  as  bristling  as  that  which  he 
gave  the  Count.  Of  course  the  sculptor 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
the  title,  of  which  no  detailed  account 
is  in  print  as  to  this  holder  of  it.  The 
inscription  saj  s  that  the  sta  ue  is  there 
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as  a  tribute  to  the  Count's  public  spirit 
and  to  his  exalted  services  in  behalf  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  Macao.  In 
other  words,  it  was  the  Count's  genius 
which  conceived  the  license  system 
which  provides  not  only  for  the 
adornment  and  maintenance  of 
Macao,  but  enables  that  colony  to 
spare  from  its  surplus  sufficient  to 
make  good  the  annual  deficit  of  Timor, 
which  otherwise  would  be  a  burden  to 
Portugal  in  the  East. 

The  one  thing  fo  which  Macao 
closes  its  doors  is  mission  work.  There 
are  seven  churches  of  which  six  are 
Catholic,  and  the  authorities  think  that 
they  are  quite  competent  to  take  care 
of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  district. 
Hence  when  the  Chinese  troubles 
came,  and  missionaries  sought  refuge 
here  ;  those  who  were  permitted  to 
land  at  all   had   to  agree   that  they 


would  not  try  to  cultivate  this  field, 
and  would  depart  as  soon  as  quiet  was 
restored  at  their  stations.  On  a  hill  at 
one  end  of  the  town  stands  the  front 
wall  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  60  years  ago.  Re- 
ligious jealousy  perhaps  applied  the 
torch.  It  is  said  that  the  authorities  let 
the  wall  stand  not  only  as  an  interest- 
ing architectural  relic  but  also  as  an 
object  lesson  and  warning  against  the 
encouragement  of  anything  that  might 
tend  toward  the  turmoil  of  religious 
dissension.  Neither  the  enriching  flow 
of  high  life  in  the  East,  nor  the  placid 
and  complacent  temper  induced  by 
the  Macao  code  of  ethics  is  to  be 
disturbed,  if  the  authorities  can  prevent 
it,  by  the  strife  of  clashing  church 
creeds. 

Feederick  W.  Eddy. 
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Among  the  delusions  likely  to  be 
cleared  away  in  the  near  future  is  that 
relating  to  the  religion  of  the  Philip- 
pine people.  The  Eoman  Uatholic  faith 
got  early  foothold  and  prevailed  for 
300  years  because  it  was  the  religion 
of  the  state.  Any  other  sect  allied  to 
Spain  might  have  won  lip  allegiance 
as  thoroughly.  Had  another  sect 
enjoyed  the  powers  which  Spain  con- 
ferred on  the  Catholics,  and  had  it 
used  those  powers  as  did  the  friars, 
for  the  oppression  of  the  people,  revolt 
would  have  occurred  as  it  did,  with 
abuse  by  religious  teachers  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  There  would  have  been 
the  same  record  to  present  in  respect 
to  any  government  here  in  which 
church  and  state  were  merged  into  one 
sovereignty.  When  the  assertion  is 
made  that  these  are  a  Catholic  people, 
bound  by  loyalty  or  conviction  to  that 
faith,  new  evidence  must  be  brought 
out  to  sustain  it.  They  liked  the  glitter 
and  show  of  Romish  ceremony,  as  they 
had  liked  before  the  pageantry  of 
Buddhism.  To  that  extent  mainly  did 
the  faith  kindle  sincere  interest  in 
them.  A  substitute  involving  song, 
colour  and  gaudy  processions  would 
appeal  to  their  interest  now  more 
strongly    than    any    other   because   of 


these  accessories,  but  religious  practices 
the  most  sedate  would  be  widely  ac- 
cepted wore  there  an  American  church, 
conducted  along  those  lines.  With 
freedom  of  worship  assured,  there  will 
doubtless  be  room  for  all  creeds  in  the 
religious  future  of  the  Islands. 

Protestant  mission  work  has  not 
become  widespread,  but  where  in- 
troduced it  is  progressive.  A  Methodist 
missionary  has  enrolled  many  converts 
in  the  district  of  Tondo,  Manila.  It 
happens  that  the  iusurrecto  feeling 
ran  high  there,  a  circumstance  worth 
remembering  in  estimating  the  quality 
of  this  result.  How  far  it  may  have 
been  impelltd  by  hatred  of  the  friars, 
by  a  desire  to  advertise  popular 
defiance  to  Catholic  authority,  and  in 
gratification  of  personal  spites  may  be 
better  judged  after  its  endurance  shall 
be  tested.  The  Presbyterians  are  also 
active  here  and  the  Episcopalians  have 
established  themselves, 

Eeaction  against  the  Catholic  church 
because  of  friar  abuses  is  active,  if 
not  general.  It  has  driven  out  many 
who  content  themselves  with  the  mere 
declaration  that  they  have  become 
churchless.  Others,  less  peaceable  in 
thought  or  fpeech,  urge  rebellion  or 
general  departure  from  the  faith.     To 
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this   sort   of  agitation    may  doubtless 

uphold    it.       An    experience    of     300 

be  attributed  the  burning  of  churches 

years   in   dealing    with    these    islands 

and  the  destruction  of   parish  property 

must  count   for  something   in    estimat- 

in various  quarters.     The   bulk   of  the 

ing      how      the      present       situation 

people    look    passively    on    -while    the 

should   be    handled.       The    conclusion 

troops   occupy   the   conventos  for  bar- 

may   thus    be   too   swift    that    in    its 

racks.     Friars    remain    away,    and    in 

failure     to     fill     the     field     with       a 

some  of  the   provinces   services  rarely 

priesthood  in  sympathy  with  republican 

occur   and   many   feast   days   pass  un- 

government   or    trained  to    respect   it 

heeded.       Spiritual    homes    in     which 

and  conform  to  it,the  church  is  throwing 

communities    were    reared    have    lost 

away  its  opportunity  here  and  is  open- 

their divine  office  through  profane  use. 

ing     the    door     for    Protestantism    to 

Eespect  for  them  has  faltered  and  they 

enter.     Since     there     may     be     work 

iLspire    little    awe.      Traditions    that 

enough   for   all,    the   Catholic  Church, 

sanctified   them   through   the    worship 

so    convinced    and    conscious    of    the 

of  generations  linger   mainly  for  scof- 

obstacles   tbat    must   oppose    its    own 

fing.     If  the  spirit  of  iconoulasm  is  not 

progress,  may  well  prefer  to  save  what 

abroad,  a  sullen  mood  rests   upon  the 

it  can  by  resimilng  activity  in  company 

people.     There  may  not   be   danger  of 

rather    than   incur  risks  of  failure  by 

a    lapse    into    idolatry,    as   has    been 

flying     in     the     face    of    animosities 

apprehended.     Time    for    that   or    for 

possibly  perilous.     A    cautious   policy 

anything    similar    has    not    come,    if 

now  will  find   that  charch  in  the  lead 

threatened    at    all.     The    people    are 

whenever   religious    work    may   bo  op- 

simply     content      without       spiritual 

portunely    pushed.     If     the     prelates 

guidance,    in    the   immensity   of  their 

think  it  politic  to  await  fhat  time  there 

relief    at    being   rid   of    the    grievous 

will  at  least   be  defensible   reason  for 

rule  of  the  friars. 

so  doing.  A  liberalized  system,  adapted 

Thus  the  field   may  not  be  ripe  for 

to  new  conditions  of  government,    may 

new   harvesters   in   place   of   those  no 

te  as  profitably  undertaken  later    on 

longer  wanted.     Perhaps  it   has   been 

as  now. 

so    hard    worked    that    it   needs  rest. 

Fine  physical  equipment  for  workers 

The    masses   know    what    they    would 

.    in  that  faith  is   already  provided  and 

avoid,    but    only    to   that   extent    has 

ready  for    use.     The   people   at   large 

fixity  of  purpose  asserted  itself  among 

know  no  other  church,  and  when  they 

them.      Wholesale    agitation    at    this 

feel    assured     that    its   ministers    can 

time   by   mission   efibrt  might  inflamo 

never     become     invested     with     civil 

conditions  which  it  were  better  for  the 

authority,    and    will    be    powerless    to 

present,    in    the    interests    of    public 

affect     the    material    fortunes    or    the 

order,    to   keep   fallow.     Catholic    in- 

liberties of   the  individual,    wise  guid- 

activity may  be  explainei  by  this  view. 

ance  ought  to  do  it  good  service.     Ad- 

for   it     seems   inconceivable    that   the 

vantage  also  may  as  well  be  recognized 

authorities  of  that  church  can  fail  to 

and  emphasized  which  comes  from   the 

appreciate   that   if     their    faith    is   to 

inborn  love  of  the  people  for  ceremony 

recover,  its    standing    as    a    spiritual 

that   appeals  to  the  sight  and  hearing. 

agency,   new  apostles  must  be  sent  to 

The  imagery  of  the  Roman  service  and 
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the    rich    musical    variation    which    it 

church  stood  as  an  instrument  of  oppres- 

affords   are    well   calculated,    as   said 

sion,  and  in  many   places   its  influenoo 

ahove,  to  attract  and  impress  them.    It 

has  so  far  waned   that    it   must   build 

is  said  that  the  early  missionaries  made 
the  greatest  headway  when  they   had 
adapted    the    Bible    to    native    song. 

anew  to  secure  itself  in  public  affection. 

How  it   may  go  about  this  task,  and 

how  its  efforts  will  be  met  or  counter- 

Advances accompanying  Eoman  supre- 
macy here  catered  to  the  common  pas- 

balanced    by    opposing    creeds,     the 
contending    authorities    must    decide. 

sion  for  glittering  sights  and   sensuous 
melodies,  rather  than  restrained  it.     A 
now  experience  awaits  the'people  when 
spiritual  guides  shall  seek  to  lead  them 
into   other  paths    without    attractions 
devised  to  captivate  the  eye  and  ear. 

Kesults  having   permanent    value    are 
not   in  any  case  likely  to  be  hurriedly 
reached.     It  has  been  suggested  that 
when     the     reactionary     spirit     shall 
subside,   the   inclination  of  the  masses 
will    favour  the  faith  in    which   they 

It  has  heen  said  many  limes  by  those 

were  trained,   and  that  better  service 

having     opportunity    to    observe    the 

can    be    done    through    an    American 

temper   of   the  musses,   and   it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  common  belief  among 
Amerioars,    that    the    Catholic    church 

priesthood    than    through    any    other 
agency.     Obvious   as   are  the   reasons 
for   this   view,  the  Catholic  authorities 

has   acquired    a   hold   so  strong  as   to 

show  no  signs  of  concurrence  in  it. 

make    it    the    best    medium    for    the 

Their  policy  is  a  waiting  one,  per- 

spiritual    instruction    of    the    people. 

haps  for  reasons  already  indicated.     It 

This  judgment  is  cursory  rather  than 
studied.     Military    inquiry    confirmed 
testimony  gatWred  from  other  sources 

is  hardly  probable  that  they  mean  to 
persist    in   their    declared  purpose   to 
return     the    friars    to    the    parishes. 

that   the  friars  were  almost  universally 

Such    a    course  could  only  incite  dis- 

hated,     because     of    behaviour      and 

order,    riot    and    assassination.     Nor 

practices  quite   apart  from  their  sacred 
functions.     Since     this    testimony   did 
not  berate  the  church  or  its  ministers 

are  they  likely  to  mistake  the  opinions 
regarding     their     superior     opportun- 
ities,   for    special   sympathy  with  the 

in  respect  to  affairs  spiritual,  but  con- 
fined   itself   to    an  arraignment  of  the 

faith  which  they  support.  Such  opinion 
is  based  on  material   rather    than   on 

priests   for    the    meddlesome  tyrannies 

spiritual  grounds,  in  the  belief  that  the 

in  which  they  indulged  in  the  political 
civil  and  domestic  life  of  the  islands, 

Filipinos  as  a  people  need  the  restrain- 
ing  influence   of    such   power   as    the                     j 

the    inference     was    drawn    that   the 

church  exercises  over  its  adherents,   to 

people  loved  the  church  while  despising 
its  agents.     Had  inquiry  probed,  judg- 
ment would   not  have  rested  on  such 

guide  the  common  impulse   aright  and 
to  hold  in  proper  check  its  vagaries.  If 
the   church  is  waiting  merely  in   order 

fine  ethics.     Filipinos  are   a  people  in 
whom  impulse  is  strong,  and  disclosures 

that   it   may  occupy  the  field   in   com- 
pany with  sects  against   which  no  cla- 
mor or  prejudice  has  been  roused,  will- 
ing   to   stand   and    work    in    peaceful 
rivalry,  discretion  may  be   said  to  have 
supplanted  zeal  in  its  counsels.                                   ' 

1 

and  conditions  brought  to  the  surface 
in   the   various   islands    indicate    that 
the   church    and    its   agents   have   not 
been     everywhere     dissociated.      The 
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There    are  other  reasons  than    those 
dictated  hy  prudence  or  fear  that  argue 
against  the  return  of  the  friars.    Their 
fall   from    political    estate  is   one     of 
them.     When  an  increase  of  troops  in 
these  colonies  was  proposed  in  Spain, 
Don    Marceline  Orza,  then    Governor- 
General,    wrote    to   the    King,  "  Send 
me    40  friars  ;  they    will  serve  hetter 
than  40  battalions."  A  friar  was  worth 
a    garrison  in  his   power  over  the   peo- 
ple.    Every  parish  composed  a  political 
district    under    the   priest's    direction. 
Had   government   through  the  priests 
been     wifely    directed,      Spain    might 
have  had   in  these  islands  resources  in 
men  capable  not  only   of  resisting   in- 
vasion but  of  defending  or  pushing  in 
this  part  of  the  world  any  enterprise  in 
which   that  nation  might  have  seen   fit 
to  engage.     The  scandal  that  attached 
to  the  personal  lives  of  the   friars    was 
a  flagrant,  but  by  no  means  the  most 
important    or    most   repugnant    mani- 
festation   of    the   folly  of    relegating 
civil  interests  to  their  control.      When 
their    encroachments    had    made   thera 
the   landlord  class  of  the  islands  ;   had 
placed   entire  communities   under   tri- 
bute always  exacting  and  of   burden- 
some growth;    had  subjected    all    civil 
and  political  administration,  even   the 
home    government     yielding    to    this 
dictation;  had  forced  deportations  to 
satisfy     personal      revenges,    or      the 
cravings    of   lust ;   perpetrating    these 
oflFences  by  the  authority  of  holy  oflBce, 
the  wonder  is  not  at  the  animosity  of 
the  people  but  at  the  length  of  their 
forbearance. 

Bevolt  signalized  the  failure  of  friar 
rule,  but  it  also  left  the  friars  no 
better  disposed  toward  the  people  than 
■were  the  people  toward  them.  One  of 
their  number  recently  voiced  this  con- 


temptuous feeling  by  characterizing  the 
people  as  of  unstable  character  and 
small  capacity  for  iinproveaient  ;  a  race 
of  mimics,  apt  in  memory  and  in  imita- 
tion, but  with  no  creative  power  ;  act- 
ing in  their  parental  relation  like  ani- 
mals, affectionate  and  feiocious  in 
turn  toward  their  oif-pring;  without 
sincerity  in  their  friendships  or  pity 
toward  their  kind.  Whatever  the  me- 
rit of  this  characterization,  it  stands 
as  a  self-drawn  certificate  of  the 
results  of  friar  ministrations  to  an 
entire  people  for  a  period  of  300 
years.  The  attitude  of  people  and 
friars  toward  eacli  other,  as  thus  out- 
lined, shows  how  impossible  future  re- 
lations are  between  them.  Parish 
work  can  proceed  in  peace  only  if  con- 
fided to  priests  unconnected  with  any 
of  the  offending  order. 

These  are  the  conditions  upon  which 
Protestantism  has  to  build.  The 
multitude  of  grievances  that  underlie 
them  can  hardly  be  so  soon  forgotten 
as  to  make  haste  in  the  work  either 
necessary  or  desirable.  If  results  are 
to  be  sought  with  a  view  to  per- 
manency, the  best  opinion  is  that  they 
will  not  be  helped  by  inflaming  passioQ 
and  prejudice  already  distorted,  and 
that  unyielding  counsels  should  hold 
the  religious  reaction  in  its  proper 
place,  and  not  permit  it  to  influence 
the  new  political  environment  of  the 
islands.  The  task  is  far  from  light  in 
view  of  the  habit  of  the  people  for  ge- 
nerations to  view  church  and  state  as 
one,  and  it  may  be  increased  if  efforts 
shall  be  so  directed  as  to  excite  rather 
than  to  convince  the  people,  and  thus 
retard  the  normal  development  which 
all  sober  interests  desire. 

It  may  be  said  that  Protestant  work 
EO  far  has  been  on  the  whole  temperate 
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and  judicious.  The  activity  displayed 
in  its  behalf  has  perhaps  had  warrant 
in  the  general  agitation,  embracing  all 
subjects,  to  which  the  people  here 
have  become  accustomed.  Elsewhere  it 
has  taken  mild  forms  of  ingratiation. 
There  is  a  school  at  Iloilo,  and  a  mis- 
sionary at  Damaguete,  in  Negros,  has 
started  a  school  for  the  purpose  of 
making  friends  with  the  people  before 
he  will  undertake  church  work  of  any 
kind.  At  both  of  those  stations  the 
missionaries  are  eager  and  zealous. 
They  believe  that  more  will  be 
gained  if  the  reactionary  spirit  of  the 
day  be  permitted  to  cool  and  to  settle 
into  deliberate  conviction,  than  by  in- 
flaming it  and  possibly  inducing  worse 
confusion  than  already  exists.  That 
Seems  to  be  the  disposition  among  mis- 
sionaries who  have  gone  out  from 
Manila  to  various  districts.  They  are 
agreed  that  the  people  among  them- 
selves are  at  present  dohig  as  good 
work  as  can  be  done  for  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  that  missionary  activity  in 
the  spiritual  field  may  well  bo  restrain- 


ed until  it  may  be  exercised  without 
fear  of  misinterpretation  and  may  be 
tendered  to  the  people  for  their  free 
and  unprejudiced  consideration. 

The  operation  of  the  rule  in  relation 
to  religious  instruction  in  the  schools 
is  interesting  as  illustrative  of  the  light 
hold  that  the  church  now  has  on  the 
common  mind.  Since  the  Civil  Com- 
mission could  not  authorize  religious  in- 
struction at  public  expense,  it  yielded 
to  importunity  and  inserted  in  the 
school  bill  a  provision  that  instruction 
might  be  furnished  without  cost  before 
or  after  scliool  hours,  to  children  whose 
parents  requested  it.  The  adverse  com- 
ment provoked  by  this  provision  was 
perhaps  quite  as  strong  as  would  have 
been  adverse  comment  the  other  way 
had  the  Commission  refused  to  touch 
the  matter.  But  not  a  request  has  yet 
been  made  by  a  parent  for  such 
instruction  to  a  child  in  any  school. 
Both  sides  are  now  pleased,  one  that 
the  law  is  there,  and  the  other  that  its 
operation  has  not  been  .invoked. 

rKKDKKicK  W.  Eddy. 
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Leaving-  Shanghai  at  1 1  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning',  the  3rd  October, 
1903,  we  were  able  to  sail  with  a  good 
following  breeze.  The  result  was  a 
record  passage,  passing  Kazay  at 
daylight  on  Sunday,  and  passing 
Kashing  at  about  10  o'clock.  After 
a  short  ramble  through  the  Loong 
Wong  Chi,  beautifully  situated  on  an 
island  on  the  waters  to  the  south-east 
of  Kashing,  sailing  was  resumed,  and 
Kazay,  with  its  splendidly  placed  pago- 
da on  the  top  of  a  rounded  hill,  was 
reached  just  at  dusk.  On  account  of 
the  difficult  passage  through  the 
narrow,  stone  lined  canal  dividing  this 
town  into  two  sections,  which  saved  us 
some  twenty  li,  the  boat  was  tied  up 
for  the  night,  and  a  fresh  start  was 
made  on  Monday  morning  at  daylight. 
Haining  city,  with  its  pretty  water 
gate  facing  the  creek  by  which  the 
place  is  approached,  and  the  splendid 
stone  bund  lining  the  upper  limit  of  the 
blind  creek,  was  reached  at  12.45,  an 
hour  too  late  to  see  the  Bore.  This 
our  boatmen  say  is  the  fastest  passage 
any  of  them  have  ever  made  in  a 
house-boat  not  towed. 

THE  SEA  WALL. 

This  is  faced  here  with  sixteen  rows  of 
.«tone  each  about  a  foot  thick,  and  the 


base  further  protected  by  piles  driven 
deep  into  the  river  bed  to  a  level  with 
the  bottom  (visible)  tier,  extending  out 
about  twenty  feet,  in  two  sections,  each 
section  of  pile  heads  being  the  resting 
place  for  a  wide  tier  of  heavy  granite 
stones  and  back  of  the  stone  facing  an 
earthen  embankment  some  thirty  feet 
broad  formed  the  sea  wall,  the  whole 
being  completed  by  still  another 
embankment  about  ten  feet  high  built 
upon  the  back  of  the  main  wall.  This 
arrangement  was  found  later  to  be  the 
prevailing  one  even  ten  miles  below 
the  pagoda,  and  those  who  have 
travelled  it  assert  that  this  sea  wall 
extends  from  outside  Woosung,  in 
almost  perfect  repair  to  far  above 
Hangchow  city  several  hundred  miles 
in  all.  At  places  where  the  bore 
strikes  with  unusual  force,  buttresses, 
formed  of  long  piles  and  bundles  of 
brushwood,  as  high  as  the  main  em- 
bankment and  in  places  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  thick,  have  been  placed. 
As  could  be  seen  at  places  th  ese  but- 
tresses require  constant  attention  and 
repair,  as  the  boiling  incoming  bore, 
constantly  striking  at  different  angles 
through  variations  of  wind,  etc.  ,  often 
wash  away  long  stretches . 
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The  usual  viewing  place  for  foreign- 
ers is  from  a  fine  pavilion  built  close 
by  the  Pagoda  just  below  Haining  city 
wall.  As  a  rule  this  place  is  de- 
serted at  high  bores,  though,  as  will  be 
seen  later  on,  there  are  occasions  when 
pavilion,  pagoda  and  bund  are 
thronged. 

THE    NIGHT     BORE. 

Owing  to  heavy  rain,  and  thick 
clouds  which  obscured  the  moon,  all 
idea  of  seeing  the  midnight  bore  on 
Monday  night  was  abandoned.  But 
at  10.30  p.m.  the  roar  was  distinctly 
heard,  and  the  rain  had  opportunely 
ceased,  a  hurried  change  was  made, 
followed  by  a  quick  walk  to  the 
Pagoda,  the  roar  continually  in- 
creasing. For  a  few  minutes  nothing 
could  be  seen,  the  night  being  dark. 
But  just  before  1 1  o'clock  a  line  of 
foam  could  be  seen,  and  at  1 1  o'clock 
sharp  the  bore  passed  with  a  terrific 
roar,  the  sound  ceasing  abruptly,  as 
the  wind  from  the  east  carried  it  on. 
This  bore  was  estimated  to  be  only 
about  six  feet  high  nothing  like  the 
size  named  by  other  observers. 

Tuesday's  noKE. 
Ne.xt  morning  the  Pavilion  was 
reached  just  before  i  1  o'clock,  the 
weather  being  bright  but  overcast. 
The  Bore  was  first  sighted  at  1 1 
o'clock,  well  !o  the  north  of  the  channel 
apparently  inside  of  the  islands  in  the 
distance.  As  it  advanced  toward  us  it 
spread  out  toward  the  south  bank, 
finally  occupying  the  entire  space  to 
the  opposi  te  shore,  two  or  three  miles 
distant.  The  roar  of  the  incoming 
tide  was  heard  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  seen.  Slowly  but  irresistably  the 
boiling  line  of  foam  advanced,  some- 
what higher  well  off  shore  than  nearer 


in.  To  understand  the  phenomenon  i^ 
must  be  remembered  that  all  the  time 
the  Bore  is  aproaching  the  ebbtide  is 
rushing  out  at  mill-race  speed.  The 
incoming  tide  meets  such  opposition 
that  it  is  piled  up  in  a  bank,  varying 
in  height  from  a  foot  or  two  to  ten, 
fifteen  or  even  twenty  feet.  As  this 
bank  forces  its  way  up  against  the 
ebb,  the  latter  is  continually  forcing 
its  way  beneath,  carrying  the  lower 
portion  of  the  flood  with  it.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  upper  portion 
of  this  solid  wall  of  water  is  continually 
being  forced  ahead  and  over  the  front 
of  the  wall  forming  a  mass  of  foaming 
cascades  the  height  of  the  bore  and 
miles  long.  This  falling  water  and  the 
impact  of  the  ebb  and  flow  it  is  which 
causes  the  roar  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  this  titanic  struggle  which  takes  place 
twice  daily,  with  more  or  less  violence, 
day  by  day,  month  by  month,  yearly 
and  for  ages. 

The  Bore  passed  the  Pagoda  at 
11.25,  and  was  about  eight  feet  high 
along  ihe  bund  but  appeared  to  be 
several  feet  higher  further  out  in  the 
stream. 

KAHLER    CREEK. 

A  Start  T/as  then  made,  in  company 
witn  another  boat  met  at  Hiining, 
through  "  Gem,"  or  as  it  will  probably 
be  known  in  the  future,  Kahler  Creek, 
leading  off  to  the  left  just  inside  the  last 
bridge  before  the  bund  is  reached. 
This  proved  a  beautiful  piece  of  travel- 
ling, the  only  trouble  being  experienced 
at  the  second  bridge,  where  bamboo 
scaffolding,  apparently  put  up  when 
repairing,  blocks  up  the  passage,  so 
the  boat  found  at  Haining  could  not 
pass  and  had  to  be  left.  Yulohing 
gently  from  1  to  5.30  look  us  about 
29  11,  to  a  place  called  Ding  Kapa- 
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chiao.    A  villager  having  been  induced 

of   either    further    extensions    of    the 

to  show  the  way  to  the  sea   wall,  said 

buttress  or  a  sea  foot  in  fron  t,  as  rows 

to  be  three  li  distant,  the  party  walked. 

upon  rows  of  large  piles  showed  their 

The  distance  was  nearer  eight  li,  as  it 

tops   above  the   water  level.     At    one 

took  us  45  minutes  brisk    walking  in 

spot  there  was  a  piece  of  granite  wall 

the  dusk  to  reach  the  wall.     The   walk 

some  forty  feet  long,  ten  wide  and  fifteen 

back    by    faint     moonlight,     through 

feet  high  composed  of  blocks  of  stone 

paddy    fields,   with    the   inevitable    in- 

five  feet   long,   eighteen    inches    wide 

numerable   cuttings,  took  the  gist  out 

and   a   foot    thick,    laid    together    in 

of  still  another  trip  at  midnight  and  all 

alternate    rows;     i.e.    lengthwise   and 

idea   of    seeing   the    bore    then    was 

across,  forming  good  binding.    So  well 

abandoned. 

was  this  laid   originally  that  the  ruins 

This,  Tuesday  night,  turned  out  the 

now,  although  tilted  considerably,  still 

finest  night  trip  so  far,  the  sky  clear, 

hold   together  and  look  as   if  nothing 

and  a  perfectly    round  moon  shining 

would   break  the   lot  up   except   such 

down  on  a  peaceful  scene,  the  water 

undermining  as  will  overturn  the  whole 

motionless    and    reflecting    the   stars. 

piece.     Evidences  of  the  constant  care 

while  on  either  side   of  the  creek  was 

bestowed  on  the  buttress  were  plentiful. 

tall  grass  and  trees. 

The  portion  of  the  buttress  upon  which 

THE    ECLIPSE. 

None   of    us    being    astronomically 
inclined,  it  was  with  surprise   that  soon 
after    1 1   o'clock  one  of  us  saw  what 

we  stood  was  filled   in  with  mud,  only 
recently  laid,  while  just  beyond  was  a 
portion  of  the  buttress  filled  in   newly 
with  bundles  of  brushwood,  but  not  yet 
covered  with  mud.  It  is  worth  mention- 

was   apparently    a    very    new    moon 
shining    down    from    mid-heaven.     It 
took  a  moment  to  realise  that   this  was 
a  very   good   eclipse,    only   about    a 
tenth  of  the  moon's  disc   being  visible 
at   the   time   of  greatest    obscuration. 
This    was    indeed   a    treat    to    most 
of  us,  the  conditions  for  watching  the 
progress   of  the  earth's  shadow  over 
the  moon  being  almost  ideal. 

ing  that  here,  miles  below  Haining,  tlie 
main   wall    was  in  even  better    repair 
than  at  the  latter  place.     The    whole 
embankment  was    planted    with    three 
rows  of  graceful  willow    trees    giving 
it    the    appearance    of    a    boulevard, 
while     the    portion     of     the    buttress 
nearest  the  stone  embankment  had  also 
willow  trees  of  several   years  growth 
scattered  about  it. 

THE  WALL  AT   CHIN   BOW. 

Wednesday's  bore. 

The  next  morning  before   lo  o'clock 

From  descriptions  of  past  bores  as 

a   start   was    made    for    the   seawall. 

seen   about  that     place    our   expecta- 

which was  reached  this  time  in  half  an 

tions  ran  high  for  a    fine    sight.      At 

hour.    Some   time  was  spent    in  ex- 

11    o'clock    a    long    line    of  breakers 

amining  the  sea  wall  and  buttress.  The 

became    visible  in  the   distance,  south 

latter  was  two  or  three  hundred  feet 

of    the    Island    in    the    mouth  of    the 

thick  and  extended  both  ways  for  a 

estuary.     Eight  minutes  later  another 

long  distance,   we  being  then  on  the 

wave,  whose  origin  was  hidden  by  the 

9th   section  below  Haining.     In  fron: 

contour  of  the  land,    came    into    view 

of  our  position  there  were  the  remains 

from  the  north  side,  apparently  a  third 
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of  the  distance  to  the  island,  but' 
clearly  visible.  At  11.16  these  two' 
waves  were  seen  distinctly  closings  up, 
one  coming  roughly  from  the  North 
East  and  the  other  from  South  East. 
These  two  waves  met  half  a  mile  or  so 
below  us,  considerable  commotion 
being  visible,  and  about  the  time  of 
collision  a  third  wave  was  seen  in  the 
distance  to  the  south.  The  united 
waves,  now  forming  the  bore  prop  er, 
came  forward  and  passed  us  at  1 1.25  . 
It  was  disappointingly  small,  barely 
reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  buttre  ss, 
only  raising  the  level  of  the  water  three 
or  four  feet  inshore,  although  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  shore,  about  the 
point  of  collision  between  the  two 
original  waves,  the  wall  may  have 
been  ten  feet  high.  Much  disappoint- 
ed at  seeing  even  less  of  a  bore  than 
at  Haining  the  day  before,  we  waited 
for  the  third  wave,  but  this  was 
absorbed  by  the  tide,  only  manifesting 
its  influence  by  a  few  larger  waves 
than    the  mass  of  the  tide. 

Thursday's  bore — a  fizzle. 
A  return  was  then  made  to  Haining, 
and  upon  going  up  to  the  stone  bund- 
ing it  was  immediately  evident  that 
the  place  was  en  fdte.  Where  usually 
only  a  few  cargo  boats  are  tied  up 
there  were  now  hundreds,  mostly  the 
smaller  class  of  passenger  boats  so 
common  all  over  this  part  of  China. 
The  road  along  the  top  of  the  bund 
was"  crowded  with  people,  many  in 
holiday  attire,  while  here  and  there  in 
the  crowd  were  the  ubiquitous  vendors 
of  greasy  hot  cakes  and  other  native 
delicacies.  When  the  seawall  in 
front  of  the  Pagoda  and  Pavilion 
was  reached,  the  foreigners  were 
not  the  only  attraction.  For  a 
mile   below   the   Pagoda    the  seawall 


was     filled     with    crowds,    about    thft" 
pavilion   was    packed.    The    pagoda, 
usually  deserted  and  standing  serenely 
unconscious  of  the  turmoil  nearing  it, 
was  on  t  his  occasion  filled  with  natives 
to  the  topmost  balcony,  the  three  sides 
from   which    the  bore  could    be  seen 
being    crowded    to   the    last    possible 
man.     The  pavilion  itself  was  in  posses- 
sion of  yamen  runners,  a  table   hung' 
with  red  cloth,  with  the  usual   square, 
solid    looking   chairs   around  it  indica- 
ting, that  it  was  reserved  for  officials. 
Hither,   in  time  to  see   the  bore  pass, 
came    the  Haining  Taotai    Hsien  and' 
the    principal    officials    of    the    town. 
They   only   remained    a  few  minutes, 
leaving  at  once  after  the  sight.     We 
took  up  a  position  on  the  small  buttress 
a  quarter  mile  below  the  pavilio  n,  and 
at  once  (11. SS)   saw  the  bore    in  the 
distance    on    the    north     side.      This 
spread  out  as  usual  to  the  north,  and 
approached  rapidly,   but   as  the  wind 
was  northerly  the  roar  was  not  heard 
until   just   before    the   passage  of   the 
bore,    timed    at    12.20.     This     bore, 
expected  to  have  been  the  largest  one 
of  the  year,  in  whose  honour  the  city 
officials    made  a  pilgrimage  in    state, 
did   not   come   up   to  programme,    as 
it     was     not     over     eight     or     nine 
feet      high    when     it    passed.     Just 
as    this     bore    passed,  another  large 
wave  was  seen  in  the  distant  south,  but 
this  also  was  lost  in  travelling,  though 
it  raised  the  water  alongside  the   wall 
a  couple  of  feet  or  so. 

The  following  notes  of  heights  of 
water  were  taken.  Before  the  bore 
came  up,  fifteen  tiers  of  stone  (say  15 
feet)  were  visible,  the  sea  foot  sloped 
about  2  feet  and  the  water  was  about 
4  feet  below  this,  or  say  21  feet  below 
level  of  seawall.    Just  after  the   bore 
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passed  only  1 1  tiers  were  visible, 
making'  ihe  estimated  rise  say  lo  feet. 
The  water  fell  to  allow  the  12th  tier  to 
be  freely  seen  five  minutes  after 
passag-e.  At  1 2  40,  the  tide  rushing 
up. like  a  mill  race,  the  water  had  risen 
three  tiers,  say  three  feet,  and  was 
only  9  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Bund, 
and  still  rising. 

Altogether,  the  rhree  bores  seen 
this  year  were  none  of  them  up  to 
expectation,  nor  were  they  equil  to  one 


seen  about  the  same  time  last  year. 

During  the  two  days  at  Haining 
several  foreigners  were  seen,  and  on  the 
day  of  arrival  several  boats  were  seen 
returning,  so  that  probably  nearly  thirty 
witnessed  one  or  the  other  of  the  big 
ones.  This  seems  to  Iprove  that  the 
residents  of  Shanghai  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  sight  almost  at  iheir  doors, 
which  is  more  thought  of  in  other  coun- 
tries than  by  the  Westerners  resident 
in  China 
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